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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Deputy-Lieutenant. WN. remarks, this 
is a kind of honorary grade in society 
which has vastly increased of late years, 
apparently in consequence of the assump- 
tion of a military uniform, which is very 
convenient for wearing at Court, particu- 
larly since the decline of the militia and 
volunteer regimentals. In 1808, if I am 
not mistaken, there was only one Deputy- 
Lieutenant of Leicestershire, viz. Clement 
Winstanley, jun. esquire. May I inquire 
how far other counties were similarly 
situated in this respect ? 

J. G. remarks that, in the list of places 

where printing was practised before 1500, 
derived from Santander, and printed in 
various common books, as in Horne’s 
Introduction to Bibliography, i. 175, and 
Johnson’s Typographia, i. 64, the city of 
Granada is entered under the date of 
1497, with the printer’s name of Me- 
nardus Ungut. Horne further gives the 
title of the book which was first printed 
there as ‘‘ Franc. Ximenes de vita chris- 
tiana.’’ J.G. refers to ‘‘ Spain and the 
Spaniards in 1843, by Captain S. E. Wid- 
drington, vol. ii. p. 1°6,’’ for a passage 
which establishes mor. correctly the date 
when printing was first practised in 
Granada, the name of the printer, and 
the title of the book printed. In the 
library of the University at Santiago 
Captain Widdrington was shewn a book 
with the following colophon, ‘‘ Fue aca- 
bado y impresso este primero volumen de 
vita Cristi de Fray Francisco Ximenes de 
la grande y nombrada ciudad de Granada, 
en el postrimero dia del mes de Abril 
A. 1496, por Bernardo Ungut y Johannes 
de Nuremberg, Alemanes, por mendado y 
espenas del muy reverendisimo Senor Don 
Fernando de Talavera, primero arzobisbo 
de Granada de la santa Iglesia de esta 
ciudad. This first volume of the Life of 
Christ was finished and printed by Fray 
Francisco Ximenes [the celebrated Cardi- 
nal], of the great and celebrated city of 
Granada, on the last day of April, 1496, 
by Bernard Ungut and John of Nurem- 
berg, Germans, by order and at the ex- 
‘pense of the most reverend Senor Don 
Fernando de Talavera, first Archbishop 
of Granada, of the holy church of that 
city.”’ 

Kineston Coronation Srone. In 
Mr. Williams’s letter in our last number, 
p. 381, line 1, 2nd column, for Adwin 
read Aldwy. The error was that of the 
Editor of the Decem Scriptores, who has 
throughout Edwinus instead of Edwius, 


How comes it that the Kingston authori- 
ties omit Edwy from their list of kings 
consecrated there ? 

Mr. G. Y. ALLAN wishes us to point out 
a confusion in the new ‘* Catalogue of the 
Printed Books of the British Museum— 
letter A.’? John Allen, the Master of 
Dulwich College, is improperly made to be 
a different person from John Allen the au- 
thor of the Inquiry into the history of the 
Royal Prerogative ; and William Allen, 
the lecturer at Guy’s, is in like manner 
entered as if he were a different person 
from the Lindfield philanthropist. 

We are very much obliged to B. A. A. 
for his kind letter. At the present time 
we fear it is not possible to make any such 
proposal as he suggests. Without relin- 
quishing our own freedom of opinion, we 
have endeavoured that the Magazine shall 
steer a straight course between the bodies 
to which he alludes. We will keep the 
matter in mind, and shall be glad to hear 
from him on any future occasion. 

May, p. 543. The marriage of the late 
Capt. Basset is incorrectly stated. It was 
Mr. Basset of Bonvilstone who married 
Miss Homfray. Capt. R. Basset married 
Frances, daughter of Stephen Dowell, esq. 
of Bath; she survives him, without issue. 
Some exception has been taken to our re- 
lation of the circumstances under which 
Captain Basset recovered the estate of 
Beaupré; but we have not been able to 
ascertain that the facts were materially 
different, except that Mr. Jones the le- 
gatee was in some way related to the 
Bassets, and had perhaps never entirely 
lost sight of the representatives of its 
ancient lords. 

The authorities in the department of 
antiquities at the British Museum are 
busily occupied in the reception of the 
newatrivals of REMAINS FROM NINEVEH. 
They consist principally of bas-reliefs 
similar in general character to those with 
which the public are already familiar. The 
Colossal Bull has not yet reached England. 

Mr. Scharf, the well-known artist, has 
made a curious and important discovery 
at Marbury Hall, in Cheshire, of a frag- 
ment of the frieze of the Parthenon. The 
authenticity ofthe fragment—to say nothing 
of its merit—would satisfy an officer of the 
detective police, for it fits its parent stone 
in the British Museum with a nicety that 
removes all doubt.—Afélas. 

Errata.—lIn p. 335, col. 2, lines 20 
and 23 from top, for ‘ Frolesworth”’ 
read ‘‘ Broughton Astley.’’ 
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WORDSWORTH’S AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL POEM.* 


IN noticing “ The Prelude by Wil- 
liam, Wordsworth,” we must become 
for awhile retrospective reviewers ; for 
this poem is not of to-day, nor even 
of this generation. Five times, since 
its concluding lines were written, has 
the period enjoined by Horace for the 
revision and retouching of the original 
manuscript passed away; nor, in the 
meanwhile, has the work been remo- 
deled byits author. It is,as it were, vir- 
gin from his pen. It is now printed as 

Vordsworth conceived and transcribed 
it nearly half a century ago. It re- 
lates, objectively, to the England and 
Europe of 1800; and, subjectively, to 
the vernal prime of him who, but a 
few months ago, died full of years and 
honours. Both historically and psy- 
chologically, therefore, this posthumous 
yet youthful work is of the highest in- 
terest. 

Historically, it carries us back to 
the very threshold of the nineteenth 
century. “ It was commenced in 1799, 
and completed in the summer of 1805.” 
It speaks to us across a gulf of fifty 
years. Nor is the circumstance of its 
real date alone impressive ; for during 
that interval of fifty years, while the 
manuscript slumbered in its author's 
desk, or was partially communicated 
to his friends, more complete and com- 
prehensive mutations were enacted in 
the world than can be recorded of any 
equal period of time, without excepting 
even the half-century that followed 
the victory at Platza, or that which 
succeeded the burning of the Papal 


bull and decretals at Wittenberg. In 
literature as well as in history most 
things during that interval have “ be- 
come new.” For the Prelude is elder 
than the meridian products of Goéthe’s 
genius, than the deepest thoughts of 
Jean Paul, than the criticism of the 
Schlegels, than the philosophical works 
of Coleridge, than the poetry and the 
prose of Byron, Shelley, Southey, and 
Carlyle. And, as regards history, the 
Prelude is anterior to the greatest war 
and to the most appalling catastrophe 
the world has ever seen. It is elder, 
too, than all the mechanical strides of 
science, and all the political and social 
developments which have rendered the 
nineteenth century an epoch far more 
momentous and marvellous than any 
epoch of equal duration “in ancient or 
in modern books enrolled.” We ap- 
proach, therefore, this record ofa poet’s 
mind with a feeling of two-fold homage 
—in part to his genius, and in part to 
the age; and, in relation to the Prelude 
itself, the sources of this homage are so 
intimately connected with each other, 
that in our abstract and survey of it 
we shall not attempt to separate them. 
The octogenarian bard may be fitly 
regarded as a representative of the acts 
and thoughts of the last half-century. 
The Prelude, as its title-page indi- 
cates, is a poetical autobiography, com- 
mencing with the author's earliest re- 
miniscences and experiences, down to 
the year 1805. It consists of fourteen 
books. ‘Two of these are devoted to 
the childhood and school-time of the 





* “The Prelude, or, Growth of a Poet’s Mind; an Autobiographical Poem, by 


William Wordsworth.”’ 
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Wordsworth's Autobiographical Poem. 


poet ; four to his university career and 

his first continental travels ; two to a 
brief residence in London after quitting 
Cambridge, and to a retrospect of his 
intellectual being and progress up to 
that time. The next three books re- 
cord his residence in France, partly at 
Paris, but principally in the Loire, 
during the eventful period of the king’s 
flight and capture, and the deadly 
struggle of the Girondins with Robes- 
pierre. The three remaining books 
treat of the detrimental effects of arti- 
ficial life upon imagination and _ taste, 
and of the healing process of nature in 
regenerating them, by bracing the in- 
tellectual nerves, and restoring the 
inner eye and power of intuition for 
the mysteries and the microcosm of 
external and human nature. In the 
fourteenth book —'The Conclusion — 
the reconcilement and restoration have 
been effected, and the basis of the 
poetic life is at length built upon broad 
and perdurable foundations. 

Such is the general outline of the 
Prelude. Its component parts — its 
tone and impasto, to borrow a painter’s 

hrase, are at least equal to the best of 
ordsworth’s earlier published works, 
and, in our opinion at least, superior 
to all of them, except his best lyrical 
ballads, his best sonnets, and his Ode 
to Immortality. Reynolds’s earlier pic- 
tures possess a vigour and truth of 
colouring which are not always found 
in his later efforts. He went astray 
after a theory. Wordsworth, in like 
manner, by a perverse crotchet about 
diction, shackled the strength and free- 
dom of his more mature works. Be- 
cause English poetry, since the age of 
Charles the Second, had been over- 
run by gaudy exotics, none but indi- 
gan words—“ the language of rustic 
ife ”—should be admitted, if headhered 
to his theory, into his parterre. For- 
tunately his practice and his maxims 
were generally at variance, or instead 
of Peter Bell, the Waggoner, and the 
sonnets, the world might have been 
‘cumbered with a repetition of Ambrose 
Philipps’s pastorals, His imagination 
and his taste were too potent and pure 
for the laws he would have imposed 
upon them. They broke the new 
cords; they burst the green wyths; 
they triumphed by disobedience ; and 
while professing to speak in the lan- 
guage of common life, they attained to 
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“the large utterance of the early 
gods.” 

In the Prelude, however, as well as in 
Wordsworth’s poetry generally, there 
are peculiar and characteristic defects. 
There is an occasional laxity of phrase, 
there is a want of precision in form, 
and there is an absence of deep and 
vital sympathy with men, their works 
and ways. Wordsworth in many of 
his sonnets, as well as in the poem now 
before us, represents himself as roused 
and enkindled in no ordinary degree 
by the dawn and earlier movements 
of the French revolution; and in the 
Excursion, under the character of the 
Solitary, he transcribes his own sensa- 
tions at that momentous epoch. Yet in 
each of these cases he utters the senti- . 
ments of the philosopher rather than the 
citizen; of the Lucretian spectator 
more than of one himself caught and 
impelled by the heaving and boiling 
billows. His lyric emotion is brief; 
his speculative contemplation is in- 
finite; he evinces awakened curiosity 
rather than spiritual fellowship. In 
Shelley’s poetry, especially in his “ Pro- 
metheus” and “ Revolt of Islam,” we 
seem, as it were, to be confronted by 
that yawning and roaring furnace into 
which the opinions and institutions of 
the past were being hurled. In Words- 
worth’s most excited mood we have 
rather the reflexion of the flame than 
the authentic or derivative fire itself. 
Its heat and glare pass to us through 
some less pervious and colderlens. In 
Shelley again—we are contrasting not 
his poetry but his idiosyncrasy with 
that of Wordsworth—we encounter in 
its full vigour the erotic element of 
poetry, the absence of which in Words- 
worth is so remarkable, that of all poets 
of equal rank and power in other 
respects, he, and he alone, may be said 
to have dispensed with it altogether. 
The sensuous element was omitted in 
his composition. His sympathies are 
absorbed by the magnificence and the 
mystery of external nature, or by the 
vigour and freshness of the human soul 
when under immediate contact with na- 
ture’s elemental forms and influences. 
Neither was there ever any poet of his 
wes less dramatic than Wordsworth. 
All the life in his ballads, in his nar- 
rative poems, in his Excursion, is the 
reflex of his own being. The actors 
in his scenes are severe, aloof, stately, 
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and uniform ; grand in their isolation, 
dignified in their sorrows. ‘They are 
not creatures of the market or the 
haven, of the senate or the forum. 
His lovers do not whisper under moonlit 
balconies; his heroes are not the heroes 
of war or the*tournament. To this 
exemption or defect in his mind may 
be ascribed, in some measure, the tardy 
reception of his earlier poetry. It was 
not merely that its unadorned diction 
proved insipid to palates long vitiated 
by aconventional phraseology. It was 
not merely that his occasional negli- 
gence of structure seemed bald and 
shapeless to eyes accustomed to the 
elaborate architecture of Pope and 
Gray. But even the more imagin- 
ative and indulgent portion of his au- 
dience perceived a want of one of the 
prime aliments of poetic inspiration, 
at least in Christian literature. Words- 
worth therefore, in consequence of this 
want, was enforced beyond any poet 
on record to create and discipline the 
sympathies of his readers before he 
could receive his merited “ Plaudite.” 
His Prelude reveals the secrets of his 
idiosyncrasy, and in the growth of his 
mind and his early circumstances, we 
discover many of the conditions which 
his works require and presuppose in 
the readers of them. 

We will now, under the guidance of 
Wordsworth’s own disclosures, proceed 
to trace the progress and maturity of 
that imagination, which having at a 
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very early period banished from his 
verse all traditional and meretricious 
ornament, replaced English poetry 
upon the solid and lofty basis that it 
occupied under the dynasty commenc- 
ing with Chaucer and closing with 
Milton. We say from a very early, 
but not the earliest period of his writ- 
ings. For the “ Descriptive Sketches,” 
which were afterwards condemned by 
Wordsworth himself as vicious in their 
principles of composition, were in the 
general character of their diction more 
nearly allied to the style of Goldsmith, 
and the best portions of Darwin, than 
to any subsequent productions of the 
Lake school. 

“ His soul,” he tells us, “ had a fair 
seed time.” Fairer indeed had none for 
the mission it was hereafter to fulfil. 
Chaucer in the centre of a splendid 
court and amid the symbols of a gor- 
geous ritual; Spenser lapped in chival- 
rous romance and familiar with the 
stately paladins and ceremonial of the 
“western Gloriana ;” Shakespere “full 
of dealings with the world,” yet shielded 
from its grosser contacts by the sa- 
turnian orb of his compact imagina- 
tion; or Milton surrounded by scrolls 
and volumes of all time, and nerved 
by the stern zealotry of Puritanism— 
had none of them more befitting 
training for his vocation than the 
poet of Helvellyn, Glaramara, and 
Borrowdale. The Derwent, “ fairest 
of rivers,” 


Blended its murmurs with his nurse’s song, 
And from its alder shades and rocky falls, 
And from its fords and shallows, sent a voice 
That flowed along his dreams. 


He was “ere he had told ten birth- 
days” a keen sportsman, setting springes 
tocatch woodcocks on the open heights, 
bearing his rod and angle into the heart 
of solitary glens: bold and fearless 
a rider as the erl king himself, and 
yet he would beguile a long summer 
day as willingly as Walter Scott him- 
self in listening to the simple annals of 


the dalesmen or the legends of village 
schoolmasters and garrulous dames. 
Bird-nesting is a part of most boys’ 
education. But few boys would seem 
to have run more imminent risks, and 
none certainly have given a more 
graphic description of them than is 
contained in the following lines,— 


Nor less when spring had warmed the cultured vale 
Moved we as plunderers where the mother-bird 
Had in high places built her lodge: though mean 
Our object and inglorious, yet the end 


Was not ignoble. 


Oh! when I have hung 


Above the raven’s nest, by knots of grass 
And half-inch fissures in the slippery rock 
But ill sustained, and almost (so it seemed) 
Suspended by the blast that blew amain, 
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Shouldering the naked crag. Oh! at that time, 
While on the perilous ridge I hung alone, 
With what strange utterance did the loud dry wind 


Blow through my ear! 


The sky seemed not a sky 


Of earth—and with what motion moved the clouds ! 


Nor was Wordsworth, as a school- 
boy, less fortunate in the scene or the 
character of his education. ‘The first 
great revulsion in life is generally the 
exchange of the spontaneity and gen- 
tleness of home for the restraint and 
roughness of school life. It is often a 
needful, not always a salutary change. 
It may tame and discipline the stub- 
born and the selfish; but it as fre- 
quently hardens the susceptible and 
discourages the timid neophyte. But 
Wordsworth, according to the Prelude, 
seems to have led a luxurious schoolboy 
life, ifwe take into consideration his pe- 
culiar tastes. As regarded diet, it had 


something indeed of Spartan strict- 
ness. But the discipline which = 
mitted so much robust and healthy 
exercise cannot, we surmise, have been 
very strict. Neither “longsnor shorts,” 
neither Cocker nor Euclid, interfered 
with boating, riding, or skating; and 
the future poet, like his own Michael, 
was in the heart of many thousand 
mists, and suffered to disport himself 
at earliest dawn, and in the long sum- 
mer noon when the sun bronzed the 
mountain sides, and when the stars 
came forth behind the black peaks and 
ridges of the mountains. He tells us 
of his co-mates and himself :— 


We were a noisy crew ; the sun in heaven 
Beheld not vales more beautiful than ours ; 

Nor saw a band in happiness and joy 

Richer, or worthier of the ground they trod. 

I could record, with no reluctant voice, 

The woods of autumn, and their hazel bowers 
With milk-white clusters hung; the rod and line, 
True symbol of hope’s foolishness, whose strong 
And unreproved enchantment led us on 

By rocks and pools shut out from every star, 
All the green summer, to forlorn cascades, 
Among the windings hid of mountain brooks. 
Unfading recollections ! at this hour 

The heart is almost mine with which I felt, 


From some hill-top on sunny afternoons, 
The paper kite, high among fleecy clouds, 
Pull at her rein, like an impetuous courser ; 
Or, from the meadows sent on gusty days, 
Behold her breast the wind, then suddenly 





Dashed headlong, and rejected by the storm. 


But we pass on from this robust and 
healthy boyhood—not unmindful that 
Cowper, at Westminster, “dared not 
look above the knee-strings of the 
tyrant who bullied and tortured him” 
—to the description of Wordsworth’s 
life at Cambridge. 

The change of home for school is 
often a yearning sorrow: that of school 
for college is frequently a vague sur- 
prise. The freedom of manhood is 
at once realised, its responsibilities are 


remotely apprehended. ‘There is a 
touch of humour as well as of deep 
melancholy in the account of Words- 
worth’s university career. The hardy 
and uncouth lad became at once what 
in those days was called, we believe, 
“a maccaroni.” But Wordsworth 
could not even be “dandified” with- 
out an allusion to nature. He de- 
scribes himself after visiting “ tutor 
and tailor,” as 


—————- attired 
In splendid garb, with hose of silk, and hair 
Powdered like rimy trees, when frost is keen. 


It is remarkable too that for the first 
and only time in his life Wordsworth 
got “ bouzy” at Cambridge. Nor was 


the occasion less strange than the fact 
itself. He sacrificed to Bacchus in 
honour of John Milton the water- 
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drinker. It should be added however 
in justice both to the idol and the vic- 
tim, that he was in time for evening 
chapel, “ albeit long after the importu- 
nate bell had stopped.” ‘The reader, 
whether actually an alumnus or likely 
to be a visitant of Cambridge, may be 
glad to learn that “the evangelist S¢. 
John” was Wordsworth’s patron : that 
his rooms were in the first of the three 
Gothie courts which composed the old 
red-brick college ere Mr. Rickman’s 
stately corridors and supplement had 
crossed the Cam and rendered the 
New Court the cynosure of all gowns- 
men’s eyes. Had Wordsworth been a 
severe student, and ambitious of ma- 
thematical distinction, he might have 
reasonably murmured at the garret 
assigned him by the Johnian tutors. 
Near him was the clock of Trinity col- 
lege with its quarterly mementoes of 
the lapse of time: beneath him were 
- the college kitchens with their shrill- 
tongued manciples and “ humming 
sound less tuneable than bees :” and 
hard by was the Trinity organ roll- 
ing, at morn and even, its melo- 
dious thunder over lawn and court. 
But of what Cambridge might in those 
days have taught him, there was little 
that Wordsworth cared to learn. The 
roving pupil of Hawkshead grammar- 
school probably brought with him to 
the university strong indispositions to 
the study of fluxions and conic sec- 
tions, although in after life at least he 
was a profound admirer of the higher 
geometry. After the first novelty had 
worn off, Wordsworth felt what so 
many intellectual but non-reading men 
both before and after him have felt at 
Cambridge—the flatness and unpro- 
fitablenesss of University life to all not 
actually engaged in the strife for col- 
lege prizes and fellowships. Since 
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Wordsworth was an undergraduate, 
indeed, Cambridge has widened its 
stadium, and latterly has thrown down 
most of the barriers that excluded 
from honours all who did not combine 
the soul of a ready reckoner with the 
strength of a coach-horse. Still so 
much remains in the University course 
either illiberal in spirit or palsying in 
its effects, that we trust the Royal 
Commission will inaugurate its in- 
quiries into the studies of the univer- 
sity by pondering upon Wordsworth’s 
experiences as narrated in his Prelude. 
His confessions are verified by scores 
of youthful and hopeful spirits in each 
returning year. The beginning of the 
race is radiant with hope: apathy ar- 
rives ere half the course is over: and 
the goal is—a blank. Professor Sedg- 
wick in the last edition of his “ Dis- 
course on the Studies of the Univer- 
sity,"—a work in which the comment 
overlays the text and the chaff buries 
the wheat—says indeed that Words- 
worth, having declined the combat 
himself, was no fair judge of the sys- 
tem of training or the value of the 
prize. But if the general effect of 
Cambridge studies be, as we believe it 
to be, to deaden the imagination, to 
enfeeble the intellectual energies, and 
to create even in active and ingenuous 
minds a mental, if not a moral, apathy, 
there must be something rotten in the 
state of Alma Mater, which if the Com- 
mission can discover and remove, it 
will deserve heartier thanks than were 
ever paid to “captain or colonel, 
or knight in arms” for deliverance 
wrought or victory achieved. We may 
infer what Wordsworth about the year 
1788 thought of the then actual Cam- 
bridge by the speculations in which he 
indulges of what a University might 
and ought to be :— 


Yet I, though used 


In magisterial liberty to rove, 

Culling such flowers of learning as might tempt 
A random choice, could shadow forth a place 

(If now I yield not to a flattering dream) 

Whose studious aspect should have bent me down 
To instantaneous service; should at once 

Have made me pay to science and to arts 

And written lore, acknowledged my liege lord, 

A homage frankly offered up, like that 


Which I had paid to Nature. 


Toil and pains 


In this recess, by thoughtful fancy built, 

Should spread from heart to heart; and stately groves, 
Majestic edifices, should not want 

A corresponding dignity within— 
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The congregating temper that pervades 

Our unripe years, not wasted, should be taught 
To minister to works of high attempt— 

Works which the enthusiast would perform with love. 
Youth should be awed, religiously possessed 

With a conviction of the power that waits 

On knowledge, when sincerely sought and prized 
For its own sake, on glory and on praise 

If but by labour won, and fit to endure 

The passing day; should learn to put aside 

Her trappings here, should strip them off abashed 
Before antiquity and stedfast truth 

And strong book-mindedness ; and over all 

A healthy sound simplicity should reign, 

A seemly plainness, name it what you will, 


Republican or pious. 


“ The long vacation” restored Words- 
worth to haunts more congenial to 
his temper than either the gaieties 
or the solemnities of Cambridge. But 
we must pass over the fourth chap- 
ter entirely, and merely extract from 
the fifth a dream of the poet’s which 
for its clear and sublime vision is 
surpassed, in our opinion, by none 
of his later creations, and has few 
rivals in the entire cycle of verse, 
Christian or heathen. We have said 
already that Wordsworth fervently 
admired the sublimer mathematics. 


The poet and the geometrician are in 


fact correlates of one another: both 
reign over a realm of order: both are 
independent of the fleeting forms and 
fashions of social existence, and divide, 
as it were, between them the world of 
human power. The dream is this: the 
— had been reading “ Don Quixote” 

y the sea side, and while his brain 
was still impressed with the delicate 
tracery of Cervantian fancy, he wan- 
dered, as if by an unconscious an- 
tagonism of thought, into speculations 
upon pure geometry; at length “his 
senses yielded to the sultry air,” and 
he passed into a dream. 


I saw before me stretched a boundless plain 

Of sandy wilderness, all black and void, 

And, as I looked around, distress and fear 

Came creeping over me, when at my side— 

Close at my side—an uncouth shape appeared 
Upon a dromedary, mounted high. 

He seemed an Arab of the Bedouin tribes : 

A lance he bore, and underneath one arm 

A stone, and in the opposite hand a shell 

Of a surpassing brightness. At the sight 

Much I rejoiced, not doubting but a guide 

Was present, one who with unerring skill 

Would through the desert lead me ; and while yet 
I looked and looked, self-questioned what this freight 
Which the new comer carried through the waste 
Could mean, the Arab told me that the stone 

(To give it in the language of the dream) 

Was “ Euclid’s Elements ;’’ and ‘‘ This,’’ said he, 
‘*Ts something of more worth ;’’ and at the word 
Stretched forth the shell, so beautiful in shape, 
In colour so resplendent, with command 

That I should hold it to my ear. I did so, 

And heard that instant in an unknown tongue, 
Which yet I understood, articulate sounds, 

A loud prophetic blast of harmony : 

An ode, in passion uttered, which foretold 
Destruction to the children of the earth 

By deluge, now at hand. No sooner ceased 

The song, than the Arab with calm look declared 
That all would come to pass of which the voice 
Had given forewarning, and that he himself 
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Was going then to bury those two books: 

The one that held acquaintance with the stars, 
And wedded soul to soul in purest bond 

Of reason, undisturbed by space or time: 

The other that was a god, yea many gods, 

Had voices more than all the winds, with power 
To exhilarate the spirit, and to soothe 

Through every clime the heart of human kind. 


The Arab proceeds on his mission : 
the dreamer attends him across the 


O’er half the wilderness diffused, 
A bed of glittering light: I asked the cause ; 
“Tt is,”’ said he, “ the waters of the deep 
Gathering upon us ;’’ quickening then the pace 
Of the unwieldy creature he bestrode, 
He left me: I called after him aloud ; 
He heeded not ; but, with his twofold charge 
Still in his grasp, before me, full in view, 
Went hurrying o’er the illimitable waste, 
With the fleet waters of a drowning world 


waste, until looking backwards he 
descries 


In chase of him. 


Our last extract has been long ; but 
it is an extract from Wordsworth, and 
we were unwilling to mutilate the 
dream-machinery by stricter compres- 
sion. We. must now hurry onwards. 
Nine books of the autobiography re- 
main, of which our limits permit only 
a meagre outline, although we could 
easily transcribe beauty or wisdom 


from every page. The society of Cam- 
— became less attractive to Words- 
worth; he resumed in great measure 
his communings with nature, and even 
felt those blind motions of the spirit 
that whispered to him his future voca- 
tion as a poet. He wandered during 
his second summer vacation 


Between romantic Dovedale’s spiry rocks, 
Pried into Yorkshire’s dales, or hidden tracts 


Of my own native region— 


and when the third summer had freed 
him from restraint accompanied a 
youthful friend, mountain-bred like 
himself, on an excursion through France 
to northern Italy. The first aspect of 
the continent, even now when steam- 
boats and railways have nearly ba- 
nished all startling or picturesque dis- 
tinctions, is an epoch in every man’s 
life; and most especially so if the man 
should by some millionth chance be a 
poet. But it was no ordinary phase 
of diversity that greeted Wordsworth 
upon landing in France. It was the 
Jubilee of the great Federation: the 
whole land wore a face of joy,—joy for 
the moment as deep as being, and as 
universal as light—joy springing from 
the certainty of one great deliverance, 
and from the unconsciousness at the 
moment that tyranny, unlike destiny, 
1s not one form under many names, but 
that both her names and her aspects 
are myriad and multiform. We are 
tempted by the narrowness of our 
Gent. Maa. Vou, XXXIV. 


limits to deviate for an instant from 
chronological order, and to bring into 
one view, and into this place, the gene- 
ral results of Wordsworth’s tour and 
residence in France upon his character 
and poetry. We have already observed 
that his sympathies were not readily 
moved; we have seen that at Cam- 
bridge, after a brief interim, his bias 
to lonely communings with nature and 
his own heart returned upon him ; and 
that he was rather a spectator of life 
than an actor in any of its scenes. But 
the French Revolution was an electric 
shock to his whole spiritual being, per- 
versive in its immediate, and perma- 
nent in its remote effects. It led him, 
both in its transit and catastrophe, to 
meditate deeply on the destinies and 
capacities of man; upon the powers 
and duties of the poet; upon the rela- 
tions of society and nature; upon all 
that keeps man little, and upon all that 
might render him great. ‘The lyrical 
ballads, the Cron pnetacen, and the 
3 
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renown of Wordsworth, have wrought 
one of the greatest literary revolutions 
the world has ever seen: and the nerve 
and purpose to work it were braced 
and formed under the influence of a 
corresponding convulsion in politics. 
Men had already asked themselves the 
question, shall we continue to obey 
phantasms, or shall we search for reali- 
ties; and poets also were beginning to 
say, at least in Germany and England, is 
our vocation for the apparent only, or for 
thetrue? Verse was regarded no longer 
as an elegant accomplishment, or the 
poet merely as one who could amuse a 
vacant hour, but not instruct a thought- 
ful one. Childish things were put away; 
and poetry resumed the dignity, and 
almost the stature, of its first manhood. 
His residence in France may be as much 
regenera as the discipline, as exter- 
nal nature had been the nurse of 
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Wordsworth’s mind. France afford- 
ed what Cambridge had denied. It 
aroused in him, for a while at least, an 
intense sympathy with mankind. His 
inward eye was turned upon the prac- 
tical world. He studied society as 
well as solitude. In the whole range of 
Wordsworth’s writings, we have met 
with no individual portraiture which, to 
our feelings, can for an instant compete 
with his sketches of the royalist and 
republican officers of the garrison, we 
presume, of Orleans. We have not 
room for both; and we therefore ex- 
tract the picture of the royalist as com- 
prising at least one Shaksperian touch, 
and as being in itself better adapted 
to our narrowing limits. The reader 
of Tennyson will recal one of those 
parallels which oceur, without deriva- 
tion from each other, in the works of 
first-rate poets. Of these officers— 


One, reckoning by years, 
Was in the prime of manhood, and ere while 
He had sate lord in many tender hearts ; 
Though heedless of such honours now, and changed ; 
His temper was quite mastered by the times, 
And they had blighted him, had eaten away 
The beauty of his person, doing wrong 
Alike to body and to mind ; his port, 
Which once had been erect and open, now 
Was stooping and contracted, and a face, 
Endowed by nature with her fairest gifts 
Of symmetry and light and bloom, expressed, 
As much as any that was ever seen, 
A ravage out of season, made by thoughts 


Unhealthy and vexatious. 


With the hour, 


That from the press of Paris duly brought 

Its freight of public news, the fever came, 

A punctual visitant, to shake this man, 
Disarmed his voice, and fanned his yellow cheek 
Into a thousand colours ; while he read, 

Or mused, his sword was haunted by his touch 
Continually, like an uneasy place 


In his own body. 


General Beaupuis, the republican 
counterpart of the royalist portraiture, 
might have been the original of Words- 


worth’s “ Happy Warrior,” although 
his end was infelicitous, since in the 
Vendean war 


He perished fighting, in supreme command, 
Upon the borders of the unhappy Loire. 


By birth Beaupuis ranked amongst 
. the most noble : but in his sympathies 
with mankind he resembled Clarkson, 
Howard, and Las Casas, rather than 
either the ordinary members of his 
class or the ordinary sharers of his 
opinions. His character, its depth and 
benignity, was one of those spiritual 
births which are rife in revolutionary 
eras. There are social as well as spi- 


ritual regenerations, and this was one 
ofthem. Ascaptain of the guards under 
Louis XIV. Beaupuis would have been 
marked as a benevolent and enlightened 
man ; in the stormy era of the Grand 
Monarque’s ill-fated descendant he 
appears as the apostle of general hu- 
manity. His compassion to the indi- 
vidual was great; but his sympathy 
with the race transcended feeling and 
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soared into the sternest and most se- 
rene regions of duty. The following 
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anecdote, which Wordsworth has per- 
petuated, will illustrate our meaning : 


And when we chanced 
One day to meet a hunger-bitten girl, 
Who crept along fitting her languid gait 
Unto a heifer’s motion, by a cord 
Tied to her arm, and picking thus from the lane 
Its sustenance, while the girl with pallid hands 
Was busy knitting in a heartless mood 
Of solitude, and at the sight my friend 
In agitation said, “ "Tis against that 
That we are fighting,’ I with him believed 
That a benignant spirit was abroad 
Which might not be withstood. 


Of the immediate predecessors of 
Wordsworth two alone can be regarded 
as original poets of any large dimen- 
sions, Churchill and Cowper. From the 
former, and perhaps the most vigorous 
of the two, Wordsworth, both as a 
man and an artist, would recoil, for 
Churchill was a coarse worldling and 
an offset in verse of Dryden. Between 
Cowper and Wordsworth there existed 
a nearer poetical kindred, although the 
latter in his critical prefaces has been 
rather too chary in his acknowledg- 
ments of the relationship. For Cowper, 
with a feebler will and less adven- 
turous temper, was a zealous oppo- 
nent of poetic diction and a stickler 
for representing rural objects in un- 
adorned simplicity. But the author 
of the Task enjoyed few or none of 
the educational advantages possessed 
by the author of the Lyrical Ballads. 
He lived in a conventional age; his 
travels did not extend beyond a trip 


in Sir Thomas Hesketh’s yacht to the 
mild scenery of the Isle of Wight; his 
literary connexions were few and tri- 
vial; and his gloomy religion affected 
his contemplation of external nature. 
We have been much struck, however, 
while reading the Prelude, with its 
numerous resemblances to the Task. 
The structure and cadence of the 
blank verse, which differ considerably 
from the pauses and measure of the 
** Excursion,” are very similar to the 
metrical peculiarities of Cowper. There 
is also, although in a very inferior de- 

ee, an irony in the Prelude in which 

owper delighted over much, and 
which Wordsworth has nearly ex- 
cluded from his later productions. Let 
the reader judge whether the follow- 
ing description of the tradesmen’s 
signs in London might not be placed 
in the same category with “ Katter- 
felto wandering for his bread.” 


The string of dazzling wares, 
Shop after shop, with symbols, blazoned names, 
And all the tradesman’s honours overhead : 
Here fronts of houses, like a title-page, 
With letters huge inscribed from top to toe, 
Stationed above the door, like guardian saints : 
There, allegoric shapes, female or male, 
Or physiognomies of real men, 
Land-warriors, kings or admirals of the sea, 
Boyle, Shakespeare, Newton, or the attractive head 
Of some quack-doctor, famous in his day. 


We have extracted liberally: but, 
if we have studied the Prelude rightly, 
not too liberally for the approval of 
our readers. It is seldom that we 
have the privilege of noticing so mas- 
terly a work as this poem, still less sel- 
dom do we meet with one so rich in 
both historical and psychological in- 
terest. But we must now conclude, 


artly rejoicing, and partly regretting, 
that the late na Lomein 
should not have printed, in his lifetime, 
this record of his mind’s growth. It 
is after all but a splendid propylea to a 
much more majestic and comprehensive 
design. For the Prelude was intended to 
be introductory to the Recluse, and the 
Recluse, if completed, would have con- 
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sisted of three parts. Of these the 
second part alone—The Excursion— 
was finished and given to the world by 
the author. The first book of the first 
part of the Recluse still remains in 
manuscript; but the third part was 
only “seme The Prelude therefore, 
complete as it is with regard to a brief 
period of the poet’s life, is only a frag- 
ment, and one more example of the 
many which the last generation could 
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produce of the uncertainty of human 
projects and of the contrast between 
the promise of youth and the accom- 
plishment of manhood. Such as it is, 
we rejoice to welcome it, while we re- 
gret that the greeting and applause 
with which it has been universally 
hailed, can’ no longer soothe and 
strengthen the soul of the great rege- 
nerator of English poetry—William 
Wordsworth. 





PUBLIC REJOICINGS ON THE BIRTH OF THE SON OF JAMES II. 
A.D. 1688. 


Mr. Ursan, 

THE light of this world has seldom 
dawned upon an infant who passed 
through a longer course of heart-sick- 
ening disappointment, than that prince 
who was born, a month before his ex- 
pected time, in the palace of St. 
James’s, on the morning of Sunday 
the 10th June, 1688. No one doubts 
now-a-days that he was the King’s 
son. The old romance of the warm- 
ing-pan has entirely died out. But it 
was an untruth which at that time did 
its work with fatal completeness. No 
lying spirit was ever more successful. 
“The calamities of the poor child,” 
remarks Macaulay, “ had begun be- 
fore his birth. The nation over which, 
according to the ordinary course of 
succession, he would have reigned, was 
fully persuaded that his mother was 
not really pregnant,” and the circum- 
stances of his birth were such as not 
only to rivet suspicions in the minds 
of those who were already prepared to 
welcome them, but even to infuse them 
where there was little predisposition to 
give them encouragement. 

Evelyn is a striking example of this. 
No one was better disposed to give a 
loyal welcome to a Prince of Wales 
than the amiable diarist, but even he 
was compelled to record that the birth 
on the 10th June would “ cause dis- 

utes,” and that it “ was very surpris- 
ing, it having been universally given 
out that her Majesty did not a till 
the next month.’ Nor was the period 
less fortunate in other respects. The 
seven bishops were sent to the Tower 


on Friday the 8th June. The sym- 
pathy of the people with the prelates 
was universal ; their discontent with 
the measures of the King alarming. 
“ Infinite crowds,” remarks Evelyn, 
fell on their knees before the bishops as 
they passed from the barge to their place 
of imprisonment. The people publicly 
rayed for them, begged their bless- 
ing, and stirred them up to fortitude 
and perseverance by every possible ex- 
hibition of encouragement and fellow- 
feeling. It was whilst the whole nation 
was in the very ferment of the excite- 
ment occasioned by this memorable 
incident, and was waiting on the very 
tip-toe of anxiety for the following 
Friday, the first day of term, when 
the bishops were to be brought to 
Westminster to plead, that this most 
unfortunate of births took place. How 
different the scenes! In the Tower, 
even the stern coldness of the royal 
prison-keepers could not prevent every 
form of public sympathy, respect, and 
honour from being lavished on the 
prisoners; in the palace, the very cradle 
of the royal infant was surrounded by 
falsehood, suspicion, scorn, and doubt. 
But let us turn to another phase of 
this singular history—the means taken 
by the court to overbear the general 
suspicion, by arousing the feeling of 
affectionate loyalty which Englishmen 
had ever entertained towards a Prince 
of Wales. Sunday the 17th June was 
appointed as a general day of thanks- 
giving in London and for ten miles 
round, on account of the young prince’s 
birth ; and a form of prayer was com- 
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sed on the occasion ry Sprat, the 
Bishop of Rochester.* This was pro- 
bably merely the usual course, but the 
17th July was appointed asa day of more 
special and peculiar public rejoicing, 
and at night the event was celebrated 
by a splendid exhibition of fireworks 
on the Thames. Evelyn says, “ We 
saw them to great advantage; they 
were very fine, and cost some thou- 
sands of pounds, in the pyramids, 
statues, &c. but were spent too soon 
for so long a preparation.” These 
fireworks were under the management 
of Sir Martin Beckman, principal 
engineer during thereigns of Charles IT. 
and James II. and still remembered as 
the designer of the alterations in the for- 
tifications at Tilbury Fort and Sheer- 
ness. He had been knighted by James 
II. on the 20th March, 1685-6. Beck- 
man designed to commemorate these 
great public rejoicings by views of the 
exploding fireworks, engraved in mez- 
zotint, with descriptions ; and a privi- 
lege of exclusive publication for four- 
teen years was granted to him by the 
King. Ihave not been able to find 
this book, or the mezzotints, in the 
British Museum, or to trace their 
existence elsewhere. Ifthey were pub- 
lished, the growth of public discord 
probably narrowed their circulation to 
a very few copies, which would now 
be considerable historical curiosities. 
The fact of their preparation and in- 
tended publication appears in the War- 
rant Book of Lord Sunderland, then 
the Secretary of State, which is pre- 
served in the State Paper Office. The 
document there entered runs in the 
following words :— 


(Dom. Various, No. 597, p. 56.] 

“James R, 

‘James the Second, &c. To all to 
whom these presents shall come, Greeting. 
Whereas our trusty and well beloved Sir 
Martin Beckman, Knight, our principal 
ingineer, hath printed in mezzo-tinto the 
Royall Fireworks shewed on the Thames 
on the 17th day of July last past, upon 
the occasion of the birth of our most dear 
son the Prince of Wales, with a descrip- 
tion of the same, in the performance 
whereof he hath been at great expence 
and charge, we have therefore thought fit, 
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upon his humble request, to give and grant, 
and we do by these presents give and grant, 
unto him the said Sir Martin Beckman, 
his executors, administrators, and assigns, 
our royal licence and privilege for the sole 
printing and publishing the said descrip- 
tion with the prints in mezzo tinto, for 
and during the term of fourteen years, to 
be computed from the day of the first 
setting forth of the same; And our royal 
will and pleasure is, and we do hereby 
require and command, that during the said 
term of fourteen years no printer, pub- 
lisher, or other person, being our subject, 
do imprint or cause to be imprinted, with- 
out the knowledge and consent of him the 
said Sir Martin Beckman, his executors, 
administrators, or assigns, the aforesaid 
description or prints or any part thereof, 
or to sell the same, or to import into our 
kingdom of England any copies thereof 
imprinted beyond the seas, upon pain of 
the loss and forfeiture of all copies so im- 
printed, sold, or imported contrary to the 
tenor of this our Royal License, and of 
such other penalties as by the laws and 
statutes of this our realm can be inflicted; 
whereof the master, wardens, and Company 
of Stationers are to take notice, that the 
same may be entered in their register, and 
due obedience be yielded thereunto. Given 
at our Court at Windsor the 10th day of 
August, 1688, in the fourth year of our 
reign. By His Majesty’s command, 
‘* SUNDERLAND.” 


Very considerable sums were ex- 
pended also in other places, and in va- 
rious foreign countries, in celebraticn of 
this melancholy birth. The same War- 
rant Book of Lord Sunderland con- 
tains the following entry, which ex- 
plains what was done at Rome. 


[Ibid. p. 93.] 

‘¢ Sir John Lytcott, his majesty’s agent 
at Rome, humbly desires to be allowed for 
what he has expended extraordinarily on 
occasion of the public rejouissances here 
for the birth of the prince, the several 
particulars and bills whereof amount to 
4501. Jo. Lytcorr.”’ 

‘¢ | think this reasonable, and do allow 
it. SUNDERLAND, P.’’ 


But the most expensive display was 
made at Paris; the bill for which gives 
a minute account of the nature of 
these public rejoicings. It is as fol- 
lows :— 





* Evelyn’s Diary, 17th June, 1688. 


+ Ibid. 17th July, 1688. 
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[Dom. Various, 597, p. 69.] 


“ Bevill Skelton, Esq. his Majesty’s Envoyé extraordinary, humbly desires allowance 
of the expences for the public rejoicings for the birth of the Prince of Wales. 


‘¢ For machines, figures, painting, and fireworks agreed with Mons. Berin 


livres 
- 3937 10 


“ Agreed with a ¢traiteur for a wane for 120 persons at 4 tables, with 30 


coverts each r 


- 3600 0 


“ Wine to run out of several conduits amongst the people, which lasted near 4 


hours : 


“ For 130 Swiss guards at my house and about the machine 
“« For wine for the guests, pages, servants, and Swisse guards at and after 


supper . 


** For violins, trumpets, and hautboys and "drums, the violins for the ball, 
and the others to play whilst the fireworks were burning ° ° 

‘< Tiluminations at my house and at the house where the supper was made; : 
tapistry to hang the rooms of Montrouge and the balcony of my house 

‘“ For limonades and other cooling liquors whilst the fire was burning and 
during the dancings, with sweetmeats and fruits . 

“ A present to Mons. Berin, the king’s artificer, who contrived the whole 


work * 3 e : 


which being reduced into pounds sterling, at 1230 livres per cent. makes . £917 


**T allow this bill. 


These records appear to me to be 
equally singular and melancholy. 
Surely the mockery of worldly gran- 
deur, and the hollowness of public 
rejoicing, were never before or since 
more strikingly exhibited. The poor 
infant was in a few months carried forth 
to learn in the country which had been 
called upon to rejoice at his birth, 
what are the sorrows of exile and 
the bitterness of life-long disappoint- 
ment. 

Beckman’s mezzotints were probably 
strangled in a too tardy birth; but the 


500 
337 


- 1200 


281 
675 
450 
300 


. . . . . . 


. 11,281 


Livres . 


0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
5 
2 


“B. SKELTON.” 
SuNDERLAND, P.’’ 


University of Cambridge, with the very 
perfection of hasty loyalty, poured 
forth a volume of congratulation with- 
in a few days after the birth of the 
rince, even before he was declared 
rince of Wales. It is entitled, “Tl- 
lustrissimi Principis Ducis Cornubize 
et Comitis Palatini, &c. genethliacon. 
Cantab. 4to. 1688.” The nature of the 
poetry may be easily imagined. I will 
give one example of what may be 
termed its prophecy as well as its polite- 
ness: it is from a poem by Mr. J. 
Cooper, a fellow of Trinity College :— 


See at his birth how all things, madam, smile, 
O’er the whole face of our now happy isle! 
Peace, plenty, ease, and every other bliss 
Which Heaven can grant or wanton mortals wish, 
With this great infant come to bless our land, 
Offering with joy her sceptre to his hand. 

If war should e’er the quiet realm molest, 

To put his native valour to the test, 

A speedy victory his attempts will crown, 

T’ increase our happiness and his renown. 

All things succeeding in this wond’rous reign, 
Shall show the world a golden age again ; 
Whilst, duly conscious of your worth, you know 
That this and more to your famed self we owe : 
Such mighty blessings can the fair bestow ! 


Another gentleman, a member of Queen’s over-speedy delivery 
the same college, accounts for the equal politeness :— 


No tedious travail was for thee designed ; — 
Why should’st thou feel the curse that blessest all mankind ? 


What Dryden wrote upon the occasion is well known. 
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THE CASTLE AND HONOUR OF CLARE.* 
(With a Plate.) 


THE castle of Clare was a subject 
remarkably neglected by our old to- 
ographers. It is neither noticed by 
Pe and nor by Camden, and barely 
mentioned in Gough’s additions to the 
Britannia. It is not included among 
the subjects of King’s Munimenta 
Antiqua or Woolnoth’s Ancient Cas- 
tles. The first description we can find 
of it is a brief one communicated by 
Mr. Ruggles, of Clare, to the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for 1787, p. 790, and 
the first print a view published in the 
same year in Grose’s Antiquities. There 
are three views of its remains in Greig’s 
Antiquarian and Topographical Cabi- 
net, 1810; and the slight notices of 
Grose, repeated in that work, the Ex- 
cursions in Suffolk, and the Beauties of 
England and Wales, are all we believe 
that have hitherto appeared. Mean- 
while, it had been visited by the late 
Rey. R. E. Kerrich, in the year 1785 ; 
and among his collections, now depo- 
sited in the British Museum, are a 
ground-plan and several pen-and-ink 
sketches, which have been engraved to 
illustrate the paper now before us, 
which was recently presented by Mr. 
Samuel Tymms to the Bury and West 
Suffolk Archeological Institute. 

The name of Clare is familiar to 
the readers of English history as hav- 
ing belonged to a race of Earls who 
were amongst the most powerful in 
the reigns of our Norman kings, hold- 
ing the two earldoms of Hertford and 
Gloucester, and in another branch the 
earldom of Pembroke. Unlike the 
majority of their fellow-chieftains, they 
did not bring a surname with them 
from Normandy, although their family 
had there enjoyed the dignity of 
comtes of Brionne. They were one 


of those families who continued the 
practice of using a patronymic, ap- 
pearing as Fitz-Gilbert, Fitz-Richard, 
&c.; and when they first commenced 
the more ordinary use of a local de- 
signation, their preference was for a 
time divided between their castle of 
Tunbridge in Kent and that of Clare 
in Suffolk. At last, the latter became 
the established surname of the race. 
Thus we see that Clare was a pure 
English name f{ anterior to the advent 
of the Normans, and there is ample 
evidence that the castle, and a consi- 
derable dependent town, existed on 
this spot in Anglo-Saxon times. The 
Domesday survey does not expressly 
mention the castle; but it gives a 
large account of the resources of the 
lace, which it says had always en- 
joyed a market, and contained forty- 
three burgesses. It was in fact a 
border fortress of the East-Anglians, 
protecting their frontier towards the 
men of Essex. But we find some 
remarkable particulars in its _his- 
tory, which have hitherto not been 
properly understood, or at least not 
so prominently brought forward as 
they should be. In the peaceful 
days of the Confessor, when the mar- 
tial spirit of the Anglo-Saxons sub- 
mitted to the more devout views of that 
pious prince, Alfric son of Wisgar 
dedicated, or, in the language of our 
authority, “ gave” the manor of Clare 
to St. John, and settled upon it a cer- 
tain priest named Ledmar and others 
with him. By charter Alfric com- 
mitted the church and the whole place 
to the custody of Leofstan, abbat of 
Bury St. Edmund’s, and to the keep- 
ing of Wisgar, his own son. The 
clerks could not give nor alienate the 





* Clare Castle: a paper read by Samuel 


Tymms, esq. at the meeting of the Bury 


and West Suffolk Archeological Institute at Clare, Sept. 14, 1848. 
On the Origin of the Duchy of Clarence, the County of Clare, and the Clarenceux 


King at [of] Arms. 


By the Rev. J. W. Donaldson, B.D. (now D.D.) 
The Princess Joanna of Acre and her Alliances. 


By S. Tymms, esq 


Remarks on the Sign of the White Swan, at Clare, by Richard Almack, esq. and W. 


S. Walford, esq. 


—being papers printed in the first volume of the Proceedings of the Bury and West 


Suffolk Archeological Institute. 


+ There is another Clare in Essex, described in the Domesday survey ; a place 
called Clareia in Norfolk, and Clere (King’s Clere) in Hampshire. 
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land away from Saint John : but after 
King William came in he seized it 
into his own hand. Such are the par- 
ticulars of these transactions as briefly 
stated in Domesday book: but the 
most remarkable feature of the case is 
this, that not only the land, but the 
castle itself seems to have been trans- 
ferred to the monks. Alfric gave the 
whole “ manor ” to his religious foun- 
dation ; and though his son Wisgar 
“was its “ custos,” or protector, he was 
to keep it under the supervision of the 
abbat of Bury, and it was to remain a 
perpetual possession of the college of 
priests. ‘The Conqueror, however, did 
not approve of this ecclesiastical tenure 
of an important fortress, and having 
taken it into his own possession, he 
nted it to Richard son of comte 
ilbert. Now, the proof that the 
church of Saint John was within the 
mounds of the castle of Clare is fur- 
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nished by the documents which relate 
to its subsequent removal. Though no 
longer the lords of the place, and less 
richly endowed than before, the monks 
remained there until the year 1124, 
nearly sixty years after the Conquest : 
at which time the juxtaposition of the 
military and religious establishments 
having doubtless been found incon- 
venient, as was the case at Old Sarum, 
Gilbert de Clare removed the monks 
“de Castello Clare” to the adjoining 
village of Stoke. 

The Castle occupies an angle formed 
by the junction of the Chilton brook 
with the river Stour; but, though the 
Stour now separates the Castle from 
the Priory, it was not so in ancient 
times, when the stream ran southward 
of the Priory as well as of the Castle, 
and its course is at present known as 
the Old River. We now proceed with 
the description given by Mr. Tymms : 
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East View of Clare Castle. 


“ The remaining works consist of a high 
conical mound of earth, such as French 
antiquaries call La Motte, and two baileys 
or courts, inclosed by ramparts of earth, 
with some indications of there having been 
an outer ditch surrounding the whole ; 
and portions of the walls are still standing 
on the earth works. The chief entrance 
appears to have been on the western side 
of the outer bailey (A on the plan) imme- 
diately in a line with the Stoke road ; as, 
notwithstanding the entire removal of the 
rampart on this side (removed about 35 
years since for material to repair the 
roads,) with parts of those on the north 
and south sides, aged persons recollect, 
and early plans indicate the spot, where 
was the passage between the ramparts, 
which were here rounded off within the 
inclosure. The ramparts, formed after the 
Saxon manner by throwing the contents 
of a ditch inwards, were probably sur- 

. mounted by a palisade, no traces of 
foundations of a wall having been met 
with. A wide and deep ditch, part of 
which remains, separated the outer from 
the inner bailey; the entrance to the 
latter being near the middle of the south 
side of the former, where it appears to 
have been defended by a barbican of two 
demi-bastions of earth, around which the 


ditch was continued. In all probability 
a causeway and a drawbridge led to a cor- 
responding opening in the enceinte of the 
inner court, defended by two towers, one 
on each side of the entrance, and pro- 
tected from within by two demi-bastions, 
projecting inwards, which were on the op- 
posite side of this bailey, small portions of 
which still remain. The inner bailey was 
bounded beyond the ditch by the low 
grounds of the Stour on the south side, 
and inclosed by a wall, on the summit of 
the earth-works. This wall, between 20 
and 30 feet in height, defended by bastions 
and demi-bastions, was continued up the 
Motte on two sides to the donjon or keep. 
Portions of this wall remain on the north 
and south ramparts, and on the east side 
of the mound; and its foundations are 
traceable on the south and east sides. 
“The Motte is situated on the north- 
west side of this bailey, and forms part of 
the inclosure. It is 850 feet in cir- 
cumference at the base, of which 600 feet 
are without the inclosure, and 270 feet in 
diameter at the base. Portions of a ditch 
remain which surrounded it, except where 
the ramparts join it. The height of the 
mound is 53 feet, and its inclination 27°. 
It was crowned by an embattled cylindrical 
keep, built of flints and rubble, and 
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strengthened by fourteen external but-~ 
tresses * on a triangular plan, faced with 
freestone, the distance between the salient 
angles being five yards. 


The keep within 





A, Remains of wall. B, Line of wall. 
C, Lines of foundations. 
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scaffold-timbers were withdrawn, and were 
either not filled up or have been re-opened 
by the action of the weather. It was pro- 
bably not roofed over, or so roofed as to 
have an open court in the centre. Nothing 
now remains to show in what way the keep 
was entered; but it was probably ap- 
proached only from the inner bailey by a 
staircase in an attached turret, the walls 
not allowing of a staircase to curve up 
within their thickness, as at Launceston 
and Coningsburgh, where the walls are 
from 15 to 16 feet thick. 

“The curtain wall leading from the 
keep, and the walls of the enceinte, appear 
to be of a different period from the wall of 
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was 52 feet in diameter, and without 64; 
or, including the projection of the but- 
tresses, 70 feet. The wall is 25 feet high 
and only six feet in thickness, and the 
depth of the foundations, as ascertained by 
recent excavations, is. six feet below the 
level of the ground floor. From these 
facts it seems probable that the keep was 
never a place of great strength, like those 
Norman keeps of very massive masonry 
which have been carried through the mound 
to the natural level of the ground, or have 
had the mound thrown up around the 
structure. From the gradual sinking of 
the top it was supposed that there might 
be a subterranean chamber, but on dig- 
ging and boring to a depth of 24 feet, there 
were no traces of any such place. Nor 
was there found an interior circle such as 
is sometimes observable in Norman keeps, 
nor indeed masonry of any kind. There 
are no loop-lights in the remaining piece 
of wall, which measures 44 feet, or any 
indications of its having been a building 
of several stories. The small holes shewn 
in the accompanying view of the interior 
are the puttock-holes whence the builders’ 
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the keep; being, though of flints and 
rubble, very regular in the masonry, and 
well finished in courses of small dimen- 
sions. The employment in the keep wall 
of materials of various kinds, flat stones, 
tiles, bricks, &c. that had evidently been 
used before, would lead to the inference 
that it was erected after the removal of the 
College of St. John to Stoke, and with the 
materials of the demolished buildings. The 
presence of tiles and bricks has led to the 
belief that a Roman work was originally 
on this spot; but there is nothing in their 
form or material to indicate a Roman 
origin. The fact of keep-mounds being 
Norman is proved by their number in Nor- 





* i. e. if the keep was so regular in shape as the plan represents; but this appears 


to us to be scarcely proved, by the small portion of the walls now ee 
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in our own country. Within a radius of 
20 leagues of Caen, there are sixty castles 
with similar mounds; and nearly thirty 
remain in England and Wales.’’ 


With the suggestion here made that 
the round tower of Clare was erected 
upon the removal of the Collegiate 
buildings we are entirely disposed to 
coincide. The statements which fol- 
low, though probably correct in them- 
selves, may lead to misapprehension, if 
“ the fact of keep-mounds being Nor- 
man” is supposed to imply that where- 
ever keep-mounds occur they must be 
contemporaneous with the era of Nor- 
man architecture in this country. The 
truth spears to be that the lofty 
mound of earth was a constituent fea- 
ture of a stronghold, on both sides the 
channel, until the massive keep, ris- 
ing from the level ground, as at Ro- 
chester and in the Tower of London, 
was first constructed about the com- 
mencement of the twelfth century. 
The mota or mound at Clare is pac i 
Saxon: the tower may have been built, 
or rebuilt, upon it about the year 
1125; whilst the triangular buttresses, 
of which only three now remain, “are 
evidently of a later date, parts of an 
Edwardian repair.” 

It has been remarked in Sir Henry 
Ellis’s Introduction to Domesday Book, 
that the ruins now remaining of almost 
all the forty-eight castles mentioned in 
that record are uniform in respect to 
the peculiar features of a mound or 
keep. The accuracy of this remark 
has been questioned ; but we are glad 
to have so good an opportunity as the 
present to illustrate the subject, and to 
confirm the data we have already 
stated by the observations of a gen- 
tleman who must be admitted to be a 
very excellent authority :— 


* It appears to be true that a round or 
polygonal keep, raised upon a mound, is 
one distinctive feature of almost all the 
castles erected immediately after the Nor- 
man Conquest. Hence arises a question 
of the greatest interest in the history of 
castellated architecture, viz. how, and at 
what period, was the round tower, and its 
proper mound, superseded by the lofty 
square tower which needed not to be so ele- 
vated at its base? From my own obser- 
vations on the subject, I am induced to be- 
lieve that the round keep built on a mound 
was the prevailing style for a castle at the 
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mandy, and by many authentic specimens - 


period of the Conquest, and had been so 
for a long time before, and that the first 
castles built here by the Normans were 
erected hastily, without any attempt at a 
new style; but that, soon afterwards, 
when the country had become more 
settled, the stately quadrangular tower, 
which required a longer time and greater 
skill for its construction, obtained the 
preference over the older and simpler 
form. Arundel castle in Sussex, which 
still presents one of the most perfect ex- 
amples of the round keep built upon a 
mound, is expressly recognised in Domes- 
day Book as existing in the time of King 
Edward the Confessor. Gundulph bishop 
of Rochester, who came to that see in 
1077, and died in March 1107-8, has the 
credit of inventing the lofty castellated 
keep. That of Rochester castle was be- 
gun by him, but was not finished until 
fifty years after his death.’”,—Memoir on 
Lincoln Castle by E. J. Willson, esq. 
F.S.A., read before the Archeological In- 
stitute at Lincoln, 1848. 


We have now to consider another 
paper connected with the history of 
Clare, contributed to the West Suf- 
folk Archzological Institute by the 
Rev. J. W. Donaldson, B.D. the 
learned head-master of the Grammar 
School at Bury. The subjects which 
he undertakes to establish are the 
origin of 1. the royal title of Clarence; 
2. the name of the county of Clare in 
Treland; and 3..the designation of Cla- 
renceux borne by the king of arms, to 
whose jurisdiction the south of Eng- 
land is assigned. Mr. Donaldson does 
not propose as a new discovery that 
these designations “ are all equally de- 
rived from the old town of Clare,” 
which he presumes to be generally 
admitted ; but he proceeds to deduce 
their pedigree by various statements 
both historical and philological, the 
former of which are generally correct, 
but the latter in some respects fanci- 
ful and illusory. 

1. As to the title of Clarence. Mr. 
Donaldson asserts that Richard Earl 
of Hertford, who removed the monks 
to Stoke, and made the castle of Clare 
his own principal residence, was de- 
signated in Norman-French as Rich- 
ard de Clare, in Latin as Ricardus 
Clarensis, one designation being syno- 
nymous with the other; that the de- 
signation “comes Clarensis,” if used, 
but of which he cannot cite an exam- 
ple, would mean the Earl residing at 
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Clare, and not the Earl of Clare; that 
any member of the family settled else- 
where would be called de Clare, 
“whereas the Latin Clarensis* was ap- 
a sip to the occupant of Clare 
castle and to the possessor of its feu- 
dal honours ;” finally, that the terri- 
tory of which he was feudal chief would 
be called in Latin Clarentia; and 
hence the origin of the royal title of 
Clarence, 

‘** which was not only a solemn announce- 
ment of the fact that the immense posses- 
sions of a powerful and almost princely 
family had been added to the domains of 
the Plantagenets, but was in itself as sig- 
nificant of a large district as the Princi- 
pality of Wales and Duchy of Cornwall, 
which has been, since an epoch little an- 
terior to the creation of the Duchy of 
Clarence, invariably bestowed upon the 
eldest son of the reigning sovereign.’’ 


We have now stated the substance 
of Mr. Donaldson’s argument; the 
only fault of which is, we fear, that it is 
more ingenious than accurate. If when 
tracing the origin of the title in the 
way described he had proved it step 
by step, by examples, it were well: 
but, without such examples, we must 
confess that we can give it no further 
credit than to believe that Clarentia 
or Clarence was indeed a somewhat 
romantic version of “the honour of 
Clare,” but of no earlier date or origin 
than the year 1362, when it was 
erected into a duchy for Lionel son of 
Edward the Third. It is a remark- 
able fact (noticed by Mr. Walford in 
p- 70 of the papers before us) that 
Thomas Duke of Clarence, the younger 
son of Henry the Fourth, and the 
second who bore the title, had no part 
in the lordship of Clare, which was in 
his time vested in the Earl of March, 
as heir of the former Duke, Lionel. 
With him, therefore, it was a mere 
title, unconnected with territory. 


2. The County of Clare. 


‘In order to ascertain whence the 
county of Clare in Ireland derived. its 
name, we have only to inquire what mem- 
ber of the de Clare family, or what pos- 
sessor of the honour of Clare, was most 
likely, by his acts or possessions, to lend 
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his name as a territorial designation to a 
tract of land on the western coast of Con- 
naught.”’ 


After stating this postulate, Mr. 
Donaldson proceeds to say that the 
county Clare was not named from 
Richard Earl of Pembroke, commonly 
called Strongbow, the first invader of 
Treland; nor from the connexion of 
the Earls of Ulster with the Clare 
family ; nor from the Vice-royalty of 
the Duke of Clarence in 1362; but 
probably from Thomas de Clare, (bro- 
ther to Gilbert the second Earl,) who 
became possessed of a large tract of 
land in this part of Ireland about the 
year 1267. This coincides’ with the 
accepted account, which we find in 
Gorton’s Topographical Dictionary. 


‘‘Tts name is derived from Thomas de 
Clare, son of the Earl of Gloucester, to 
whom it was granted by King Edward I.” 


But there is another passage in the 
same work which somewhat militates 
against this decision; namely, that in 
the same county, in the parish of 
Dromceliffe, is a place called Clare, of 
which it is said, “This was once the 
capital of the county,” and an abbey 
was founded there in 1195. (Arch- 
dall’s Monasticon Hibernicum, p. 43.) 
There is also another Clare in the 
county Armagh; a third in the co. 
Galway, upon the river Clare ; a fourth 
in the co. Mayo; and a Clare island 
off the co. Cork, which forms the pro- 
montory of Cape Clear, the most 
southern point of Ireland. There are 
places named Clara in Kilkenny and 
the King’s County, and a Clara island 
at the entrance of Newport bay, co. 
Mayo. Some of these, it may be < 
posed, are names not derived from the 
family of Clare. Queen Elizabeth di- 
vided Thomond into the three counties 
of Limerick, Tipperary, and Clare. 
The two former were named after their 
principal towns. In Clare there is said 
to have been no great town; and we 
are not told why the township in 
Dromcliffe should have been selected 
as its “capital.” The county may then 
have received its name for historical 
reasons ; and not improbably for those 
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* Mr. Donaldson states ina note that William de Warren, Earl of Surrey, was 


called Comes Warrensis. 


We are sorry he has not given his authority, as old MSS. 


are liable to misreadings. Another note we regard with still greater incredulity, which 
states that the village of Clarendon “ seems to have been originally Clarensedunum.”’ 
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which Mr. Donaldson suggests; but, 
as it dates from so recent a period, it 
may be supposed that the actual reason 
is to be found in some contemporary 
document. 

3. We have last to give our consi- 
deration to Mr. Donaldson’s deriva- 
tion of the name of Clarenceux king 
of arms. He states that 


‘* it appears that there were originally two 
Kings at [of] arms,corresponding perhaps 
to the two archiepiscopal provinces ; one, 
to whom the jurisdiction north of the 
Trent was assigned, and who was conse- 
quently styled Roi des arms des Norroys, 
i. e. King at [of] arms of the Northmen, 
and the other, who had the control of the 
district south of Trent, and who was called 
Roi des armes des Surroys, or King at 
[of] arms of the Southerns; and under 
this title he is mentioned in the reign of 
Edward IIT.’’ 


From this statement, Mr. Donaldson 
proceeds to argue that the term Sur- 
roys is a synonym with Clarenceux ; 
the latter being, as he suggests, a 
French plural equivalent to Clarenti- 
ales, i. e. the vassals of the feudal lord 
of Clarentia or honour of Clare. We 
have seldom met with a stronger proof 
than this of the deceptive nature of 
mere etymological speculations—those 
will-o’-the-wisps which tempt the tra- 
veller from the plain path of historical 
research. The truths of etymology are 
invaluable: but its speculations are 
ever to be distrusted when they fly off 
in advance of ascertained facts. And 
such is most entirely the case in the 
present instance; as not one of the 
statements we have here quoted from 
Mr. Donaldson is historically true. 
Heis mistaken in supposing that Norroy 
was ever styled Roy des armes des 
Norroys; the document of the reign 
of Edward III. bearing him out no 
further than this, that there were two 
kings of arms, one Norroy otherwise 
Northroy, and the other Surroy other- 
wise Sudroy. It further appears that 
these kings did not usually go by the 
name of Norroy and Surroy, but by 
other names resembling those still at- 
tached to the heralds: for instance, on 
Lancaster herald being made a king of 
arms, he retaimed his former title, and 
was called Lancaster King of Arms, 
though his province was the same 
which has subsequently belonged to 


Clarenceux. Other titles of kings of 
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arms oceur, as March, Ireland, &c. 
There is consequently every reason to 
suppose that the explanation of Claren- 
ceux given in Noble’s College of Arms 
is the correct one; that is, that the 
first Clarenceux king, who occurs in 
the reign of Henry V. had been pre- 
viously Clarence herald, in the service 
of the Duke of Clarence the King’s 
brother. We account for the conver- 
sion of Clarence into Clarenceux, by 
regarding the latter as a corrupt spell- 
ing of the Latin Clarentius: for, before 
we can admit Mr. Donaldson’s deriva- 
tion of Clarenceux as the plural of 
Clarencel, we must be shown the ex- 
istence of the word in either the plural 
or the singular number. It is a notion 
too improbable to be entertained that 
the term of “men of Clarence,” if it 
had existed, would have been trans- 
ferred from the vassals of that house, 
large as were its possessions, to all the 
inhabitants of the south of England: 
but Mr. Donaldson may be assured 
that no such term ever did exist, either 
under the form Clarentiales or les 
Clarenceux. The herald’s title may 
have been Latinized as Clarencellus, or 
derived, as we have already said, from 
a corrupted pronunciation of its usual 
Latin form, Clarentius. 

There is one other matter connected 
with Clare which has occasioned some 
debate before the Bury Archeological 
Institute. An ancient carving, for- 
merly attached to the window of an 
inn, represents a White Swan, placed 
between two shields, the one of France 
and England quarterly, with a label; 
the other of Mortimer and De Burgh 
quarterly. Mr. Walford has written 
a long and elaborate essay, in order to 
ascertain to what individual those arms 
may be supposed to point: but his 
labour we might say was wholly fruit- 
less, did not the historical statements 
which he has embodied form in them- 
selves a very valuable accession to the 
volume. It is to set an undue limit to 
the meaning and uses of heraldic en- 
signs, to regard them as merely be- 
longing to persons. They were con- 
tinually the emblems of places, of 
honours and dignities, in which sense 
they came to be employed historically 
and traditionally, as it were, particu- 
larly in architecture. Thus the cinque- 
foil was the ensign of the honour of 
Leicester borne or quartered by the 
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Earls of Leicester down to the Dudleys 
and Sidneys: the arms of Newburgh 
were quartered by the Beauchamps, as 
those of the Earldom of Warwick; 
et sic de ceteris. Viewed in this light 
the shields which accompany the 
White Swan at Clare are nothing more 
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nor less than the arms of the duchy of 
Clarence and the earldom of March: 
which dignities were associated from 
the time of the marriage of Edward 
Mortimer Earl of March with Philippa 
daughter of the first duke of Clarence, 
andi hed become the standing historical 
coats of the town of Clare. Mr. Wal- 
ford says, “ Enough, I think, has been 
said to shew that the arms in question 
were not those of Lionel Duke of 
Clarence, as the issue of his daughter 
did not bear them; and it is not likely 
any one would have ventured to puf 
up those arms, associated with the coat 
of Mortimer, in their own town of 
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Clare.” (p. 72.) It is true that the 


Earl of March did not bear or quarter 
the royal coat of Clarence ; but might 
not “ mine host” of the Swan venture 
on historical and local grounds, so far 
as to put the arms of his former lord 
on one side, and those of his actual 
lord on the other side, of his goodly 
bird? As only one such sign is now 
remaining we cannot tell but what 
other landlords in Clare did the same 
when they carved or painted a White 
Hart or a Red Lion ; and therefore we 


do not see any cause for surprise in 
finding the White Swan, though he be 
a Lancastrian bird, duly supported by 
the — of the Yorkist lords of the 
town. The connection or personal ap- 
plication of the whole, which Mr. Wal- 
ford contends for, is not necessary. 
The White Swan was the sign of the 
inn, which “ mine host” might set 
up, particularly during a Lancasirian 
reign, as a loyal subject ; as a man of 
— he ‘added the arms of his feudal 
ords. 





MEDIZVAL SEALS. 


Mr. Ursan, 

AT p. 416 of your new number 
mention is made of a “ medizval seal 
lately found by Mr. Jenkins, on which 
a cock and a hare are seen looking 
into a cauldron; the inscription round 
is, ‘Her is na mare bote cok, pot, 
hare;’ or, in other words, ‘ Here is no 
more than cock, pot, hare ;’” and it is 
added, “ Mr, Albert Way possesses a 
singular counterpart, probably cut by 
the same artist; the subject is an ape 
riding on an ass, and holding an owl 
on his wrist, as if in the sport of hawk- 
ing; the inscription is‘ Here is no lass— 


ape, ule, and ass;’ or in other words, 
‘Here is no less than ape, owl, and 
ass.” 

Will you allow me to offer a sugges- 
tion respecting the latter of the two 
legends, which may perhaps lead to 
the elucidation of both? Does not 
the “ape ule and ass” refer to the 
metamorphosis of the Platonic philoso- 
pher, that is, to the Ap-ule-ian Ass? 

Is the other seal anything that can 
have been used as a stamp on earthen- 
ware ? 

Yours, &e. S. R. Marrzanp. 

Gloucester, 2nd Oct. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS. 
Bisuor Beprit to Lapy Wray. 


[WE have in preparation a paper upon the life of Bishop Bedell, in which 
we hope to bring before our readers many new and interesting particulars re- 
specting that noble example of Christian piety and love. In the meantime we 
have great pleasure in printing the following letters, which have been forwarded 
to us by a highly respected opeeaneneans The incident to which they relate 
is characteristic of Bedell, and will be found to be fully developed in the letters 
themselves. Bedell was instituted to the rectory of Great Horningsherth in 
the county of Suffolk on 13th March, 1625. (Gage’s Hist. of Suffolk, 506.) The 
Lady Wray to whom these letters were addressed was Frances, wife, first, of 
Sir Nicholas Clifford, and, secondly, of Sir William Wray of Glentworth, in the 
county of Lincoln. At the time when these letters were addressed to her, she 
was widow of the latter, and, as heiress of the Druries of Hawsted or Halsted, 








in possession of Halsted Hall and the other properties alluded to.—Ep.] 


[Baker’s MSS, xxxviii. 433 seq.] 
Letters (original) from Wm. BEDELL to 
dy Wray. 

‘* Good Madam, with my humble duty 
remembred.—I am bold, with the oppor- 
tunity of this bearer’s jorney to your ladi- 
ship, to move, in a matter of justice and 
religion, in respect whereof, though my- 
self have no merit with you, yet for your 
love to them, I perswade myself my 
motion shall not be unacceptable. It 
is a case of God’s right, and of the 
church of Horningerth, whereof this is 
now the 4th year that I have been incum- 
bent: in which space I have received no 
tythes, nor any allowance for the same, 
either of such landes as, lying within the 
parke of Halstead, are notwithstanding 
tythable to Horningerth, or yet of those, 
which, being without the pale, are within 
the boundes of my parish, and, as many 
yet alive can testifye, have constantly 
payde tythe to the same. I have from 
yeare to yeare demanded my right of my 
neighbor Covil, who hath holden them, 
and he hath respited the same till your 
ladiship’s pleasure were knowen; affirm- 
ing that the lands, as held, payd their part 
of a certain composition, in respect of 
which the parke is discharged, as it is 
sayd, of tyth. Now it may please your 
ladiship to informe yourself of the truth 
of my clayme, which I shall make good 
out of the rolles of this mannor, and 
sundry other ancient writenes and memo- 
tials, which have come to my handes ; and 
for the partes without the pale of the 
park, by the voice and testimony of many 
credible persons; and then I doubt not 
but you will appoint such order herein as 
to equity shall appertain. I will not use 
any arguments which might seeme devised 
for mine owne benefit, or argue doubt of 
your ladiship’s religious minde in this 
affaire. This only I will say, it concernes 
your ladiship, and the hopefull gentleman 


your sonne, a great deal more then me» 
that the Church be not wronged. For as 
for me, I have enough besides ; neither 
doe I account this, or the rest, to be my 
portion, but Him, whose it is. It shall be 
wisedome for your ladiship to provide, 
that whensoever He shall stand up to visite 
your house, He doe not finde any stone of 
it to stand upon the ruines of His. Con- 
cluding, I beseech God, who, for reasons 
best known to himself, hath transferred 
so goodly an inheritance from the name 
of the Druries, and by your ladiship 
brought it into your family, raised by 
justice and truth, by the same meanes 
to continue it therein for ever. So I 
rest, 
‘* Madame, 
“Your * * ‘in Christ, 
*“ [W. Bepett] ”’ blotted. 

A note of the lands, the tythes whereof I 

demande, lying within the parke of Hal- 

sted, or near thereunto :— 

‘‘ Imprimis, of 22 acres and an halfe, 
pasture and medows, called Monkes 
landes, anciently parcell of the demesnes 
of Horningerth Hall, lying in Halsted, 
betwene the lands of John Bokenham, 
Gent., on both sides, and abutting towards 
the south upon the wood called Erkold, 
Hen. 6, 20, which were after, granted to 
Roger Drury, esq. for 80 years, Hen. 7, 1°., 
and after to Robert Drury, by copy, for 
1ls. yearly, iii.* Hen. 7. 

“Item, of Howood Croft, conteyning 
2 acres lieing at Marham, as by the an- 
cient rentals made Hen. 8, 13°. 

“Item, of Brunkhill Leyes, and con- 
tains parcells of ground lying in Halsted 
Parke ; it is northe to the parish of Great 
Horningerth, whether the same with the 
former or other, as by Mr. John Holt’s 
note. Anno 1567. 

‘* Item, of an acre of land, within the 
parke, and without at the park gate, some- 
tyme Henry Kent’s. 





* It is not very clear whether this is ii. or iii. 
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‘* Item, of a peece of pasture 2 acres, 
lying by the sayd [illegible]. 

“ Item, of an acre of the lands of the 
Hostilar of Bury St. Edmund’s, in the 
parke, and part in the highway. The 
ancient deeds of the Hostilar lands calls 
it an acre at Witheslane, abutting upon 
the land of L. Talmage. Anno Edw. 24, 9°. 

“Item, of a parcell of pasture, in the 
parke, near to the grove in the said parke, 
to the south thereof, sold by Mr. Thomas 
Lucas, as by the Roll Eliz. 32, and in 
other places. 

‘« All these lands belong to the mannor 
of Horningerth, and therefore tythe to the 
church of Horningerth, as appears by the 
terrier of Whepsted; and so it is in 
Whepsted, Jackworth, Westly, Nalton. 
The lands belonging to these manors, 
though within Horningerth bounds, tythe 
to these parishes. Sundry of them not 
onely doe belong to the manor, but are 
within the bounds of Horningerth also ; 
however, the tythe hath lately been de- 
tayned, without any consideration for the 
same.’’ [The rest blotted]. 


‘* Bishop Bepexv’s letter to Lady 
Wray. [So endorsed.] 

‘*Madam, with my humble service 
remembred,—It is now some months 
since that, hearing my neighbor, Mr. 
Edgar, thankfully report of your ladiship’s 
care to buy out certain glebe land of his 
church, and restore it to the use whereto 
it was first dedicated, I rejoist in so rare 
an example in this age, and added, as I 
remember, that I hoped God would put 
into your ladiship’s minde to doe my 
church right also in the matter of tithes. 
Mr. Edgar hath lately been with me again, 
and, calling to minde that passage betweene 
us, telleth me of a letter written from Mr. 
Masshall to Mr. Scarse, to this purpose,— 
that your ladiship is willing to have the 
matter referred unto two arbitrators. 
God’s name be praised that hath kept in 
you that conscionable resolution, which 
you did at the first professe in your letter, 
to doe more for the preserving the right 
of His church then law should require, 
and now inclines you to take this com- 
pendious course, wherby without trouble, 
charge, or delay, we may see an end of 
this business. Wherfor, albeit, if your 
ladiship had been so pleased, I wold have 
desired noe better arbitrator but your 
selfe, and would entreate you to appoint 
the bound betwene the parke of Halsted, 
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Whepsted, and Horningerth, as you best 
may, out of your owne evidences, and to 
pay your tithes according to them: yet if 
it be your pleasure that others shail heare 
it, when your ladiship shall nominate any 
knight, or gentleman, or minister, I will 
entreate another of the same rank to joine 
with him for the setting forth of the 
right. 

‘* T will conclude with that prayer which 
good Nehemiah (Nehem. 13, 14) makes 
for himself upon the very same occasion, 
of his restoring the tithes of the Levites, 
which had formerly beene withholden from 
them: I beseech God to remember you, 
madame, concerning this, and not to wipe 
out your good deedes that you have done 
for the house of our God, and for the 
officers thereof. To His gracious protec- 
tion I commit you and yours, and doe rest, 

** Madame, 
‘* Your ladiship’s in Christ Jesu, 
‘* Ever to be commanded, 
“TW. BepELt.] 

“ Horningerth, this 4th of January, 1624.* 

His name is in a different hand, bein 
probably a copy kept by him; for 
the rest of the letter is in his own hand. 

“An order (printed) dated Aug. 2nd, 
1629, for Mr. Bedell’s appearance at the 
Archdeacon’s Visitation, to be read at 
church. His reasons for not reading it. 
[So endorsed. ] 

“The reasons of my denyall to publish 
this ticket were these :— ; 

“ Because it was not my duty, but the 
apparitors. 

“ Because it was ridiculous, there being 
no names subscribed, and yet mention of 
such. 

“* Because I knew it was not Dr. Eden’s 
and Mr. Peade’s hands which was sett to it. 

“ Because, it being burthenous, I would 
not have it lye upon me. 

‘* Because Mr. Archdeacon herein seemed 
to turn upon the Minister’s lyberty by 
the printing, and desiring a returne in- 
dorsed what was done in the premisses, 
which was in good termes indeede, but 
dangerous to grow to be accounted duty.” 

If the above letters have not been 
printed f they may perhaps interest 
some of your readers; the volume 
from which they are transcribed is in 
the University Library, Cambridge. 

J. E. B. Mayor, 
Marlborough College, Aug. 30. 





* Query this date 
until 13 March, 1625.—Ep. 


If Gage is correct, Bedell was not instituted to Horningsherth 


+ We have not found them in any work to which we have referred, but in the present 
state of our literature it is extremely difficult to say what documents have been printed 


or the contrary. 


Why will not some one publish an Index to the letters of eminent 


men scattered through our historical and topographical works ? 
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THOMAS DODD. 
(With a Portrait.) 


THE subject of the following bio- 
graphical sketch belongs to that in- 
teresting class of persons who attain to 
a certain amount of distinction in spite 
of all the disadvantages of poverty and 
defective education, and the many 
hindrances interposed by the labours 
and privations of humble life.* . It is 
true that our present subject did not 
achieve any great or eminent dis- 
tinction either in society or letters, 
nor was he possessed of any extremely 
uncommon mental powers; but the 
fact that notwithstanding the circum- 
stances of his early life he has not sunk 
into the grave unremembered, but has 
left behind him a name which will 
occupy its niche inthe history of lite- 
rature and art,:is of itself sufficient 
evidence that he had in him a some- 
thing which raised him greatly above 
the common level, a faculty which it 
is our bounden duty as biographers 
and men of letters to record with 
gratitude and pleasure. 


Tuomas Dopp was the son of a 
person of his own name, who carried 
on business as a tailor in the parish of 
Christchurch, Spitalfields. His mother 
was Elizabeth, second daughter of a 
Mr. Thomas Tooley, a man who was 
esteemed eminent in his day as an 
accoucheur. The eldest child of these 
humble parents was born on the 11th 
July, 1771. When he was in his fifth 
year his parents removed from one 
side of London to the other—from 
Spitalfields to Paradise-row, Chelsea ; 
and there, in 1776, at some dame’s 
school in what was then a village in 
the environs of the metropolis, be re- 
ceived his first instruction in letters. 
At that time his father’s circum- 
stances seem to have been prosperous, 
and in the year following the young 
scholar was transferred to an academ 
at Shooter’s Hill, kept by a school- 
master of the name of Dufour. He 
remained there for nearly four years, 





that is, from the sixth to the tenth 
year of his age. This was all his edu- 
cation. His prospects in life, which 
had opened so fairly, were at this early 
period well nigh ruined for ever by a 
circumstance, the cause of which he 
was himself unable to explain. His 
father forsook his home, leaving his 
children dependent upon their mother, 
who was herself entirely without any 
means of support. Her son Thomas 
was of course withdrawn immediately 
from Mr. Dufour’s, and, with two sisters, 
was maintained, until he was in his 
twelfth year, by the earnings of his 
mother, who employed herself in making 
waistcoats for tailors, a branch of in- 
dustry which still remains, we believe, 
in. great part in the hands of women. 
t was at this time, that is in 1780, 
that an accident occurred to the subject 
of our remarks which would have been 
fatal but for the interference of a 
Society, whose humane design we 
many years ago were the first to ad- 
vocate in England, and whose exertions 
we are always delighted to commemo- 
rate. He went out to bathe in the 
Thames, somewhere near the Swan 
Stairs, the point of the river nearest 
to his residence. The tide, although 
nearly at its height, was still flowing, 
and he was carried by it up the river 
towards Battersea Bridge. To return 
was out of the question. After long 
struggling, his strength completely ex- 
hausted and animation suspended, he 
was taken up apparently lifeless by a 
waterman, and carried to the shore. 
The means prescribed by the Humane 
Society, then recently made known in 
England, were had recourse to, the 
lurking spark was rekindled, the little 
over-venturous boy was restored to 
life, and lived for nearly seventy years, a 
monument of the utility and the success 
of the means employed by the Society 
to which we have alluded. In after-life 
he was accustomed to attend their pub- 
lic meetings, and was long recognised as 





* We need not remind our readers of the delightful work upon this subject by Mr. 


Craik. 
will find a conspicuous place. 
+ Gent. Mag. vol. LVII. p. 4. 
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In some future edition of that work we hope the subject of our present memoir 
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the oldest person who had been rescued 
from drowning by their means. 
Dodd's first employment was in the 
service of one of the notabilities of 
those days, a Colonel de Vaux, an 
Anglo-American, who came from Ca- 
rolina to England, as a better field for 
the exhibition of his professed wealth 
and actual oddity, and also, it was in- 
sinuated, with a view to make an ad- 
vantageous match in matrimony. This 
gentleman made himself conspicuous 
by driving a phaeton with four blood 
horses, and by having an almost gigantic 
negro servant* as an outrider. He 
was also desirous to add to his attrac- 
tiveness by the accompaniment of a 
band of infantine music, and selected 
four boys to be trained for that pur- 
se. Dodd was one of them; the 
instrument assigned to him being the 
first clarionet. In the service of this 
dashing colonel Dodd saw a great 
deal of the questionable kind of life 
in which his master mixed. At one 
time he travelled in the colonel’s train 
through a great part of England, 
playing his clarionet through towns 
and villages, in a kind of procession, 
similar to that of showmen, which 
seems to have been his master’s idea of 
gentility. At another time the colo- 
nel started off upon some expedition in 
which he did not stand in need of the 
musical part of hisestablishment. Dodd 
and the other members of the colonel’s 
band were then left behind to board and 
lodge with one or other of his master’s 
tradesmen, who retaliated by ill-usage 
of the boys for the smallness or the in- 
security of the pittance agreed to be 
paid for their maintenance. On one 
of these occasions Dodd was used so 
cruelly by a butcher and his wife, to 
whose care he had been committed, 
that he left them, and wandered from 
London to Liverpool, and thence to 
Matlock, insearch of hismaster. Penni- 
less, without covering to his head, and 
in worn-out shoes, he accomplished 
his journey successfully, and has left 
behind him a minute and singular nar- 
rative of his adventures on the road. 
At another time the colonel left him at 
Llanrwst with an itinerant harp-player, 
who was to teach him to play upon his 
instrument. This arrangement was 
no less unfortunate than the former. 
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The harper starved his pupil, who again 
deserted, and, after encountering many 
disastrous chances and moving acci- 
dents by field if not by flood, and after 
passing some time in the service first 
of a Welsh innkeeper and afterwards of 
the Reverend John Royle, who lived 
“ at a place called the Abbey,” not far 
from Llanrwst, he ultimately succeeded 
in getting back to the metropolis. 
This last adventure disgusted Dodd 
with the service of the eccentric colonel. 
On his arrival in London, he sought 
out his mother, who still maintained 
herself and his two sisters by her 
waistcoat-making. She relieved his 
wants, and, after a time, placed him 
with her brother, a tailor in Pancras 
Lane, Bucklersbury. Such an intro- 
duction to a knowledge of mankind 
as it had been Dodd’s hard fate to 
pass through would have been fatal 
to the great majority of boys. Dissi- 
pation and dishonesty patie have been 
the infallible results; but upon Dodd 
this early experience produced a very 
different effect. It painfully convinced 
him of the value of that education all 
chance of which he seemed to have 
lost, and determined him, as he was cut 
off from the ordinary methods of ac- 
quiring knowledge, to obtain it for 
himself. Under his uncle’s roof he 
was the common drudge of the house. 
The most menial services were turned 
over to him. He was the first to rise, 
the last to go to bed—for ever at the 
beck and call of both master and work- 
men, or carrying out parcels all over 
the town, without an interval in the 
daily round of his ceaseless occupa- 
tion. This was no place in which his 
new-born thirst for knowledge could 
be satisfied, and he determined to seek 
some other service. Accordingly he 
took his way to a servants’ registry 
oflice at Charing Cross. He paid 
his shilling, described his willingness 
rather than his qualifications, and was 
told to apply again in three or four 
days. More than punctual, he called 
before the appointed time, and to his 
infinite joy received a written direction 
to “Mrs. Stuart, 48, Weymouth Street, 
Portland Place.” He went thither, 
related his history, and, being now 
in his eighteenth year, was hired as 
footman. During the two years he 


* This negro, whose name was Johnson, was well-known long afterwards in London 
as a player of the cymbals in the band of the Duke of York’s regiment of Foot-guards, 
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remained in that service he steadil 
devoted his leisure, which was consi- 
derable, to the acquisition of know- 
ledge, and when he removed from 
thence to a similar service in the 
family of Timothy Mangles, Esq. 
an extensive merchant, whose town- 
house was in Suffolk Lane, Cannon 
Street, his facilities for the improve- 
ment of his mind were greatly in- 
creased. He had there the opportu- 
nity of access to many useful books, 
and was enabled to take in an Ency- 
clopedia, then publishing in. weekly 
numbers, and the study of which was 
of the greatest advantage to him. At 
that time also an elementary treatise 
on drawing fell in his way, and first 
led him to the consideration of works 
of art. He began to try his hand at 
pictorial imitation, and soon became 
expert in copying engravings of flow- 
ers, landscapes, figures, and eventually 
acquired some skill in drawing from 
nature. The three years which he 
remained at Mr. Mangles’s seem to 
have been most valuable to him. In 
the abundant leisure of his humble 
service, he stored his memory, enlarged 
and cultivated his mind, educated his 
hand, and strengthened his judgment. 
In 1794 he married Miss Mangles’s 
lady’s maid, and the young couple— 
apparently without more provision 
than some small savings out of their 
respective wages—quitted their com- 
fortable service and launched forth 
upon the ocean of life. Nothing could 
neg have been more imprudent ; 
ut when was prudence found to be 
the kind of lore which is learned in 
the eyes of a pretty waiting-maid ? 
Dodd's first effort to maintain his 
wife was characteristic. When ser- 
vants marry they generally open a 
shop; Dodd set up a day-school for 
boys in the neighbourhood of Battle 
Bridge. He who had just begun to 
teach himself exhibited the confidence 
which accompanies a little learn- 
ing, by commencing to teach others. 


‘ His manners and temper were easy 


and agreeable, and his school promised 
to have done well, had not the uncle 
whom he had formerly served, near 
Bucklersbury, kindly procured him 
the more permanent position of copy- 
ing clerk in the Inrolment Office of 
the Court of Chancery. It was his 
duty there to write the necessary 
entries upon rolls in engrossing hand, 
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and also to make the office copies 
which were required by suitors or by 
the public. Amongst the latter, co- 
pies were occasionally required of 
plans and drawings illustrative of spe- 
cifications of patents deposited in the 
office. Here Dodd was especially use- 
ful. His studies in drawing enabled 
him to make these copies with the 
greatest accuracy, so much so that on 
one occasion, as he used to be pleased 
to tell, in an actionof Bolton and Watt 
for an infringement of a patent for 
some improvement in a steam-engine, 
Dodd’s copy of the drawing illustra- 
tive of their specification was so ex- 
actly made, that it was with the very 
greatest difliculty it could be distin- 
guished from the original. 

The hours of attendance at the In- 
rolment Office were easy. He had 
much time to himself, which he gra- 
dually began to devote to the study 
of prints. “ Prints,” he says, “ were to 
me a fascinating attraction which I 
could no way resist.” The shop-win- 
dows of old printsellers were his ear- 
liest school in this department of 
knowledge, and many an hour did he 
pass in the examination of the engrav- 
ings which were there exhibited. He 
next began to attend auctions of 
prints, buying small miscellaneous lots 
which sold for next to nothing. He 
then rummaged the book-stalls for old 
books containing portrait-frontispieces, 
which he extracted, and afterwards re- 
sold the books. His knowledge and 
his stores soon increased, and he de- 
termined to open a print-shop. His 
first attempt in that way was in a very 
humble style, in Lambeth Marsh, in 
1796. It seemed to answer, and two 
years afterwards he removed to Ta- 
vistock Street, Covent Garden. 

At this period of his life he gave him- 
self up to the study of engravings with 
an entire devotion. “The whole bent 
of my genius,” he remarks in some au- 
tobiographical memoranda, “ became 
assiduously diverted and directed to- 
wards the acquisition of a universal 
knowledge respecting the productions 
which daily presented themselves to 
my observation and investigation . . . 
My whole energy became, as it were, 
enraptured at the sight of such pro- 
ductions as carried with them any pro- 
minent perfection of the art of the 
painter, but more especially of that of 
the engraver; and, proceeding pro- 
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gressively, I daily acquired more and 
more information respecting the names 
of engravers of all nations throughout 
Europe, their varied modes of prac- 
tice, their tact and efficiency in 
producing tone and effect in accord- 
ance with the production of the painter 
from which they made their transcript. 
It was a task of no easy attainment ; 
but by habitual perseverance I in- 
grafted these things so effectually in 
my memory that the chalcographic 
style of every practitioner in the art 
throughout Europe, in time became so 
familiar to my sight, that I could iden- 
tify every engraving, and apply it in- 
stanter to the individual who produced 
it, without referring to signatures.” 
The main object and definite pur- 
pose of his life was now clear] 
developed, and he pursued it with 
unremitting perseverance and self- 
devotion. After a little while the 
TInrolment Office was abandoned, and 
his shop became a favourite resort 
with all print-collectors, and espe- 
cially with the large class of Eng- 
lish portrait collectors called into 
being at the end of the last cen- 
tury by the publication of Granger's 
Biographical History of England. Ge- 
neral Dowdeswell, Mr. W. Y. Ottley, 
and others of the leading men in this 
branch of knowledge, soon found him 
out and became his liberal friends and 
patrons. There are few collections 
which have been formed in this country 
within the last fifty years which have 
not more or less been benefitted by his 
knowledge and skill. Devoting himself 
entirely to his business, he determined 
to practise every branch of it, and there- 
fore removed from Tavistock Street 
to No. 101, St. Martin’s Lane, where he 
opened an auction room for works of 
art and vertu, in addition to his retail 
shop for the sale of engravings. Amongst 
the most celebrated of his sales by 
auction may be mentioned that of 
General Dowdeswell’s celebrated col- 
lection on the 18th January, 1809, and 
nine following days, which produced 
2,3771. 3s. 6d.; some of the prints fetch- 
ing three or four times the prices paid 
for them by the General. One of his 
sales of his own stock, which was distin- 
guished for the excellence of the cata- 
logue, in which he gave a short account 
of every engraver of whose works there 
were specimens, produced 3,202/. 6s. 
Besides these London auctions, he 
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had sales of engravings at Liverpool. 
The first of them was greatly aided by 
Mr. Roscoe, to whom Dodd was in- 
troduced by Mr. Ottley. It comprised 
specimens of at least a thousand dif- 
ferent engravers of Italy, France, Ger- 
many, Flanders and Great Britain, 
commencing with those of the earliest 
period of the art, and ending with the 
eighteenth century. This was the first 
public sale of prints eg to a 
dealer which took place in Liverpool, 
and excitedmuchattention. It realized 
1,134. 15s. 6d. 

In 1813 Dodd took a private house 
in Stafford Row, Pimlico, with the 
intention of devoting his attention to 
supply the wants of print-collect- 
ors in a more private way, still oc- 
casionally acting as an auctioneer of 
prints, as in the instance of the 
sale of Mr. Morse’s collection in 1816. 
This private business did not answer, 
and was followed by long _ illness, 
during which the subject of our me- 
moir compiled “ A Dissertation on the 
Origin of the Art of Engraving, with 
historic details of its progressive cul- 
tivation and application to useful and 
ornamental purposes by artisans of 
remote ages throughout Egypt, Syria, 
Greece, and Italy.” This dissertation 
was delivered by him as a lecture at 
Liverpool in the autumn of 1819, 

The next fifteen years of his life 
were passed at Manchester, where he 
carried on business as an auctioneer, 
principally of books and prints. Whilst 
there he is thought to have originated, 
or certainly to have very much carried 
forward, several of the various schemes 
which have since been adopted for 
improving the taste and the knowledge 
of the art of design of the manu- 
facturing portion of our population. 
Some papers put forth by Dodd led 
directly to the formation of the ad- 
mirable “ Royal Manchester Institu- 
tion.” He had also a principal share 
in the establishment of the artists’ 
annual exhibition, of which he was the 
original secretary. It was at Man- 
chester also that he began to publish 
his work entitled “'The Connoisseur’s 
Repertorium ; or, a universal historical 
record of painters, engravers, sculptors, 
and architects, and of their works, 
from the era of the revival of the fine 
arts in the twelfth century to the pre- 
sent epoch. Accompanied by expla- 
natory tables of the cyphers, mono- 
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grams, and abbreviated signatures of 
artists.” 8vo. and 12mo. A prospectus 
and introductory address, printed in 
1824, called forth a considerable sub- 
scription list, but the work proceeded 
no further than the 6th part, or volume. 
Its voluminousness, partly arising from 
the injudicious way in which it was 
rinted, was probably one cause of 
its failure. Mr. Douce, nomean judge 
of the merits of such a book, ex- 
pressed himself highly in its favour. “ I 
congratulate you,” he wrote to the au- 
thor, “onits excellence. ... The tables 
are truly valuable from their copious- 
nessand simplicity. You had little occa- 
sion to apologise for your style of writ- 
ing the text, because it is really exceed- 
ing good, and just whatit ought tobe.” 
fith a view to the researches ne- 
cessary for the completion of this im- 
portant work, Dodd removed from 
Manchester to London, and when the 
book was discontinued endeavoured to 
resume his old occupation of an auc- 
tioneer of prints. That failed; after 
which he was for several years foreman 
to Mr. Martin Colnaghi. ° 
His last and probably the most useful 
of his labours consisted in the arrange- 
ment and cataloguing of several of 
the most important collections of en- 
gravings in private hands; amongst 
them were those of the Earl of Yarbo- 
rough and Frank Hall Standish, Esq. 
In 1839 he was employed in a similar 
manner by the Trustees of the Bodleian 
Library in reference to the prints be- 
queathed to them by Mr. Douce. This 
— collection consists of upwards of 
fty thousand prints. Dodd arranged 
them under the names of at least two 
thousand engravers, comprising those 
of all European nations, from the ori- 
ginal exercise of the art of chalco- 
graphy, and combining every descrip- 
tion of subject and every style of 
practice either upon metal, wood, or 
any other substance. This important 
work, the difficulties of which every 
one who knows anything of the subject 
- will allow to have been very great, 
occupied him about two years. He 
had hopes that his catalogue would 
have been published. It would be an 
invaluable book of reference to all 
collectors and inquirers, and its pub- 
lication would also be an act of justice 
to the memory of the donor of this 
rich collection. We have been told 
that the trustees have funds in hand 
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which are applicable to this purpose. 
If it be so, it can only be necessary to 
draw their attention to the subject. 
The collection is a noble monument of 
the industry and judgment of Mr. 
Douce, and ought to be made better 
known and more easily accessible. 
This catalogue was perhaps, on the 
whole, the most important work actu- 
ally accomplished by Dodd. As it has 
been described to us, it exhibits an 
acquaintance as familiar as was ever 
possessed by any single person with 
the history of engraving, with the mo- 
nograms and marks of engravers, and 
with their various styles and manner 
of work. This, be it remembered, was 
acquired by him who played the cla- 
rionet before Colonel De Vaux, was the 
tailor’s drudge in Bucklersbury, and 
cleaned the boots and waited at the ta- 
bles of Mrs. Stewart and Mr. Mangles. 
From Oxford Dodd’s labours were 
transferred to Strawberry Hill. Mr. 
Robins at first intended to dispose of 
the Walpole prints in large lots, so as 
to bring them within a two days’ cata- 
logue. Dodd, being consulted, rear- 
ranged them in 1,331 lots, which pro- 
duced 3,840/.10s. Four of the lots as 
originally catalogued were formed by 
him into 900 lots, and produced 1,800/. 
This was the last of his most im- 
portant labours. In 1844, being now 
a widower, he received a presenta- 
tion to a brotherhood of the Charter 
House, where he passed the even- 
ing of his life in continued re- 
searches into the history of his favourite 
art. He had long been occupied in 
the compilation of an account, with 
lists of the works, of all persons who 
had practised engraving in England, 
from the earliest period to 1800. 
Wherever he was engaged during the 
day, at Oxford, or Strawberry Hill, or 
elsewhere, his oven? were for many 
ears given up to this favourite and 
important labour. The extent of his 
researches may be estimated from one 
fact :—Strutt enumerates only about 
two hundred names of English en- 
gravers; Dodd made out nearly twelve 
hundred. This extensive compilation 
occupied him to the very verge of the 
grave. Illustrated with autographs, 
portraits, and specimens of the style of 
art of the engraver, it reaches to nearl 
sixty quarto volumes, the last of whic 
was arranged by himself but a few days 
before the atiack of his fatal illness, 
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His old connection with Liverpool 
was maintained to the end of his life, 
and a summer excursion thither and 
visit to his friends was his great and 
his last relaxation and delight. There, 
onthe 17th of August 1850, he breathed 
his last, in the house of his friend Mr. 
Mayer in Lord Street. He was buried 
in St. James’s cemetery. 

He bequeathed his MSS. which are 
very numerous, to Mr. Mayer, and it 
is to be hoped that from amongst them 
some selections may be made which 
will perpetuate the many curious facts 
which he collected during his long 
course of observation and inquiry. 
Certain or ate mag will always be 
found in the works of self-educated 
men, and Dodd’s MSS. are, no doubt, 
not free from them; but in his own 
branch of inquiry he stood pre-eminent, 
and it will be a great pity if all his 
knowledge be allowed to be lost. His 
Connoisseur’s Repertorium was, we 
believe, completed in MS. and he had 
amassed very extensive collections re- 
specting monograms and signatures. 
Amongst them there must be much 
that is valuable, interesting, and in- 
structive; much that has been gathered 
with infinite labour from the masses of 
unapplied knowledge which surround 
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us on every hand. We trust it will 
be preserved and made known. He 
left a copy of his Repertorium, with, 
we presume, additions, to the Print 
Room of the British Museum, and 
directed his private collection of prints 
to be sold by auction by Mr. Sotheby. 

In personal character Mr. Dodd was 
lively, amiable, and entertaining ; full 
of anecdote and acute observation; 
active, meme energetic ; un- 
daunted by difficulty, and ever ready 
to undertake any amount of labour. 
If he had had more educational ad- 
vantages, his usefulness might perhaps 
have been greater, but his merit would 
have been less. His life proves clearly 
that no obstacles of situation or cir- 
cumstances are insuperable to him who 
has a passionate desire for intellectual 
improvement ; and, whilst it shews how 
great the value of education, it speaks 
also in tones of the clearest encourage- 
ment to all who desire to overcome 
the difficulties, whatever they may be, 
which beset their way to the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. “ Difficulties are 
merely obstacles to be overcome.” The 
lesson is an invaluable one, and it is 
written as with a sunbeam in the life 
of such a man as Dodd. 





CHAUCER’S MONUMENT.—SPENSER’S DEATH. 


Mr. Ursan, 

AFTER having read the very im- 
ortant and interesting article on Sir 
homas Wyat and his family, and one 

or two other communications in the 
Gent. Mag. for September last, I laid 
it down, and, being suddenly called 
away from home, I did not take it up 
again until last evening, when I came 
upon a letter subscribed with the well 
known and much respected initials 
J. G. N. on “ The date of the erection 
of Chaucer’s Tomb” in Westminster 
Abbey. The object of J. G. N. is to es- 
tablish that the tomb itself, as distin- 
guished from the canopy, is considerably 
older than the canopy, although he ad- 
mits that Nicholas Brigham might have 
“purchased the tomb second-hand,” and 
“it is even possible (adds J. G.N.) that 
he may have procured portions of two 
older tombs, and placed them together.” 


This is a question into which I do 
not mean to enter; but I wish to direct 
attention to a notice of Chaucer’s tomb 
of a date not many years subsequent 
to the death of Spenser, who was 
buried near the same place. Respect- 
ing the death of Spenser I shall add a 
few words presently which will fix the 
very day on which it occurred, a point 
not hitherto ascertained. J. G. N 
states that “in Caxton’s day there 
was no other monument but that of 
Chaucer (supposing it had then been 
erected) between the door of the south 
transept and the chapel of St. Bene- 
dict. The second was Spenser’s, erected 
in 1598.” I am not aware of any au- 
thority which informs us that Spen- 
ser’s monument was erected in 1598,* 
and the fact is that he was not buried 
until the middle of January 1599, and 
then, according to the evidence of 





* J. G. N. was probably misled by the monument itself, which bears the date 1598 
as that of Spenser’s death ; 1598-9 being thereby indicated.—Ep. 
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Phineas Fletcher, at the expense of of under the figure of his family 
the Earl of Essex, who is thus spoken crest :-— 


Chaucer's Monument. Spenser's Death. 


And had not that great Hart (whose honoured head 
Ah! lies full low) pitied thy woeful plight, 
There hadst thou lien, unwept, unburied, 
Unblest, nor grac’d with any common rite. 





If it be true that a monument was 
erected to Spenser very soon after his 
death, it is not mentioned by the author 
to whom I am about to refer on the 
subject of Chaucer’s tomb, and who 
would probably have spoken of it, had 
any such memorial then existed. I 
allude to William Warner, who printed 
the earliest portion of his “ Albion’s 
England” in 1586, and a “Continu- 
ance” of the same work in 1606. The 
last must have made its appearance 
after 30th June, 1606, because it is 
dedicated to Sir Edward Coke as 


Purple Island, canto I. st. 20. 


C. J. of the Common Pleas, a station 
to which he was on that day raised. 
Warner not only mentions Chaucer's 
monument as erected at the expense 
of Brigham, but Spenser’s interment, 
and the poverty of old Stow, with the 
miserable result of the licence to beg 
granted to him by James I. The poet 
is adverting to the old theme of the 
poor rewards of literary men, and 
especially of poets, in his day; and, as 
nothing depends upon peculiarity of 
spelling, I have given what I quote 
from Warner in our own orthography. 


The Musists, though themselves they please, 
Their dotage else finds meed nor ease: 
Vouch’t Spenser, in that rank preferr’d, 
Per accidens only interr’d 

Nigh venerable Chaucer, lost 

Had not kind Brigham rear’d him cost ; 
Found next the door, church-outed near, 
And yet a knight, Arch-laureat, here. 
Add Stow’s late antiquarious pen, 

That annali’d for ungrateful men : 

Next Chronicler, omit it not, 

His licens’d basins little got ; 

Liv’d poorly where he trophies gave, 
Lies poorly there in noteless grave. 


This, and more of the same kind, is 
rather obscurely worded, and we are 
certainly not to suppose that Stow was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, where 
Chaucer and Spenser were interred, 
although Warner states that he “ lies 
aed there,” because it is known that 

tow was buried in St. Andrew Un- 

dershaft.* On the other hand, we 
must suppose that by the words 
“rear’d him cost,” as applied to Chau- 
cer’s monument, Warner meant that 
it was reared at the cost of Brigham. 
When Warner calls upon Spenser to 
vouch the fact of the poor reward of 
poets, and adds that the author of 
“ The Fairy Queen” was 

Per accidens only interr’d 

Nigh venerable Chaucer, 
we must, perhaps, conclude that the 
place was not designedly selected, al- 


though that portion of the south tran- 
sept has since obtained the name of 
“ Poets’ Corner,” from the circumstance 
that, owing to the burial of Chaucer 
and Spenser there, the remains of many 
other verse-makers (some of them 
poets in no other sense of the word) 
obtained admission into the same lo- 
cality. 

I have already alluded to Spenser’s 
monument in Westminster Abbey, and 
I find all the authorities I have at hand 
agree in stating that it was erected by 
Anne Countess of Dorset, about thirty 
years after the poet’s death; and 
Chalmers, in his Biographical Dic- 
tionary, adds, that “ Stone was the 
workman, and had forty pounds for it.” 
This fact he derived from Fenton’s 
notes upon Waller, and I apprehend 
that J. G. N. has committed a slight 


* Does not the “there’’ refer to the city of London, ‘‘ where ’’ Stow ‘“‘ trophies 
gave,’’ i.e. on which Stow conferred eminence by his history ?—-Ep. 
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oversight, and that there is no sufli- 
cient ground for believing that Spen- 
ser had any earlier memorial. For 
the reason above assigned, it could not 
have been “erected in 1598;” and I 
will now produce an authority which 
establishes for the first time the very 
day of the death of Spenser. Camden 
tells us that obiit immatura morte, Anno 
Salutis 1598,” but he must be under- 
stood as meaning 1598-9; andin making 
my search lately for materials for a Life 
of the Earl of Essex, who, as we know, 

aid the charges of the funeral of 

penser, I met with the following 
brief extract of a letter from John 
Chamberlain to Dudley Carlton, dated 
“London, 17th January, 1598” (of 


The Heavenly Host. 


course 1598-9), which settles the point 
which has until now been doubted :— 

“The Lady Cope, your coussen and mine 
old mistris, left the world (as J heare) on 
twelvth even; and Spencer, our principal 
poet, comming lately out of Ireland, died 
at Westminster on Satterday last.’’ 

Chamberlain had heard only that 
Lady 4s died on the evening before 
Twelfth Day, but he speaks positively 
that Spenser died on Saturday before 
he wrote on the 17th January. If any 
additional evidence were needed that 
Spenser expired in Westminster, hav- 
ing lately returned from Ireland, and 
not as Warton imagined in thatcountry, 
here we find it.* 


Oct. 10th. J. Payne Conner. 





CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY AND LEGENDARY ART. 
The Heavenly Host. 


IN the whole range of Christian art 
no subject has engaged the fancy and 
imagination to so great a degree as 
the embodiment of the heavenly host. 
Poets and painters have alike found 
the persons and qualities of these 
glorious beings a fruitful theme for the 
exercise of their genius, and in their 
endeavours to delineate or describe 
them have produced some of their 
grandest and loftiest conceptions. All 
ages and countries have endeavoured 
to invest the beings of the unseen 
world with beauty, more especially 
those whose oflice has been interme- 
diate as the messengers of supreme in- 
telligence. Among the Orientals this 
is perhaps more striking than with any 
other people, and probably much which 
influenced the Christian belief on this 
subject might be traced to the warmth 
of their ardent imaginations. In the 
mythologies, therefore, of the eastern 
nations, could we but obtain certain 
and complete information respecting 
them, we should doubtless perceive 


stronger analogies than in those of 
Greece and Rome, though the influence 
of the latter was unquestionably great 
at an early period of the history of 
Christianity. Among the Jews the 
forms and offices of these spiritual 
beings had early become a system of 
belief, and the Old Testament abounds 
with instances of appearances of angels, 
occasionally distinguishing their at- 
tributes, the remarkable coincidence 
of which with figures in Egyptian 
and Assyrian art, indicates a com- 
mon origin. In the Mahometan creed 
a belief in angels forms a striking 
feature, and no doubt embodies in a 
great measure the current doctrine of 
the eastern people at the period of the 
romulgation of that religious system. 
Lhroughout the New Testament we 
have the most complete evidences of 
the prevailing belief, and it is clear 
that angels soon began to be regarded 
with great veneration in the Christian 
Church, having peculiar offices assigned 
them, which offices had a direct regard 








* The Saturday before the 17th January 1598-9 O.S. was, we believe, the 13th 
January. But according to the autograph evidence of Henry Capell adduced by Todd 
(Spenser, i. cxxix), Spenser died ‘‘ apud diversorium in platea regia apud Westmonas- 


terium juxta Londinium 16° die Januarij, 1598.’’ 


The day of Spenser’s death seems 


therefore to rest uncertain between these two days, the 13th and 16th January, 
1598-9. Both Capell and Chamberlain agree, it will be seen, with Camden, in re- 
futing the mistake of Warton that Spenser died in Ireland.—Ep, 
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to the wants and infirmities of man. 
Thence arose, without doubt, the super- 
stition which induced men to pay them 
divine honours, which St. Paul con- 
demns in the Epistle to the Colossians, 
ver. 18. At a still later period a 
proneness to this worship was an abuse 
thought necessary to be corrected by 
the Church, and was forbidden by the 
Council of Laodicea in the fourth 
century. But it is not easy to combat 
a popular will, and the increasing 
mysticism of the Church favoured the 
spread of ideas already perhaps forming 
a large portion of the vulgar creed. 
It is not our purpose, however, to 
enter upon this part of the subject, 
which requires a far more extended 
investigation than can be permitted 
in these papers; we shall therefore 
confine ourselves to a general ac- 
count of the phases and classification 
by which the doctrine regarding angels 
was exhibited in ecclesiastical deco- 
ration. 

It has been previously shewn how 
great was the influence of ancient art 
upon the first efforts at imitation 
made in the Christian Church, and 
there is no want of analogies to illus- 
trate the present subject from that 
source. ‘The common attribute of 
wings given to ungels, serving as sym- 
bols of power as well as of rapid motion, 
is found in many heathen deities, and 
is sometimes, indeed, given to all; 
those, however, who occupy the position 
of messengers of the superior will, as 
Mercury or Iris, are never without 
them, the former having them attached 
to his feetand cap. Victory is another 
of the inferior deities who is repre- 
sented winged ; whilst attendant genii 
or demons, both good and evil, are 

enerally so distinguished, and occupy 
the same place as the guardian angels 
and spirits of evil in Christian art. The 
same expressive symbol is of frequent 
occurrence in Egyptian monuments, 
where genii appear both in human 
shape and in grotesque combinations, 
‘with large expanded wings. In the in- 
teresting monuments found in Assyria, 
and which at the present time attract 
so much attention, we find wings ap- 
plied much in the same manner as in 
the monuments of ancient Egypt, being 
attached also to animals as well as to 
human beings. ‘The winged lion and 
winged bull remind us at onee of the 
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coincidence subsisting between them 
and the well-known symbols of the 
evangelists St. Mark and St. Luke. 
One cannot also help being struck with 
the strong analogies existing between 
the descriptions of the prophets Da- 
niel, Isaiah, and Ezekiel, and the 
figures found in Assyrian and Egyptian 
remains, “pone 4 in the former, a 
point well worthy of a more extended 
investigation than can here be given 
to it. 

Angels were divided into different 
orders by St. Dionysius the Areopagite, 
and subjected to a definite arrange- 
ment, which has been generally ac- 
knowledged throughout the church ; 
for, although St. Bernard has given a 
classification somewhat different, it has 
not met with universal attention. Ac- 
cording to the former, there are nine 
choirs of angels, which choirs are ar- 
ranged under three ranks, or orders. 
Thus, the first order consists of Se- 
raphim, Cherubim, and Thrones; these- 
cond of Dominations, Virtues, Powers ; 
the third and last of Principalities, 
Archangels, and Angels. This minute 
subdivision is rarely seen carried out 
in art. Comparatively few complete 
arrangements are to be met with; and 
as the conventional distinctions be- 
tween some of the orders are not 
striking, and sometimes liable to varia- 
tion, they are less observed by the 
artists of the period of the revival than 
many other recognised conventions. 
The golden legend, quoting St. Dio- 
nysius, gives the distinctive oflices of 
the nine choirs as well as their moral at- 
tributes, and further draws an analogy 
between them and the powers of earth. 
To the Seraphim belong perfect know- 
ledge, to the Cherubim plenitude of 
wisdom, and the Thrones are the seats 
of the Almighty. ‘The next order has 
among them the government of all 
mankind. First, the right of presiding 
or commanding belongs to the Domina- 
tions, whose duty it is to direct others 
in divine offices. The Virtues have the 
power of performing all things, even 
miracles; and to them nothing is im- 


‘possible in their divine ministration ; 


and to the Powers isassigned the office of 
compelling adverse spirits or influences. 
The rule of the third order is more de- 
terminate and limited. To the Prin- 
cipalities belong the rule of a single 
province; to the Archangels the go- 
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vernment of a multitude, as of the inha- 
bitants of a city; but to the Angels be- 
long the charge of a single person only. 
St. Bernard differs from St. Dionysius 
in the arrangement of the second and 
third orders, and assigns to the Domi- 
nations the rule of other angelic spirits; 
the Principalities being those who pre- 
side over good men, and those set over 
demons or malign spirits being the 
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Powers. The power of working be- 
‘longs as before to the Virtues, the 
power of teaching to the Archangels 
and Angels; the former taking the 
oe or higher, the latter the lesser . 

inds of instruction. As before re- 
marked, the arrangement of St. Diony- 
sius has been generally allowed by both 
Greek and Latin churches in prefer- 
ence to that of St. Bernard. 


- First Order—Seraphim, Cherubim, Thrones. 


We will now take the first order into 
consideration in its relation to Ico- 
nography, and first the Seraph. This 
being is fully described in Isaiah, c. vi. 
2 ver. as having six wings; “with twain 
he covered his face, with twain he 
covered his feet, and with twain he did 
fly.” The form thus authoritatively 
given was not subject to much change 
until late in the history of medizval 
art, but there are many variations of 
the minor attributes. In the “ Guide” 
of the Byzantine or Greek artists, a 
flabellum is put into each hand, and 
upon it is inscribed the ejaculation, 
“ Holy, holy, holy !” which theseraphim 
are said to ejaculate continually before 
the throne of the Almighty. The 
flabellum, fan, or fly-flap, was an in- 
strument once used in the church to 
drive away insects from the consecrated 
chalice, but is now altogether disused in 
the Latin church, and only used as anor- 
nament during processions in the Greek. 
It does not seem however always to 
have been an attribute among the 
Greek artists, although so generally 
strict, even to the present day, in fol- 
lowing a rigid convention; for in a 
church belonging to the convent of 
Ivirén at Mount Athos, among some 
painting the work of the eighteenth 
century, a flaming sword is put into a 
seraph’s right hand, and examples of this 
latter kind are by no means unfre- 
quent in earlier periods among the me- 
dizeval artists of the Western Church. 
There does not seem to be a strict 
convention on this point, for on a rood- 
screen at Barton Turf, in Norfolk, a 
thurible is in the right hand, the left 
being placed upon the breast. The 
seraph has no other clothing than that 
afforded by the ample wings; exam- 
ples however do occur of drapery 
seen beneath the wings, and both in- 
stances may be seen in the MS. of 
Czedmon’s paraphrase ; in one they are 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXIV. 


quite nude, in others ample drapery falls 
even to the feet; but the latter is not a 
common deviation. During and after 
the fourteenth century other modes 
of treatment may occasionally be found, 
the following being the most frequent : 
an angelic head, with six pair of win 
disposed in the ordinary manner, viz. 
two displayed as in flying, two folded 
above the head, and.two folded be- 
neath. This figure was the origin of 
that form which, with the heads of 
chubby infants, constitutes a conspi- 
cuous architectural decoration in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
as well as a common accessory in 
the works of the Renaissance period. 
Only one pair of wings is most com- 
monly accorded to them, and they there- 
fore come more directly under the 
head of cherubim, which were some- 
times directed so to be represented, as 
in the Greek “ Guide” before referred 
to. Examples may sometimes be 
found in Pointed architecture; an in- 
stance occurs on the capitals of some 
of the pillars of the nave of Deben- 
ham church, Suffolk, but they have all 
been mutilated. The date of this work 
is late in the fifteenth century. The 
proper colour of the seraph is a bright, 
fiery, and glowing red, intended to 
symbolise a warm and ardent tempe- 
rament, they being ardentes, or ardours, 
whose highest moral attribute is love. 
It is indeed chiefly by colour that the 
seraph can in many instances be dis- 
tinguished from the cherub, for both 
have frequently the same form, as will 
now be shown in the description of 
the cherubim. 

The first instance we have of the 
Cherubim is in the book of Genesis, 
where we find them constituted as 
guardians of the flaming sword, which 
forbad our first parents’ return to the 
garden of Eden after the fall. In 
the book of Exodus - have a slight 
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indication of their form. ‘The che- 
rubim spread out their wings on high, 
and covered with their wings the 
mercy-seat.” The “ Guide” describes 
‘the cherubim as having a head only 
and two wings ; thus agreeing with the 
form with which we are familiarised 
from its frequent and even absurd ap- 
plications from the fifteenth to the 
eighteenth century, and even now not 
altogether disused. But, howevermuch 
the above distinction was recognised in 
the Greek church, it is clear that such 
was not the convention usually ob- 
served in the Western church, where 
the form of the cherub differs in no 
from that of the seraph. This 
appear by the annexed engraving, 
en from a fine MS. No. 83 in the 
Arundel Collection, British Museum, 
where also is appended the following 
descriptive account, which is conclu- 
sive against any accidental error :— 


res 
wi 
tak 

















“ Cherubin iste in humana depictus effigie 
sex habet alas, que sex actus morum re- 
presentant, quibus debet fidelis anima re- 
dimi si ad Deum per incrementa virtutum 
voluerit pervenire.” 

Here then we have six wings given 
to the cherubim, and the design dis- 
plays them precisely as the seraph is 
described in Isaiah before quoted. At 
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the feet, however, of this figure is a 
wheel upon which it is poised; in this 
particular we are reminded of the 
passage in Ezekiel, ch. 10, v. 9, which 
deseribes the cherubim in the vision 
by theriver Chebar. ‘The figure, how- 
ever, therein described is only in part 
analogous to the one given in the above 
engraving. It is, in fact, a combina- 
tion of the symbols of the four Evan- 
gelists, and has but four wings instead 
of six. Christian Iconography has 
distinguished between this symbolic 
figure, which in the Scriptures is termed 
a cherub, and that above described 
which is known under the name éetra- 
morph, a Greek term signifying “ four- 
shaped.” This will form a subject by 
itself; in the meantime we shall con- 
sider the cherubim according to the 
representation which medizval art has 
orded. In form, then, there was no 
distinction between the cherub and 
seraph. Both possessed six wings, dis- 
played in the same manner, and both 
were occasionally represented clothed, 
but more generally nude, and covered 
with their ample wings. The wheel, 
however, is an attribute peculiar to 
the cherubim, so that it would seem 
as if the descriptions in Isaiah and 
Ezekiel had both assisted in forming 
this conventional figure. » According 
to the Arundel MS. it has seven radii, 
designating seven works of mercy. 
“Rota sub pedibus cherubin septem ha- 
bens radios septem opera misericordiz 
designat.” A very interesting ex- 
ample of the cherub occurs on the 
ancient altar-cloth at Forest Hill, Ox- 
fordshire. Here the wings seem in- 
creased in number to eight, that is, 
four pair, the head is nimbed, and en- 
circled by a diadem surmounted by a 
cross; the figure stands 
upon a wheel as usual. 
The number of wings 
here shews a curious re- 
dundancy, two pair are 
displayed in the act of 
flying, in other respects 
the figure accords with 
the common convention. 
This engraving exhi- 
bits an example with only 
four wings, or two pair, 
a contrast to the last 
mentioned. It is taken 
from the brass of Robert 
Hallum, Bishop of Salis- 
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bury, who was buried in the cathe- 
dral of Constance, having died dur- 
ing his attendance upon the cele- 
brated council held in that city. The 
figure forms part of the decoration of 
the canopy, being repeated in a series 
of niches down the sides of the shafts. 
It is, however, somewhat doubtful 
whether it is correctly placed under 
the head “ cherubim;” it has not the 
wheel which is usually the distinctive 
mark of that order. On the other 
hand, it does not contain the almost 
invariable attribute of the six wings, 
which we have seen was the especial 
mark of the seraphim. It is nimbed, 
and has also irradiations emanating 
from it, and its feet rest upon a cloud. 
In Ezekiel the cherubim are described 
as having four wings in the vision of 
Chebar, and it is tor that reason the 
above figure is here placed under that 
division ; but whether rightly or not it 
is not possible to say, for it is evident 
that in either case it is a departure 
from the usually received convention. 
In the Greek paintings at the church 
of Ivirén, at Mount Athos, before al- 
luded to, the cherub is richly habited 
in a mantle and tunic which descend 
to the knees, the feet being also co- 
vered, and it has but two wings. Thus 
we perceive that a very considerable 
variation has marked the representa- 
tions of this member of the angelic 
choir. Upon the screen at Barton 
Turf both cherubim and _ seraphim 
are represented with six wings, con- 
firming what has been before stated 
respecting the ordinary convention. 
One peculiarity yet remains to be 
noticed, and, as it has largely en- 
tered into poetical descriptions as well 
as representations, cannot be here 
omitted. It frequently happens that 
the wings are studded with eyes, and 
they are thus given in the MS. of 
Cxdmon, which proves the practice to 
be of as early a date as the tenth cen- 
tury. This is an idea evidently taken 
from Ezekiel, who in his vision of the 
cherubim speaks of them thus: “ their 
whole body and their backs, and their 
hands and their wings, and the wheels, 
were full of eyes round about.” It 
will be perceived that the artists have 
not literally observed the description, 
but used it only so far as appeared 
’ practicable. 
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The colour of the cherub is a ceru- 
lean blue, in contradistinction to the 
fiery red of the seraph, a distinction 
observed when the other conventions 
are less strictly adhered to, as will ap- 

ar by the illumination in the prayer 

k, or missal, formerly belonging to 
Richard the Second, and now in the 
British Museum. The nimbus is, of 
course, an accompanying attribute to 
all the choirs of angels, but it is fre- 
quently omitted. 

The Thrones are the third division 
of the first order of the heavenly 
hierarchy, and derive their name from 
being the seat of the Almighty. The 
Greek “Guide” thus defines them,— 
“The thrones are represented as wheels 
of fire, having wings round about, the 
midst of the wings studded with eyes. 
The figure, as a whole, representing a 
royal throne.” In this idea there is 
no semblance of a human form, or 
indeed of a living being, the object 
is merely inanimate ; it accords, how- 
ever, with a passage in the prophet 
Daniel, which says, “his throne was 
like the fiery flame, and his wheels as 
burning fire.” The latter part again 
reminds us of the vision at the river 
Chebar. In the church at Mount 
Athos, before noticed, the thrones are 
represented as “a wheel of fire, winged 
with four wings, full of eyes. A head 
of an angel nimbed arises from the 
bottom of the wheel, mounting towards 
the centre.” In this form we have the 
common medizval type, and instead 
of an inanimate object only, we have 
a spiritual being the bearer of the 
seat of the Almighty. It is thus given 
on the rood-screen at Barton Turf, 
where an angel bears the throne, with 
the scales of justice, by which the at- 
tributes and power of the throne are 
symbolised. Unfortunately, represen- 
tations of the “ thrones” are not com- 
mon, and therefore we cannot be so 
certain of the phases which have taken 
place. In the MS. of Cedmon’s para- 
phrase, however, there is a eer 
tation of the deity attended by two 
seraphim, and seated upon a throne, 
borne on either side by two winged 
heads; these are doubtless of that order 
of spiritual beings whose office was to 

reside over the seat of the Almighty. 
n the design above alluded to, God, 
sitting throned over chaos, is proceed- 
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ing to the creation of the world. It 
reminds one of a sublime passage in 
Milton’s Paradise Lost— 
On the wings of cherubim 

Uplifted, in paternal glory rode 

Far into Chaos, and the world unborn ; 

For Chaos heard his voice. 
With the thrones we complete the first 
order of the heavenly choir, those 
nearest to the Divine presence, and 
whose sole office is attendance upon 
the person of the Most High. The 
latter are the sustainers of his ma- 
jesty, the former his ministering spirits. 
Occasional confusion arises in the cor- 
rect appropriation of the attributes 
which properly belong to each divi- 
sion of the heavenly host. Thus on 
a brass to John Blodwell, a priest, 
in Balsham church, Cambridgeshire, 
one of the niches of the canopy con- 
tains a cherub with six wings, poised 
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on a wheel, which is labelled Sc. 
Gasriet. ‘This is evidently an error, 
as the archangel has peculiar attri- 
butes, and cannot assume those be- 
longing to the cherubim. This also 
proves that we must not always trust 
to an old authority, when it differs 
from acknowledged ancient tradition. 
On another brass, in the same church, 
to the memory of John Sleford, priest, 
there is a good illustration of the 
seraph placed upon the pinnacles of the 
canopy. It is usual thus to arrange the 
members of the angelic choir. Whether 
they form part of the decoration of a 
monument or crown the pediment of 
a cathedral, they are always ranged 
upon the highest point. It is thus in 
the west front of the cathedral at 
Wells, as well as in many other in- 
stances. 
J. G. Wauuer. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF JUNIUS—THE FRANCISCAN PLOT. 


LeTrerR FROM Sirk Fortunatus Dwarris. 


Mr. Ursan, October 17. 
THE first step towards the sober 
and judicious inquiry which you have 
pledged yourself, in your last number, 
to institute upon this vexed subject, is 
(if you will permit me to say so much) 
to clear the way of hindrances, to re- 
move the obstructions of prejudices, 
errors, and misconceptions. You will 
then proceed, according to the admi- 
rable plan you have prescribed to your- 
self, to ascertain what are clear, ad- 
mitted, and incontestable facts, that we 
may reason a datis et concessis; the 
only suitable course for those who have 
no object in view but the establish- 
ment of truth, and that most tending 
to the only solid and satisfactory con- 
clusion of which the subject is suscep- 
tible. There have successively ap- 
peared in a weekly scientific and lite- 
rary paper of high reputation (The 
* Atheneum), three very able and ef- 
fective articles upon this head. These 
are, I fully agree with you, impressive 
and powerful papers, copious and 
comprehensive in their views for the 
most part, skilful and artistic in their 
treatment and handling of the subject, 
minute and exact in their enumera- 





tion and investigation of details, acute 
and sometimes subtle in argumenta- 
tion ; but not free, whatever the clever 
and intelligent writer may suppose, 
from some strong prepossessions, ar- 
bitrary assumptions, and dogmatic 
conclusions. 

One prevailing opinion, a strong 
and unfounded prejudice, pervades and 
tinctures the whole of this ingenious, 
able, and elaborate argument. The 
writer regards and constantly treats 
the hypothesis of the Franciscans as a 
—e case; concocted by Sir Philip 

‘rancis and his distant relation or 
connection, secretary or friend, Edward 
Du Bois, and advanced or supported, 
per fas et nefas, by their unhesitating 
auxiliaries, Mr. Taylor and Sir For- 
tunatus Dwarris. 

As regards Sir Philip Francis, there 
can be no doubt that his coy denial 
was encouragement itself. 

As concerns my friend Mr. Du 
Bois, his qualified opinion went no 
further than that Francis was certainly 
in the plot, and was employed in the 
production of the Letters of Junius; 
while he believed that there were in- 
fluential persons behind. Du Bois 
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never exhibited a partisan feeling 
upon the subject; he never sought to 
impress me with particular views as 
to the authorship; I was always the 
questioner, and he the respondent; I 
thought him rather cold and indiffer- 
ent than energetic or sanguine as re- 
garded Francis being the sole author, 
and when I tried to penetrate further, 
and discover what personage ren- 
dered Junius valuable assistance, Du 
Bois always seemed to consider that he 
was not justified in entering upon that 
ground—that it was the secret of 
others; and he plainly declined the 
subject. The claims of Francis he was 
always as ready to discuss as any other 
matter of opinion; but he did not in- 
troduce the subject. He entirely dis- 
avowed the Junius Identified. 

Mr. Taylor has now distinctly de- 
clared that he was the sole and unas- 
sisted author of the Junius Identified; 
that he was no friend, intimate, asso- 
ciate, or correspondent of Du Bois, 
and did not and could not receive any 
bias from him. ‘That he:was also the 
writer of a prior guess at Junius, in 
which, believing Sir P. Francis to have 
been only 19 years of age, when he 
was in fact 29 (at the time of the ap- 
pearance of Junius), the inquirer hesi- 
tated to attribute the letters to a youth 
of that early age, and therefore called 
in his father as a supposed principal, 
and treated the son as an efficient 
agent,—is a fact which the Atheneum 
alleges, and which does not seem to 
be denied ; but, unless it made part of 
a plot to fasten the foundling upon 
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some member of the Francis family 
(which it seems to be regarded as 
doing in the suspicious eyes of the 
Athenzum editor), it does not (as- 
suming it to be an accessary, it cer- 
tainly is not a principal, fact) appear 
to me to be really deserving of the 
considerable weight which the acutely 
critical writer always apparently at- 
taches to it. But (if it be a fact in 
the case) valeat quantum. 

For my humble self, as a conspi- 
rator, adsum qui feci, while my poor 
friend is departed. Du Bois sought 
not me; it was I who interrogated 
him, and extracted facts from him. I 
regarded him no doubt as a friendly 
witness, and introduced him as such, 
perhaps too unfavourably, as a con- 
nection of Sir P. Francis, which the 
Athenzum has made doubtful. Iam 
as liable as any other literary trifler to 
be deceived by the amor suscepti negotii. 
Having an opinion, I will maintain it 
with legitimate reasoning as long as I 
retain it unconvinced, but always ac- 
cessible to reason and open to con- 
viction, major amica veritas. I can 
answer too for the opinions of Du Bois 
having been both serious and sincere, 
although of course they may have been 


mistaken. 

Remove then, in limine, before you 
commence your candid inquiry, Mr. 
Urban, all belief of anything like a 
Franciscan plot, of which Du Bois was 
the mover, and Mr. Taylor and the 
writer were the instruments. It has 
no foundation in fact. I remain, &c. 

Fortunatus Dwarris. 





GOTHIC WINDOWS.* 


BOOKS of two distinct classes are 
necessary for the student of Gothic 
architecture: general treatises which 
set forth the pervading principles of 
the entire style, and elucidate those 


principles by referring to buildings, the 
works of successive periods and of 
different districts and countries; and 
monographs, devoted to the investiga- 
tion and description of the more im- 
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portant of the manifold details which 
combine to form a Gothic edifice. We 
have now to direct attention to two 
recent publications of the latter of the 
above classes, both treating of the same 
important Gothic member, the win- 
dow, and each equally valuable in its 
method of handling their common sub- 
ject. The distinctive characteristics 
of these two works may be thus sum- 
marily stated :—Mr. Freeman’s view 
is chiefly directed to the classification 
and nomenclature of the infinitely di- 
versified forms assumed by Gothic 
tracery, and extends through every 
modification to which it becomes sub- 
9 during the progress of the style. 

r. Sharpe, regarding form as subor- 
dinate to construction, enters minutely 
into the constructive origin of tracery, 
and exhibits its progressive develop- 
ment until the close of the Decorated 
Gothic period, with which his essay 
terminates. Mr. Sharpe’s work (in 


two divisions, but these two most inti- 
mately connected, and each essential 
to the other) is now before us in a 
complete form ; of Mr. Freeman’s vo- 
lume, the first only of four projected 


parts is yet published. 

Before we proceed to a more minute 
examination of these works, we would 
briefly notice the engravings with which 
they are illustrated. In strict keeping 
with the leading object of his work, Mr. 
Freeman’s illustrations are outlines of 
the simplest character ; they are, how- 
ever, well drawn and carefully exe- 
cuted, and, what’ is of the utmost 
importance, their number is amply 
sufficient to exemplify all the leading 
forms of tracery which the author so 
graphically describes. Mr. Sharpe, on 
the other hand, has interspersed his 
pages with shaded woodcuts and six 
steel engravings, all of that high artistic 
merit in combination with the most 
exact and truthful accuracy for which 
Mr. Van Voorst’s publications are so 
deservedly celebrated. His larger ex- 
amples also are works of great excel- 

‘lence; each window forms a separate 
engraving, and each is accompanied 
with a concise yet sufficiently copious 
description, and its exact admeasure- 
ments. 

The windows in the most ancient 
buildings of our ancestors which time 
has yet spared, bear their mute but 
impressive testimony to the character 
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of the age in which they were erected. 
Their rude simplicity tells of a period 
in which precaution for security was no 
less necessary than admission of light. 
The earliest windows were no more 
than small and narrow apertures, 
pierced as it were with timid hesita- 
tion through walls of massive thick- 
ness, and set as high as possible above 
the level of the ground. With the 
view to diffuse as widely as might be 
the light thus almost stealthily ob- 
tained, the window openings were made 
to splay or spread with a slope each 
way inwards from the actual aperture 
in the outer face of the walls, A 
necessary consequence of this arrange- 
ment was that, though two windows 
side by side in the same wall might be 
actually at a considerable distance 
from each other when viewed from 
the exterior, in the interior their 
splayed sides would be almost in con- 
tact. Thus the two distinct windows 
would be brought into combination ; 
and hence, as time rolled on and circum- 
stances were modified, several windows 
came to be so grouped as to forma 
single figure, and, by one step onward, 
from this grouping of separate windows 
arose the one window divided into 
lights and crowned with tracery. In 

orman architecture the window in 
general use was a single round-headed 
opening ; but circular windows werealso 
not uncommon, and one of these circular 
windows would naturally enough be 
placed above two of the plain round- 
headed windows in a gabled end of a 
church. In the gables of the eastern 
chapels attached to the transepts of 
the abbey churches of Fountains and 
Kirkstall, a circular window appears 
thus placed above two single round- 
headed windows, and the three open- 
ings are splayed together in the interior, 
so as to produce, when viewed from 
that direction, the appearance of a 
connected composition : 


‘The relation which these three openings 
bear to one another, and to the space in 
which they are situated, is too evident to 
permit us to doubt that in this arrange- 
ment we have the type of the elemental 
principle of geometrical tracery ....a 
circle carried by two arches. The con- 
ventual church at Kirkstall was completed 
A.D. 1152; and Westminster abbey-church, 
the first building in England of authentic 
date in which window tracery, properly so 
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called, was used, was commenced A.D. 
1245. We have thus an entire century 
intervening between the first appearance 
of this feature and the introduction of the 
art to which it eventually gave rise.’’ 
(Sharpe, p. 13.) 


From this point Mr. Sharpe passes 
on to notice the altered forms of single- 
light windows which took place between 
the middle of the twelfth and the middle 
of the thirteenth centuries.* We thus 
are led to observe the gradual elonga- 
tion of these windows, the introduction 
of the lancet-shaped heading, and the 
grouping of several lancet windows 
with continually diminishing spaces of 
wall between them; then comes the 
connection of the dripstones of the 
group, with the elevation of the central 
light of a triplet above its side lights, 
and the subsequent substitution of a 
single arch above the three windows 
in place of their three connected drip- 
stones; next follows the extension of 
the number of the component members 
of the group from three to five and 
even seven thaiorny all surmounted by 
a single arch, and all having their 
height so adjusted as to establish a 
relation between the several lancets 
not only to one another, but also to 
the ee § in which they were placed ; 
and, finally, the spaces between the 
heads of the lancets thus grouped are 
discovered to be pierced either with 
triangular openings or small circles, 
while the lancets themselves begin to 
be separated by true mullions in place 
of narrow strips of wall. Meanwhile, 
in the case of two lancet windows 
being brought into combination, results 
of no less importance were in course 
of progress ; the connected dripstones 
of the two distinct windows gave way 
to a single arch thrown over the two ; 
the tympanum-like space of masonry 
between this arch and the heads of 
the two windows brought to remem- 
brance the Norman composition ex- 
emplified in the gables of Kirkstall 
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and Fountains, and it was accord- 
ingly pierced either with a plain 
po or a foiled figure, or a similar 
figure within a circle, or with a lozenge- 
shaped opening adapted to the curves 
of the arch above and the spandril 
below. Mr. Sharpe has given in his 
woodcuts very well selected examples 
of all these changes, with all their 
chief modifications of arrangement and 
character ; indeed the almost only step 
in this curious and interesting series 
which he appears to us to have omitted 
is a form exemplified in a window of 
the old church of Wimbotsham, in 
West Norfolk. This composition con- 
sists of a single arch simply chamfered 
and without any dripstone, inclosing a 
recessed plane of masonry, in which 
are pierced two contiguous lancets 
without hood-mouldings, while a four- 
foiled circle above them has a slightly 
undercut dripstone carried quite round 
it, and kept distinct and clear both 
from the window heads and the arch 
which surmounts and incloses the 
whole. 

It was by the joint operation of these 
twoimportant changes, namely, the con- 
version of a group of lancets into one 
window of many lights, and the combi- 
nation of a circle and two lancets under 
one arch, that the way was prepared for 
the introduction of actual window tra- 
cery. Be it remembered, however, in 
due honour to the Norman architect of 
the Yorkshire abbeys, that the circle 
carried by the two Renee is the type 
and origin of the most perfect forms of 
tracery, and that the most beautiful 
windows of geometrical tracery (and 
these, in our opinion, are the most 
beautiful traceried windows,) have 
been produced from the direct appli- 
cation of this type. 

Mr. Sharpe defines a_traceried 
window to be one in which “the 
whole of the window-head is pierced 
through to the plane of the glass so 
as to leave no plain surface or solid - 





* At the ends of churches which were gabled three lancets were commonly placed, 
the centre window being the most elevated of the group; but in the side walls the 
usual plan was to put two of these single-light windows into connection with each 


other. 
the western ends of churches. 


Examples, however, occur of two lancets being pierced in both the eastern and 
In the interesting litfle church at Elsfield, in Oxford- 


shire, two such windows appear towards the west, and at Fisherton Delamere, in 
Wiltshire, the eastern wall of the chancel has two beautiful lancets, which in the 
interior are surmounted by a rich group of mouldings, rising from Purbeck shafts ; and 
thus, in this instance, the much desired triplicity was obtained from the shafts of the 
scoinson arches of the windows, instead of from the pierced openings themselves. 
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mass of stone in the spandrils between 
the principal tracery-bars and the 
window-arch:” in other words, the 
term tracery is to be understood to 
imply a window apparently constructed 
by filling an open arch with geome- 
trical or flowing figures. He then 
gives a clear and explicit description, 
with excellent illustrative figures, of 
the component parts of the arch, in 
which traceried windows are placed. 

Foliation is the subject of the next 
chapter, and this important element of 
tracery here receives suitable atten- 
tion, and its development is clearly 
shewn. 

The mouldings of windows with 
their tracery and mullions form the 
subject of the concluding chapter of 
the first part of Mr. Sharpe’s treatise. 
This part of his subject is discussed 
by the author in a manner not un- 
worthy of its high importance. He 
regards “the window-arch as the frame, 
and the tracery as the panel of the 
window ;” and accordingly he classifies 
their respective mouldings, as well as 
those of the foliation, separately ; thus 
at once preserving the true relation 
and subordination of the several com- 
ponent members of the complete 
window, and rendering the exact de- 
scription of their respective mouldings 
systematic and easy. In the course of 
his elaborate elucidation of this plan 
for the classification of window-mould- 
ings, the author has introduced many 
remarks upon the constructive prin- 
ciples on which the medieval archi- 
tects worked, which are of the greatest 
practical value, and merit the attentive 
regard as well of professional archi- 
tects as of the more theoretical stu- 
dents of architecture. 

To the two divisions of tracery 
adopted by Professor Willis* Mr. 
Sharpe adds a third, in which the 
surface moulding is angular, and which 
“ prevailed at the latter end of the 
geometrical period ;” the three divi- 
sions are fillet-tracery, roll-tracery, 
and edge-tracery ; and these are de- 
rived from the form imparted to the 
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surface of the ramified masonry. But 
there is also another and a more im- 
portant division of tracery, which 
arises from the prevailing character 
of its design ; thus divided, our author 
assigns traceried windows to three 
great periods, which he distinguishes 
as 1. the geometrical, 2. the curvi- 
linear, and 3. the rectilinear. Win- 
dows devoid of tracery he places in a 
separate class, which he styles the 
lancet. The remainder of his work 
Mr. Sharpe devotes to “a_ brief 
chronological view of the principal 
windows of geometrical and curvi- 
linear tracery in the kingdom ; and to 
notice the gradual change of form 
through which the window-head passed 
during these periods.” The traceried- 
windows of the earliest authentic date 
in England are contained in the abbey 
church of Westminster, commenced, as 
has been already stated, a.p. 1245. “The 
choir, transepts, and easternmost part 
of the nave were built, in all proba- 
bility, in accordance with the original 
design, and appear, from documentary 
evidence, to have been carried on 
slowly but continuously from east to 
west for several years.” The Chap- 
ter-House of Westminster (one of 
the most interesting buildings in the 
kingdom, but now in a sad state of 
neglect) Mr. Sharpe adds, may “ au- 
thentically be pronounced to have 
been commenced a. vp. 1250. The 
windows contained in these parts of 
Westminster Abbey “ may be taken 
as the type of a large class of geome- 
trical windows, the tracery of which 
is entirely composed of plain or foli- 
ated oa and which may be said to 
constitute the first subdivision of the 
geometrical period, and may be deno- 
minated accordingly early geometri- 
eal.” These windows are either of 
two or four lights; the former carry a 
single foiled circle, the latter consist 
of two of the preceding windows 
worked into one composition, the two 
carrying in the window-head a third 
foiled circle of considerably larger size 
than the other two circles below it. 





* See Willis’s Architecture of the Middle Ages, p. 54. Professor Willis has recently 
adopted another division of window-tracery which he conveys under the terms Plate- 
tracery and Bar-tracery : of these terms the former denotes the early system of form- 
ing what may be called the pattern of the window from a series of geometrical figures, 
each pierced separately in a flat face of masonry ; and by the latter term is signified 
the > advanced principle of construction by means of ramified tracery-bars. 
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Three-light windows of this class were 
formed by placing as many circles 
above the three lights; and, again, 
six-light windows were produced by 
the combination (as before in the case 
of four-light windows) of two three- 
lights, with a seventh circle, and this 
one of ample size, to fill the crown of 
the window-head. Five-light windows 
are occasionally to be seen, but in 
these the composition is of a decidedly 
inferior character ; indeed, the finest 
forms are all produced by repeating 
the two-light window with its crowning 
circle ; and thus the justly celebrated 
window of eight lights, which fills the 
east end of Lincoln Cathedral, may be 
resolved into a splendid group of four 
lofty two-lights, with their four-foiled 
circles, which are first combined into 
two four-light windows, while these two 
ain, with a seventh or head-circle 
(itself filled with seven other foiled 
circles), make up the one grand win- 
dow, “the very model of majestic 
simplicity,” which is “ the largest and 
most beautiful example of early geo- 
metrical tracery in the kingdom.” 
Here we may point out a feature in 
the traceried windows of this period, 
which contributes in the very highest 
degree to their great excellence; that 
is, the careful subordination of their 
component parts,—the division, that 
is to say, and the subdivision of the 
entire composition by the graduated 
proportions of the mullions and tracery- 
bars and even of the cusping. As Mr. 
Freeman well observes, this Lincoln 
east window “shows how completely 
subordination is the soul of the style :” 
the whole window is really only a re- 
peated repetition of its primary com- 
ponent: it is not, however, to the mere 
fact of such repetition that this noblest 
of windows owes its supremacy, but 
rather to the admirable distinctness 
with which this repetition is expressed 
by the subordination of their members 
in the four two-lights and the two 
four-lights, which are united to support 
a grand central crown, as carefully 
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subordinated as themselves. Nor is a 
distinct and expressive rendering of 
the design the sole merit, however 
great in itself, of this subordination: it 
also ensures a due proportion between 
the several parts, in their mutual rela- 
tion to one another and to the whole 
which they combine to form, while at 
the same time every part appears to 
be duly adapted to its own place and 
adjusted to its own duty. A well sub- 
ordinated window at once impresses 
the observer with its distinctness, its 
harmony, and its truth: the design is 
seen to be clearly rendered: a har- 
monious unity pervades the component 
parts; and there is in each single 
member that reality, which then alone 
can be produced when each is neither 
unnecessarily massive nor unduly at- 
tenuated. 

Up to this period tracery consists 
solely of circles, and it has derived all 
its modified forms from the original 
type of a cirele carried by two lancets ; 
the large windows which we have 
reckoned the most perfect in design 
have been actual repetitions of this 
type, a larger head-circle or centre- 
piece (as this member has been de- 
signated) being added every time that 
the two-light design is doubled; and 
in other cases, where the composition 
has consisted of a three-light, these 
three-lights have carried circles of 
equal size, while six-light windows 
were formed from two three-lights 
carrying an additional circular centre- 
piece of larger dimensions. Other 
modifications are occasionally to be 
observed, as when a single supple- 
mentary light was interposed between 
either four or six lights to produce a 
five-light or a seven-light window, or 
where three circles of equal size were 
carried by two lights: but these and 
other varieties we may pass over with- 
out further notice, our object being 
simply to sketch out the salient points 
in the history of tracery.* 

The next step in the progress of 
tracery was the substitution of some 


* The subject of gothic windows and window-tracery was also very carefully and 
accurately treated by the Messrs. Brandon, architects, in their ‘‘ Analysis,’’ completed 


and published by them in 1847. 


We refer to that valuable work for complete infor- 


mation on the subject of windows, as well as to the treatises now more immediately 


under our notice. 


[On the formation of tracery there is a work by Mr. R. W. Bil- 


lings, “ The Infinity of Geometric Design exemplified, 1849. 4to.” We understand 
the same gentleman has a further publication on the same subject now in the. press, 
which we shall shortly introduce to the notice of our readers.—Eprtr. | 


Gent. Mag. Vor, XXXIV. 
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other figures for the circle, such figures 
still retaining a geometrical character : 
of these the most important, and the 
figure most commonly used, was the 
open triangle; the pointed trefoil 

so became a figure of commanding 
influence in the composition and deco- 
ration of tracery, so much so, indeed, 
that Mr. Sharpe regards it as the 
characteristic feature of the late geo- 
metrical period. To another style of 
geometrical designs Mr. Freeman has 
given the name of foil-tracery ; here 
the entire composition was produced 
by foliations without any circumscrib- 
ing lines. Arch-tracery was formed by 
carrying up the lights into the head of 
the window and cusping them. Ano- 
ther class of late geometrical windows 
consists of those “in which the mullions 
becoming the principal tracery-bars, 
are continued through the window-head 
in arcs of similar curvature, and, in- 
tersecting one another, terminate in 
the window-arch ;” this species of de- 
sign is known as intersecting-tracery ; 
and finally in subarcuated-tracery 
each side-light has its arch coincid- 
ing with the sweep of the window- 
arch itself, the intervening space being 
filled with tracery after the taste and 
fancy of the designer.* In many of 
these varieties of windows, the circular 
centre-piece still forms a commanding 
feature of the design, and where it is 
not of exaggerated size and the subor- 
dination is preserved, it has invariably 
the happiest effect. 

Besides the arched windows with 
jambs and mullions which have hi- 
therto formed the exclusive subject of 
our consideration, circular windows 
had been from the earliest period of 
tracery in occasional use. Of these 
the most remarkable early example 
occurs in the north transept of Lincoln 
Cathedral; the circle exercises a com- 
manding influence over the entire 
composition of this most interesting 
work : and again, about half a century 
later, and closely resembling the noble 
arch-windows of the chapter-house at 
Salisbury, we have the circular win- 
dows of pure early geometrical tracery 
in the churches of Boyton in Wilt- 
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shire, and Lewcombe in Dorsetshire. 
Also, about the same period, in the 
clerestories of the larger churches, and 
occasionally in gable-ends, there is to 
be found a window which is in form a 
a spherical triangle, containing one or 
more foiled circles: these windows 
may perhaps be regarded as window- 
heads, cut off from the jambs and 
mullions, and finished below with an 
arc similar to the ares of their arch- 
heads. 

About the close of the first quarter 
of the fourteenth century f the many 
forms and modifications of geometrical 
tracery which had been introduced, 
appear to have led the Gothie archi- 
tects to adopt the eventually destruc- 
tive fallacy, that unity of design and a 
striking and beautiful whole are sub- 
ordinate in importance to a never- 
ending variety of elegantly formed 

rforations in their window-heads. 

hus the precision and order of geo- 
metrical tracery gave way to curvili- 
near forms and combinations, in which 
the tracery-bars were made to ramify 
and undulate with a hitherto unknown 
flexibility. We are willing to regard 
this change, with Mr. Ruskin, as the 
first fatal blow to Gothic art: the stone 
tracery-bars now were taught to ap- 
pear as possessed of a ductility alto- 
gether foreign to their nature: “ this 
was a change which sacrificed a great 
principle of truth; it sacrificed the 
expression of the qualities of the ma- 
terial ; and, however delightful its re- 
sults in their first developments, it 
was ultimately ruinous.”{ With Mr. 
Sharpe, we now proceed to a brief 
notice of those first beautiful produc- 
tions, and those only, which appeared 
before tracery was considered and re- 
presented “as not only ductile, but 
penetrable ;” this is the curvilinear 
period of tracery, ranging from about 
A.D. 1325, to the commencement of 
the perpendicular era of English 
Gothic architecture. Mr. Sharpe di- 
vides the curvilinear windows or win- 
dows of flowing tracery into three 
classes: “to the first class,” he says, 
“or those which contain a large oval 
centre-piece, supported and bounded 





* For a description of several other minor varieties see Mr. Freeman’s Essay. 

+ The first part of Mr. Freeman’s Essay closes with this period: we shall hope 
again to notice his work when in its complete state. 

$ See Ruskin’s “Seven Lamps of Architecture,’ ‘‘The Lamp of Truth,’’ p. 56. 
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by two ogee arches, usually crossing 
each other, belong many of the most 
beautiful windows in the kingdom :” 
these windows vary in their number 
of lights from two to nine. 


“The second class of curvilinear win- 
dows consists of those in which the win- 
dow-head is divided into two equal and 
symmetrical portions, by two main arches; 
the space above them being occupied oc- 
casionally by a small centre-piece, but ge- 
nerally by subordinate tracery, having no 
relation to the rest of the design. They 
differ from the former class not only in 
the suppression of the centre-piece, as the 
principal object in the design, but also in 
the circumstance that the two dividing 
arches are not constructed independently, 
one of their sides lying within and being 
subordinate to the window-arch on each 
side. In windows consisting of an equal 
number of lights, the inner sides of these 
arches spring from a central mullion : but 
in windows of an unequal number of lights 
they usually spring from the two most 
central mullions, leaving in this case, a 
larger space between them in the centre 
for subordinate tracery, which is generally 
designed without any reference to or cor- 
respondence with that of the compart- 
ments on each side.’’ (Sharpe, p. 103.) 

To this class belongs the queen of 
windows of flowing tracery, the nine- 
light east window of Carlisle cathedral, 
of which Mr. Sharpe has given an 
equally beautiful and faithful repre- 
sentation. Many other examples of 
this class may be observed throughout 
the realm, and they vary in size from 
the Carlisle window to such as are of 
two lights only. To the third class of 
these windows Mr. Sharpe assigns 
whatever other varieties occur which 
are necessarily excluded from the two 
former classes, and which exhibit to 
an astonishing degree the manifold 
variety of which flexible tracery was 
found to be capable. With these Mr. 
Sharpe also includes the entire and 
very numerous class of windows “ con- 
taining what has been called Reticu- 
lated Tracery, or tracery formed by 
the repetition of the same foliated 
opening, usually an ogee quatrefoil, 
but occasionally a trefoil.” In this 
third class of windows the great prin- 
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ciple of subordination is altogether 
lost. In those of the two previous 
classes it was still preserved, but only 
in those examples which possess the 
strongest claims for attention and ad- 
miration. As before, we must refer 
to Mr. Sharpe’s pages and to his beau- 
tiful series of plates for the filling up 
this portion of our slight sketch ; but 
he himself is constrained thus to sum 
up his remarks upon these windows of 
the second great period of tracery :— 

“ Of the subordinate parts of the tracery 
of curvilinear windows, the foliated open- 
ings, and their relative size and position, 
much might be written. No description, 
however, can convey an adequate idea of 
their unlimited variety, nor could any 
given set of terms define the endless changes 
of form which they were made to assume, 
according to the fancy of the architect or 
the nature of the space they were designed 
to fill.’” 

For what both Mr. Freeman and 
Mr. Sharpe have written on this 
important and attractive member of 
Gothic architecture—* its own grand 
conception and most beautiful enrich- 
ment,” * those gentlemen are entitled 
to the thanks of all persons who feel 
an interest in the architecture of the 
middle ages. At the same time it is to 
the windows of the Gothic “ masters” 
themselves, as they yet remain, con- 
spicuous in beautiful and majestic 
features and rich with ever-diversi- 
fied traceries, that we would urge 
the student of the Gothic to turn, 
and so to gather fresh stores from the 
very fountain-head of Gothic art. The 
old windows tell vividly and impres- 
sively their own tale, both of the proud 
and palmy days in which their great 
style attained to its zenith, and also 
how, after lingering for a while at its 
glorious culmination, it gradually sunk 

eneath the enervating influence of 
the ignoble desire to obtain new modi- 
fications of form and fresh varieties of 
enrichment by the sacrifice not only 
of simplicity but even of truth. The 
lesson thus to be learned is fraught 
with much deep wisdom, but by those 
only will it be mastered who search it 
out in a congenial and becoming spirit. 


* See Brandon’s Analysis, vol. i. p. 11. 
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UNPUBLISHED DIARY OF JOHN FIRST EARL OF EGMONT. 
Part Il. 


THE portion of this diary now pre- 
sented to our readers, in continuation 
of that published in our last Magazine, 
will be found to be full of interest. 
Under the 23rd January we have an 
account of a masked ball given at the 
Earl’s house. The Prince of Wales 
graced the assembly with his presence, 
and the affair was evidently one of the 
great events of the London season. 
The Earl himself, although obviously 
proud of the distinguished gathering, 
very oddly left his lady to receive their 
friends as she could without him, not 
making his appearance on the occasion. 
This strange conduct excited a world 
of gossip, and it was accounted for 
to the Queen by scornfully describing 
the Earl as a country squire who went 
to bed at ten that he might rise at four. 
He himself gave no other explanation 
than that he did not like masquerades. 

The notices of the Devonshire and 
Pembroke collections of intaglios and 
medals, and the glimpses of Du Bose, 
Hissing, and other artists will not es- 
cape notice. 

Colonel Negus and his anecdotes 
(25th January) will be found well 
worthy of attention ; but the most va- 
luable portion of our present extracts 
is the full account of the debate in the 
House of Commons on the 31st Ja- 
nuary. Scarcely anything is found re- 
specting this important debate else- 
where. We have here, not only valu- 
able reports of the cg sm of Pulteney, 
Sir Robert Walpole, Horace Walpole, 
and the other members who took part 
on this occasion, but occasional short 
explanatory notes which bring the men 
and the scene vividly before us. The 
account runs to such a length that we 
must forbear further comment than to 
direct attention to it as a most valuable 

_ addition to the materials for our Par- 
liamentary History. 


“ Wednesday, 22nd Jan. 1728-9.—Went 
to see John Finch of Maidstone, and Lady 


Rook. Then to the house, when we 
agreed to the Address. Dined at sister 
Dering’s, who is relapsed very ill. I 
can’t find Dr. Hollin, tho’ the most emi- 
nent of our physicians, knows what to do 
with her. 

“ Thursday, 23rd.— Visited cosen South- 
well and brother Percival. Did not go 
to the house. At night a great assembly 
at our house of cards and masqueraders, 
The Prince came in a mask, and also 
many of the highest quality; others were 
out of mask, as the Duke of Norfolk, &c. 
There were computed 3 or 400. The 
Prince was in a rich Hungarian dress. 
He told my wife they had no such fine 
houses as hers in Hungary. She said she 
could not believe it since she saw such 
rich and fine Hungarian gentlemen. The 
goodness of the company was remarked, 
and no impertinences happened. She had 
ordered the servants to desire every one 
who came in mask to shew their masque- 
rade-ticket, or that one of the company 
they came with would be pleased to tell 
his or her name, which none but five or 
six refused. The same night counsellor 
Forster writ to me about Russel’s affair, 
and sent me the draft of a treasury-order 
to the Attorney-General to accept of Rus- 
sel’s own bail for pleading the King’s 
general pardon at the next assizes. Memo- 
randum.—Counsellor Richard Loyd, my 
deputy recorder,* lives in Essex court : 
go through Pauls grave head court, the 
first door on the right hand, two pair of 
stairs. 

“ Friday, 24th January.—I went to see 
Marquis de Quesne and then to the house, 
where we voted a supply and to proceed 
to-morrow. 

‘* Mr. Blackwood petitioned the house 
on his election, which I mentioned in my 
journal of last year. Mr. Gibbons offred 
it, and moved that for the importance of 
it, and because the house had last year 
promised it, it might be heard at the bar 
of the house, and not referred to the Com- 
mittee of Elections. Sir John Norris 
seconded it, and said he was persuaded 
Mr. Cammell, sitting member, would be 
himself for hearing it in the most solemn 
way. Sir James Campbell opposed it, 
and said the public business would take 





* Lord Egmont was appointed recorder of Harwich in June 1728, on the death of 


Edward Russell, the first Earl of Orford. 
some degree account for his ignorance of 
head court was of course Palsgrave court. 


The recentness of his appointment may in 
the residence of his deputy. Pauls-grave- 
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up the house’s time too much to suffer it, 
and therefore it had better be referred to 
the Committee, which reason made the 
house laugh. We divided on it. We 
that went out were 67, and they who staid 
in were 110. 

“ Salurday, 25th.—Visited Dr. Couraye, 
at whose lodgings is a young Frenchman 
who draws finely, and came lately from 
France to copy the Duke of Devonshire’s 
intaglios and cameos, of which there are 
about 400. Du Bosc,* another French- 
man established here, is destined to en- 
grave them. This limner shewed me 
several he had finished, which are very 
like, and performed with the utmost neat- 
ness. The outline is by a pen, and after- 
wards he faintly shades it in the proper 
places. . He finishes a head in one day, 
one with another, and draws them all of 
an equal size, about the bigness of a 
crown piece, oval ways. 

“ The Duke of Devonshire has the finest 
collection of intaglios and medals of any 
man in England, and scruples not any 
price for such as are curious, though his 
judgment in them is very indifferent. 
Lord Pembroke’s taste is in ancient busts, 
statues, and curious drawings, though he 
has likewise a collection of medals, but 
these are only curious for the perfectness 
of the heads. The duke’s is preferable 
for the number and rarity of the reverses. 
The duke has also a great collection of 
original drawings and some very fine 
paintings. It were to be wished that both 
these lords’ collections were published. It 
would do honour to them and to the na- 
tion, and be a wonderful satisfaction to 
curious men. 

‘From thence I went to the house, 
when we voted a supply, and then I went 
to the Queen’s Court. Several there told 
me they had been at my house and 
wondered they did not see me. I said I 
did not like masquerades. The Queen 
was told I was not there, because I go to 
bed at ten o’clock and rise at four. 

‘* Colonel Negus,f counsellor Loyd, 
counsellor Foster, and Mr. Masterman 
dined with me. Colonel Negus staid an 
hour or two after the rest, and I com- 
plained to him of the uneasiness Philipson 
gives us in the corporation; that we never 
set up a man that he doth not oppose by 
setting up another, and I was sure he must 
have some great support behind the cur- 
tain; nay, that I was sure an injury had 
been doné me with the King, who, though 
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I went down to my election with his con- 
sent and approbation, received me very 
coolly at my return. Negus said there 
was no doubt of it. I had applied first to 
the King and not to the ministers, and 
that they very probably told him, the 
Post Office being at his command, it 
ought to govern at Harwich, and so he 
would be master of electing there, whereas 
I was uniting an interest against the Post 
Office’s power there to render elections 
independent. I told him that every one 
knew Philipson to be a disaffected man, 
and I thought it dangerous to let him 
have the command in a sea-port town, 
and the common passage to foreign 
countries. Negus said, the ministry 
had rather see little fellows in parliament 
than others of better figure and inde- 
pendent men, for they were surer of them. 
I told him I thought to complain to the 
ministry. He said it were better go my- 
self to the King. I said they had told 
their story, so that possibly I should not 
be heard. He said it might beso. He 
complained the ministry deserted every 
gentleman in like manner, and left them 
to spend their own money and tire them- 
selves out; that they gave him no assist- 
ance at Ipswich. He complained of Mr. 
Cartwright the post-master’s temper, that 
he was plausible at first acquaintance, but 
surly, proud, and revengeful on the least 
occasion that offered. 

‘* Negus knows many modern anec- 
dotes. He told me that when my Lord 
Galway fought that unfortunate battle ¢ 
during the last war in Spain, for which he 
was censured in the house of Lords on a 
turn of the ministry, he had express 
orders to do it, whatever condition he 
found himself in, for that the then minis- 
try were determined to put an end to the 
war, either by beating or being beat. 
That he saw the very order sent, and 
General Shrimpton, who was then in 
service with my lord Galway, told him, 
my lord Galway said before he went to 
battle, ‘God forgive them, they will have 
me fight against all reason, and when I 
could make a successful though defensive 
campaign. J must fight,—but God for- 
give them!’’ Jf he would have produced 
these orders he had not been censured, 
but then he had ruined the reputation of 
those who gave him those orders, which 
was what the Earl of Oxford and Lord 
Bolingbroke, now got into the ministry, 
wanted, and perhaps their heads. 





* Claude Du Bosc, an engraver whose works are well known. 
Anecdotes, v. 243. 


+ Francis Negus esquire, member for Ipswich. Are we indebted to this gentle- 


man for the name of a well-known beve 


See Walpole’s 


e? 


¢ The battle of Almanza fought 14th April, 1707. 
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“ He told me, that what broke the 
union between the Earl of Oxford and 
Lord Bolingbroke, a little before the 
Queen’s death, was, their differing in the 
means to bring the Pretender over. Lord 
Bolingbroke was for doing it by force, 
and speedily, for fear of the Queen’s 
death, who was not healthy. Lord Ox- 
ford was for doing it by slow degrees and 
by Parliament. Bolingbroke would have 
gained Lady Masham, got the Queen to 
approve his scheme, and then proposed to 
Oxford the modelling the army. Oxford 
knew the impossibility of doing that sud- 
denly, and opposed it thereupon. Boling- 
broke complained of him to the Queen, 
and, had she not died between, the Trea- 
surer’s staff was the next Monday to be 
taken from the Duke of Shrewsbury and 
given Bolingbroke. However, the Duke 
of Ormond, who was Lord Bolingbroke’s 
man and general, in pursuance of this 
scheme, began to debauch the officers. 
He thought himself sure of the Tory part, 
and undertook to debauch the Whigs 
among them. But he found a strong 
resolution in these last not to serve the 
Queen her own way, which was the ex- 
pression used to them, and the touch- 
stone of their inclinations. And many 
who yielded to keep their posts and mili- 
tary governments, privately gave assur- 
ances to those who managed the interest 
of the House of Hanover, that they would 
never forsake it. Many of them even 
signed the Association to rise and seize 
upon Oxford and Bolingbroke on a certain 
day agreed, and by a bold but necessary 
step preserve the Hanover succession. 
General Withers was one, and told it 
Negus. I have spoke of this design 
somewhere in my journal, being fully in- 
formed of it by my Lord Cadogan himself, 
who was at the head of it. 

‘* T told Negus that Oxford might pos- 
sibly persuade the Queen he yielded to 
bringing the Pretender over, but gave 
him some anecdotes that persuaded me he 
was not so abandoned as to mean it. I 
told him of the letter writ by the Queen 
to the Pretender, which Oxford got, and 
sent the very original to Hanover, and of 
his getting Medlicut to oppose the motion 
that was to be made in Parliament by the 
Bolingbroke party for leaving it to the 
Queen to appoint her successor. This 
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story I have likewise mentioned some- 
where, Medlicut told it me himself. The 
motion was begun, and Medlicut, who was 
a Tory but not a Jacobite, stopt the 
gentleman short by boldly interrupting 
him, and desiring he would before he 
went on let the house know what he was 
aiming at, for by his beginning he thought 
there was something intended by him 
prejudicial to the succession of the House 
of Hanover; that those called Tories had 
been suspected of being in an opposite 
interest, but he did not doubt, if any such 
design should appear, they would shew 
the regard they had to their oaths, their 
religion, and the true interest of the na- 
tion, and that all England would side 
with them in preserving the succession in 
the House of Hanover. This unexpected 
vigour from a Tory so astonished the 
Jacobites, that, apprehending there was a 
greater breach among their friends than 
they knew of, that if they could not carry 
the question those who spoke for it would 
be sent to the Tower, and the parliament 
might impeach the very ministry, the 
gentleman sat down, and by the greatest 
providence that scheme fell. 

‘¢ For these and other reasons, I told 
Colonel Negus that I believed Lord Ox- 
ford’s first view was only to get into the 
place of chief minister, and then to pre- 
serve himself at any rate, but rather 
without bringing in the Pretender; but, 
when he found Lord Bolingbroke had got 
the ascendant with the Queen, he then 
returned to his old principles and sought 
to merit with the House of Hanover. 

“* Sunday, 26th January, 1728-9.— 
Prayers and sermon at home in the morn- 
ing. I afterwards went to court. Dr. 
Couraye and D. Dering dined with me. 
Went to evening prayers at the chapel, 
then to sister Dering’s. Mr. Le Gendre 
came to see me and give services from M. 
de la Colande and Mons. de Berville. 

‘* Monday, 27th. Ivisited at Mr. Wal- 
pole’s, the Duke of Grafton’s, Mr. Black- 
wood’s, and Sir Edward Dering: the two 
last were at home. From thence I went 
to the Parliament-house, and then home 
to dinner. My brother Percival and Dr. 
Clayton with their families dined with us; 
also cousin Fortrey. At night I went to 
our concert, where a German boy of 7 
years old* performed lessons, and played 





* This boy was no doubt the same whose name is mentioned in the following adver- 
tisement, which appeared in the Daily Journal and Daily Post of 28th January, 1729 :— 
“ For the benefit of Mr. Kontzen, a youth of seven years old, who plays on the harp- 


sichord in a surprising manner. 


At the new theatre in the Haymarket, this present 


Tuesday, being the 28th day of January, will be performed a concert of vocal and 
instrumental music, particularly several pieces on the harpsichord by the youth; some 
sonatas and concertos by his father on the violin, accompanied on the harpsichord by 
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the hardest thorough bases to what ever 
was set before him. He is [considered] 
almost a prodigy. 

** Tuesday, 28th January. 1 went this 
morning to Mr. Horace Walpole to desire 
he would speak to Sir Robert Walpole to 
favour my brother Dering with his interest, 
that in the next promotion of servants 
about the Prince he might be made one of 
his grooms. He promised it. I also had 
a good long discourse with him about Phi- 
lipson’s opposition to us at Harwich. I 
then went to Sir Robert Walpole’s levee ; 
then to my brother Parker, who returned 
last night from Arwarton, and told him 
our steps with relation to brother Dering, 
and all I had said to Horace Walpole 
touching our borough, which he approved. 
Then I called on Sir Edmond Bacon, knight 
of the shire for Norfolk. Then called at 
my sister Dering’s, then at Mr. John 
Temple’s, and from thence to the house: 
where* I dined alone, and stayed at home 
the whole evening. 

‘* Wednesday, 29th January. [I give 
a few words of extract only from a long 
entry respecting Harwich borough business 
and a motion for a mandamus.] Mr. 
Masterman, Secondary of the King’s 
Bench . . . Mr. Lee, one of the King’s 
counsel, goes the Chelmsford circuit... . 
Serjeant Reeves’s opinion is as good as a 
hundred. 

‘‘ Brother Parker and Mr. Schutz and 
his wife dined with me. I went in the 
evening to brother Percival’s, where I met 
Lady Scudamore and Sir Thomas Han- 
mert by appointment, to give our judg- 
ment on a tragedy called Themistocles, ¢ 
which is to be acted next week. ’Tis writ 
by our cousin Maden, a clergyman. Sir 
Thomas, who reads a play perhaps the 
best of any gentleman in England, had the 
patience to go through with it. The sub- 
ject is the love of our country, for which 
Themistocles dies. His story is seen in 
Plutarch, &c. but is varied according to 
the poet’s fancy. The conduct of the play 
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is good, except in one place; little plot, 
and that single; the language in general 
is good, neither too creeping nor rising to 
bombast, except I think in one or two 
places. The sentiments are few and com- 
mon, but of course just, and the characters 
are kept to. In the main there wants 
spirit in the composition to give it a great 
run. 

“ Mr. Schutz at night told me he had 
spoke to the Prince and Princesses about 
Daniel Dering’s hopes yet to serve his 
R.H. The Prince and his sisters too said 
they wished it could be, but Sir Robert 
Walpole must be spoke to. 

“TJ find out Sir Robert does not care 
my brother should be about the Prince, 
because he does not look on him as his 
creature, but had rather give him twice as 
good a thing, in point of income, to re- 
move him out of the way. Horace Wal- 
pole harped on that string to me yesterday, 
and to my brother Dering to-day, to which 
my brother answered that he had turned 
all his views, a year before the Prince 
came over, to having the honour to be 
about him. 

‘“* Thursday, 30th January. The anni- 
versary day of King Charles’s martyrdom 
as called. 1 went to court, where the 
Queen bid me see the chemical prepara- 
tions of one Frobenius, and to speak to 
Sir Hans Sloane about it. Dr. Couraye 
dined with me. 

“* Friday, 31st January. Called on Mr. 
Teal, and Hyssing the painter,§ and brother 
Parker. Then went to the house, where 
we did not rise till 7 a’clock. The debate 
was properly on a motion made by the 
secretary at war, Mr. Pelham, for con- 
tinuing the same number of land forces 
this year as the last, —23,000 odd hundred 
men, But they soon went off from that 
into a general inquiry into the state of the 
nation, and an arraignment of the admi- 
nistration. The country party blamed the 
Hanover treaty of alliance, the not ac- 
cepting the sole mediatorship when offered 





the youth; a cantata to be sung by the youth; as also a cantata to be sung by one 
lately arrived in England; with several other pieces to be performed by the best hands. 


Boxes, half-a-guinea. Pit, 5s. Gallery, 2s. 6d. To begin precisely at six. Tickets 
to be had at Mr. Fribourg’s, at the Theatre; at Rudd’s Coffee-house in the Haymarket; 
and at Tom’s Coffee-house over against the Royal Exchange in Cornhill.”’ 

* So in MS. but probably this word was intended to have been erased. 

+ Sir Thomas Hanmer, the editor of the Oxford quarto Shakspere (1744, 6 vols.), 
was Speaker of the House of Commons in the parliament of 1714. The daughter of 
Lord Egmont noticed under the date of 20th Jan. (see our last Mag. p. 352), was 
afterwards married to Thomas Hanmer esquire, son of Sir Thomas. 

¢ “ Themistocles, the Lover of his Country,” written by Dr. Samuel Madan, was 
acted shortly after this date at the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields ‘‘ with some success,” 
and was published in 8vo. 1729. Jones’s Biog. Dram. iii. 329. 
aie Huyssing, a Swede, a pupil and imitator of Dahl. See Walpole’s Anecdotes, 
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us by Spain, the falling out with Spain, 
the ill advice and misinformation given 
the King by those about him, the contra- 
riety of the speeches from the throne, the 
neglect of protection to our trade, and not 
seizing the galleons. 

Daniel Pulteney opposed continuing 
the same number of troops as last year, 
there being no actual war, which if there 
was our allies would be obliged for their 
own sakes to carry it on by land, and our 
part need be only at sea; so that we ought 
to spire the expense of those troops, and 
not by such annual keeping them up when 
[we] were at peace at home, subject our- 
selves at last to [a] standing army. 

“ Mr. Bramston made a set speech on 
the same occasion. He has a good me- 
mory, uses apt words, and speaks with 
gravity, but keeps too much to general 
topics 2nd maxims, and while he acts the 
patriot discovers too much affectation. He 
spoke of the poverty of the country; that 
the landed gentlemen pay one half of their 
estates in taxes and the consequences of 
them; that standing armies are dangerous 
to liberty ; that his electors had a right to 
inquire of him why he voted on any oc- 
casion, and he should not be able to content 
them if he voted for continuation of the 
23,000 men now we had no war. 

‘* Mr. Winnington, a Tory, and one who 
I never knew on the ministry’s side before, 
said the point before us was whether to 
continue the same number of truops as 
the year before, therefore he would not 
go back to consider how we came into the 
present bad situation; that he thought the 
best method to get out of it was to shew 
vigour, and not disband our forces at a 
time when all other nations augment theirs. 
His speech was premeditated and long. 

‘* Mr. Lewis, a country gentleman with- 
out place or pension, and one of the richest 
commoners in England, likewise made a set 
speech, wherein he commended the admi- 
nistration, and concluded that, in duty to 
an excellent King for prosecuting his wise 
measures to a happy conclusion, and for 
the love he bore his country, he complied 
heartily with the motion for keeping up 
these troops. 

‘* Mr. William Pulteney said nobody 
in the house was against keeping them up 
if necessary, but that was the thing to be 
considered ; but, in order to consider it 
effectually, it was necessary to look into 
the state of affairs at home and abroad, 
and how we came into our present uncer- 
tain condition. He desired the ministry 
would let the house know how things stood 
abroad, and excuse if they could our not 
accepting the sole mediation offered us by 
Spain when she was at variance with the 
Emperor ; why they put us in the hands 
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of France, a dubious ally, and which can 
never wish well to our affairs, but are 
openly affectionate to Spain; why they 
let, for so many years past, the Spaniards 
take our vessels, and no orders given to 
make reprisals ; why Admiral Hosier had 
orders not to take the galleons and flota ; 
why they made the King speak so contra- 
dictorily in his several speeches from the 
throne. Last year he told us we were in 
a flourishing condition ; now he says we’re 
in a very bad one. Who brought us into 
them? If our allies are staunch to us 
they will take care of our common defence 
at land, and there our armies, with the 
troops of Germany we have hired, are able 
to withstand any force can be brought 
against us; so that, being at peace at 
home, we need not the continuation of our 
standing army, but should confine our 
efforts, if it must be war, to acting at’ sea 
only. He said we ought to ‘save expense 
to the nation, though in the minutest 
article, considering the great’ poverty of 
the country, the daily ruim of our mer- 
chants, and decay of our ‘manufactures, 
particularly the woollen, which is 20 per 
cent. worse than two years ago. That 
everybody knew the speeches from the 
throne were prepared by the ministry; and 
might be descanted upon as a ministerial 
act. He therefore thought they ought to 
be called to an account for making the 
King believe and say that there was a dis- 
affected party at home who laboured to 
sow divisions and encourage our enemies 
to hold out. That it was misrepresenting 
the people to him, and must give more 
courage to Spain and the Emperor than 
anything else, when they have it from the 
King himself that there is a party here 
able to embarrass the public affairs. He 
said that if anybody in the house or out of 
the house laboured to infuse disaffection 
to his Majesty among his subjects, or 
secretly gave enconragement to the enemy, 
he was the worst of men; that, on the 
other hand, if there were any about his 
Majesty who informed him he had such 
subjects, and misrepresented any to him 
who were not guilty of it, those who did 
so were the worst of men, and liars. That 
as to the public measures he could never 
assure them, but he could not even com- 
prehend them, they were so full of blunders, 
nor forgive therefusing the mediation which 
Spain had offered us, at the time their diffe- 
rences with the Emperorsubsisted, by which 
we had been the umpires of Europe, might 
have settled our commerce on the foot we 
pleased, at least have continued our bene- 
ficial trade with Spain, and then we should 
have had no necessity to call for foreign 
assistance and make alliance with France, 
who are a faithless ally, as is evident by 
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the great familiarity between that court 
and Spain, and their not allowing us to 
seize the galleons, which he is assured is 
the private reason why Hosier did it not ; 
and, though it has been said the Spaniards 
had before his arrival in the Indies landed 
their effects in safety, yet he had original 
letters in his pocket that shewed the con- 
trary. He concluded that it behoved the 
ministry to shew reason for continuing 
these troops, and till then he must be 
against it, 

‘‘ Mr. Horace Walpole made a long and 
violent speech after his usual manner in 
defence of the administration, but there is 
always. good substance in his speeches 
though delivered without oratory. He 
gave us an account of the proceedings of 
the several courts of Europe, and of our 
ministers employed at them. He affirmed 
France to, be most faithful to us, through 
the whole course of these late differences, 
and for a good reason ;—she being the ir- 
reconcileable enemy of Austria. That she 
was so. far from any underhand dealing, 
or only amusing us, that she sent to Vienna 
express orders to demand a categorical 
answer, whether that court would agree 
to the terms of reconciliation concluded 
on. by,us and our allies by an appointed 
day, or else to declare war. 

“That the late King could not in honour 


or policy accept the captious mediation 


Spain had offered. That his Majesty knew 
at the same time it was offered, there was 
a private, treaty arranging at Vienna be- 
tween these two crowns, and it was con- 
cluded four days after the Emperor had 
on his part, for a show, denied likewise 
our sole mediation, so that had we ac- 
cepted it, there was nothing to mediate 
for, their peace being made; and as this 
had been the greatest affront imaginable, 
and must have been resented, so it would 
have been a great injury on our part to 
France, and our other allies, to make our- 
selves the single umpires of peace, after 
they had at our solicitation entered into 
an alliance for mutual defence. That the 
ministry, and those employed in foreign 
courts, had now been called blunderers 
and men without comprehension, nay, in 
public prints, their family affairs, their 
marriages and private characters, had been 
traduced and made a jest of; mean, dis- 
honourable treatment, such as gentlemen 
should be ashamed of, and which, if the 
authors (meaning Pulteney in his Crafts- 
man) would set their names, should be 
resented as gentlemen are used to do when 
their honour is attacked. But for his own 
part, if he was guilty of any blunders, for 
no man is infallible, or wanted parts and 
comprehension to serve his country, he 
had, however, an honest heart and love 
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for his country, which was a thing much 
more valuable, and therefore he should 
not regard what gentlemen who were out 
of employment, and who wanted to get 
in again, might say of him in the House, 
being satisfied of his own integrity. 

‘* Mr. William Pulteney answered him, 
and said much the same things as before, 
only made a declaration that he was so 
far from desiring employment that he took 
pains to get rid of that he had, and, should 
any be offered him again, his refusal 
would shew that he did not accuse the 
administration out of any such view. He 
added that, among other blunders, they 
had made the late King say in his speech 
from the throne, that the Emperor by the 
treaty of Vienna obliged himself to set the 
Pretender on the throne, of which nothing 
appeared ; it was denied by the Emperor, 
and is not now (in those pamphlets printed 
by the ministry’s direction for their justi- 
fication) insisted on, and nobody believes it, 

“ Captain Vernon spoke to the not taking 
the galleons and flota, and the decline of 
our trade. He said the orders given 
Hosier were wrong as to the station ap- 
pointed him, and at Cadis we have now 
but two English houses of merchants left, 
whereas we had before these differences 
thirty, but that France has above 50 
houses, and are getting possession of all 
our trade with Spain, for which reason 
our breach with that kingdom is very 
fatal, and our alliance with France no less 
so, who can never be supposed inclined to 
favour us and put things for us into the 
ancient channel. 

‘* Sir Charles Wager justified those 
orders to Hosier, and shewed he was sta- 
tioned right for taking both the galleons 
which come from Mexico, and the flotilla 
which comes from Peru. That no doubt 
if he had met with the galleons he had 
taken them, and would so have under- 
stood his orders. He said, also, that in- 
deed had he taken them there would not 
have been so great damage to the King of 
Spain as people imagine, for a good part 
of the money on board belonged to private 
persons, and, even of what belonged to the 
King, part remained in the Indies to de- 
fray the expenses of the government there; 
he took notice of the weekly paper called 
the Craftsman, which he said he heard 
was constantly translated into Spanish 
and sent to that court. 

“* Mr. Barnard, a city member, who 
always speaks to the point and with de- 
cency, said he had not spoke but Sir 
Charles called him up; that whereas he 
had said that the King of Spain had not 
received such advantage as people imagine 
by the safe arrival of his galleons, it was 
so far from fact a had 20 per cent, 
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indulto on all the effects on board, besides 
his own gold and silver, and not only that, 
but seizes for a time, as his occasions re- 
quire, all the effects, which afterwards he 
repays as he can, to the great prejudice 
of the merchants concerned in them. 
That he was therefore pleased the govern- 
ment stopped the galleons from coming 
out, and still better pleased that Hosier 
did not seize them, choosing rather (and 
thinking the merchants’ effects safer) to 
leave them in the Spaniards’ hands, as ill 
as we now stand together, than to have 
them in Hosier’s. That he also was better 
pleased with the ministry not thrusting 
us rashly into a war, than if they had 
entered into one of which no man could 
foresee the end. But he would not be 
understood to commend the administra- 
tion for provoking the contest with that 
kingdom. He concluded with blaming 
Sir Charles for neglecting the protection 
of our trade when he was with his squadron 
before Gibraltar, which Sir Charles replied 
to, asserting that he had sent two squad~ 
rons to protect our traders and call at 
every port for them, whereby not a ship 
was lost unless when they quitted the 
fleet and run single to get fruit to market. 

** Mr. Shippen spoke next, and was half 
drunk. He spoke with personal invective 
against Horace Walpole, but otherwise 
kept himself to general discourses that 
made no impression notwithstand[ing] his 
violence. 

“Sir Robert Walpole made a long 
specch with great command of his temper. 
It was most of it to censure the evil treat- 
ment he had met with in and out of the 
house in papers and libels from Mr. Pul- 
teney’s part. Such usage, he said, was 
never known in former times (in which he 
said truth), and it was still worse that when 
he justified himself and those who had the 
honour to serve his Majesty, by shewing 
what services they had done the public, 
how well the money given by parliament 
was applied, and explained the conduct of 
the government in its several branches, 
then he was accused of vanity and ar- 
rogance. That as to the libels cast abroad 
he despised them and their authors. That 
if there were any about the King who gave 
wrong characters of particular persons and 
especially represented any as disaffected to 
his government and in correspondence 
with his enemies (‘I should not,’ said 
he, ‘call the Spaniards enemies, but we 
can’t call them at present our friends’) 
who are really not so, such minister, be he 
who he will, is one of the last of mankind, 
and, as that gentleman expressed himself, 
a liar; but, on the other hand, if there is 
any belge (looking fixed on Pulteney) 
who has falsely traduced the ministry of 
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gross and capital wilful faults and designs 
against the good of their country, or of 
misrepresenting pares to his Majesty, 
or have entered into correspondence with 
the Spanish court to encourage it to keep 
back on expectation and assurances that 
the present parliament would not support 
the King in his measures against them, 
but oblige him to dismiss his ministry, 
such man or men was the dreg of mankind, 
a most notorious liar, and an enemy to his 
country ; but that there are such there are 
papers to be produced which may appear 
in proper time. ‘In the meanwhile, I 
would have gentlemen consider that such 
licence of discourse and writing, instead of 
preserving our liberties, is the only means 
to destroy them.’ 

‘* He said that ministers cannot be ac- 
countable for the obstinacy and various 
councils and resolutions of other courts, 
If they take the.just measures to compass 
a good end it is all they can do, and if they 
reason that foreign courts will act as wise 
and prudent men and suitable to their true 
interest, and build their schemes thereon, 
then they reason and act wisely, but after 
all they are not infallible to foretell when 
other courts will act unreasonably. Many 
things depend on sudden passions, and 
change their state by unforeseen circum- 
stances and accidents. That on suspicion 
of the Vienna treaty his late Majesty 
brought about the Hanovertreaty, whereby, 
having France and Holland on our side, 
there was no danger could come to us from 
any quarter ; that this treaty would justly 
give no offence to Vienna or Spain, because 
it is purely defensive. That our court had 
hitherto avoided going to war, because 
our trade would suffer much more at such 
a time than it has done by the taking of a 
few merchant ships during the present un- 
certainty of affairs, but a warif entered into, 
nobody could foresee the end of. That 
Spain had so little share in their own 
flota and galleons, ourselves and our allies 
would have suffered much more by taking 
them than by letting the effects on board 
remain in the Indies, till by a compliance 
on Spain’s part they might arrive home, 
and the parties interested in those effects 
receive theirown. That this wise measure 
had procured the release of the South Sea 
ships, and an order to the Spanish gover- 
nors and Guade de la costs [sic] ships to 
cease pirating any more on our merchants, 
and that since those orders were known in 
the Indies we have not heard of one ship 
taken by them. That nobody could fore- 
see or imagine the courts of Vienna and 
Spain would for three months past have 
refused to return an answer to our pro- 
posals, for Vienna had no interest to 
manage by a war, and without the subsidies 
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from Spain did not propose to carry one 
on, which subsidies we prevented him 
from receiving, by keeping the galleons 
blocked up. 

‘That as to what had been said of the 
late King’s assurances from the throne, 
that by the Vienna treaty the Emperor 
obliged himself to help the Pretender, it 
was not proper to tell what grounds there 
was for saying it, especially at this time, 
when there is hopes of a disposition in the 
Emperor towards peace; but this he would 
affirm, that the late King did not explain 
himself half so much upon it as he might, 
and that he could produce not only papers 
but living witnesses of it. Much more he 
said to these purposes, and concluded he 
had yet more to say, but the variety of 
things started in the debate had somewhat 
confounded his memory, only it was hard 
so many general things should have been 
thrown out and nothing particularly 
proved. 

“« Mr. Wiil. Pulteney replied, but said 
little he had not said before, except that 
he thought he had spoke very particularly 
to notorious mismanagement as to our 
money, our trade, and the conduct of our 
foreign affairs, That the fatal Hanover 
treaty was the basis of all our unhappiness; 
that such conduct in those in power de- 
served impeachment, and that he would 
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wait his time for it, but now it did not 
offer, seeing the great majority the court 
has secured, who are sure not to give one 
vote against it. ‘The power of pensions 
and places is so great,’ said he, ‘ that there 
are at least 200 men in employment, of 
the house, who are so convinced of the 
rightness of the measures taken and always 
taken, they never give a wrong vote: so 
that till a proper time comes it were a jest 
to think of calling those men to account 
who have so weakly yet so proudly ma- 
naged our affairs and enriched themselves 
enormously on the public, and grown fat 
(looking on Sir Robert) by feeding on the 
substance of their fellow-subjects from 
lean and contemptible beginnings.’ 

“ Sir Archer Crofts then made a set 
speech on the ministry’s side, and Viner 
another againstthem; but it was now seven 
o’clock, and they were little minded; the 
House had heard the best speakers before, 
and grew impatient, so the question for 
continuing the troops, and after all this 
contest, was carried without a division. 

‘* From the House I went straight to 
the Crown Tavern, and was admitted a 
member of the Social Club, composed of 
the choirs of St. Paul’s and the King’s 
chapel, with some masters of music, and 
several gentlemen besides, who perform 
on musical instruments.” 





/ / 
ANDRE CHENIER.* 


/ / 

ANDRE CHENIER! Name of 
melancholy memories! But over the 
grave of him who bore it, France has 
made such compensation as she could; 
and him whom she murdered, it is now 
her delight and privilege, and her 
bounden duty, to honour. 

The story of Chénier is brief, ro- 
mantic, and almost inexpressibly sad. 
_ In the year 1762, that year of Eng- 
lish triumphs, France was represented 
at Constantinople by a Consul General 
who, democracy not being then in the 
ascendant, was not ashamed to call 
himself Louis de Chénier. He had won 
the heart of a Greek maiden. Four 
sons blessed their union. The two 
youngest were poets. ‘The fourth (with 
whom we have little to do) was Marie- 
Joseph, the author of “ Fénélon,” of 
“Charles [X.,” of “Tiberius,” “Henry 
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VIIL.,” “‘ Brutus,” and other dramatic 
pieces of merit. The third son was 
Marie-André. He was born at Con- 
stantinople, the 20th of October, 1762. 
His mother, as we have said, was a 
Greek ; and Monsieur Thiers is the 
grandson of her sister. 

The boy was early removed from the 
banks of the Bosphorus, which he ar- 
dently loved and long fondly remem- 
bered. His young years were spent 
in the enjoyment of a judicious liberty 
on a soil fertile in gifted sons of a 
golden lyre — cheerful Languedoc. 
From this, his second home, he was 
taken at the age of eleven, and with 
his two elder brothers transferred to 
Paris, where he entered as a student 
into the college of Navarre. 

It was a college of great reputation. 
There, John or Charlier de Gerson, 


* Poésies d’André Chénier; redigées par M. H. De Latouche, Nouvelle Edition. 
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to whom has been ascribed the author- 
ship of the “Imitation of Christ,” 
once ruled from the professorial chair ; 
and there Doctor Major wrote his 
“ History of Scotland,” and dedicated 
it to his own sovereign, James the 
Fifth. It was there, perhaps, that 
young André first imbibed his strong 
feeling of hatred against oppression, 
and his transient sentiment of repug- 
nance against kings. This is easily ac- 
counted for. The reigning monarch 
was, ex-officio, first Fellow. Jeanne de 
Navarre would have it so when she 
founded the college, out of compliment 
to her husband Philippe le Bel. Now, 
the kings of France would not conde- 
scend to accept the revenue arising 
from. the fellowship (it was a very 
small one); but the popularity they 
might have gained thereby was all sa- 
crificed by the college authorities, who 
with the royal benevolence purchased 
rods to scourge refractory scholars. 
The latter thought little of the charity, 
although they painfully felt the honour. 
The sovereign’s liberality never fell 
upon the studious André, whose career 
at college was a brilliant one. At six- 
teen he was a Greek scholar, and com- 
sed very tolerable Sapphics. Ere 

e had reached twenty his fortune 
took him from the pale cloister and 
retired leisure, and flung him into the 
arrison at Strasburg, where, much to 
is surprise, he one day found him- 
self second lieutenant in the regiment 
of Angoumois. The change was com- 
pte, and it thoroughly disgusted him. 
e loved refinement, Ad given to 
eable pursuits, and lofty thoughts, 
onl ak ceaiiae: above all, he was 
devoted to the profound study of the 
ancients. In the noisy, crowded garri- 
son of Strasburg, he felt himself alone; 
and, sickened at heart with the world 
into which he had fallen, he took off his 
epaulettes after half a year’s service, 
and returned to Paris, to his books, 
his gentle muse, and his few but faith- 
ful friends—to Lavoisier, who pre- 
ceded him at the guillotine, to Pa- 
lissat, and to David, whose art when 
devoted to the illustration of liberty, 
he eulogised in nervous rhymes, and 
when prostituted to flatter anarchy, 
he denounced with crushing contempt. 
Chateaubriand loved him, and Le 
Brun, the great painter, first marked 
his rising talent and bade him rush 
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on to deathless reputation. André 
was in no hurry; he studied early and 
late, lived modestly, as became him, 
wrote much, and published nothing. 
He was as poor as Chatterton, but 
being more virtuous he was less friend- 
less. When fever was the result of 
excessive study, the friends of his in- 
fancy, the brothers Trudaine nursed 
him into health, and then took him 
through scenes of beauty by the ar- 
rowy Rhone, which strengthened his 
mind as well as his body. Subse- 
quently, the Marquis de Luzerne, 
ambassador to England, brought him 
over in his suite and abandoned him 
to penury. He lived among us un- 
known, solitary, and uncared for. His 
condition is inexplicable, for he seems 
to have been undeserving of it. The 
sins of his own countrymen he some- 
what splenetically visited on ours, and 
denounced an inhospitality of which 
our fathers were not guilty. He 
punished them in some very indiffer- 
ent verses ; but he was generous, and 
afterwards built the lofty rhyme in 
praise of those English virtues and 
valour which had secured a constitu- 
tional freedom which France did not 
then know and has not yet secured. 

He returned to Paris just after the 
meeting of the States General in 1789. 
He hailed the dawn of liberty with the 
shout of a young and ardent heart, 
a shout whose echoes died away in a 
mournful wail at liberty abused. He 
now neither hated kings nor aristo- 
cracies, but, wishing to reform and not 
destroy the monarchy, he did hate the 
boasted creators of freedom, who only 
murdered the virtuous in order to en- 
throne hideous vice and bloody idols 
in their place. His affections were 
neither with Coblentz nor with the Ja- 
cobins, but with his country. His great 
and honest wrath was directed solely 
against those who impeded her wel- 
fare. He assailed them vigorously 
wherever they were to be found, not 
caring whether they stood on “ talons 
rouges” at Versaiiles, or beneath the 
“bonnet rouge” of the crapulous 
Fauxbourgs. 

For a time he refrained from inter- 
fering in public affairs, devoting him- 
self solely to the improvement of his 
powers and the worship of his favourite 
muse. He still published little, but 
his private friends hailed with some 
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enthusiasm his successful efforts to 
banish the stilted poetry of the day, 
and to substitute for it a style founded 
on the purest classical models from 
among the ancients. 

He could have been well content 
thus to have gone on daily towards 
poetical perfection, but the hurricane 
of politics swept him out of his tran- 
quil and happy haven, into that dark 
and troubled sea wherein all his coun- 
trymen were fiercely struggling, and 
upon whose face there shone no pro- 
mise yet of the halcyon days to come. 
He accepted his destiny with a fearless 
heart, and forthwith addressed himself 
to a mission which admitted but of 
absolute success or certain death. 

His brother had joined the Jacobins, 
but André denounced the tendencies 
of that club of assassins of their coun- 
try’s freedom. On the brow of Char- 
lotte Corday he hung a poetic wreath, 
giving to that immortal heroine an 
eternity of fame, and blessing the hand 
which had done justice upon the most 
cowardly and most extensive of mur- 
derers. He showered down a rain of 
fiery. rhymes npon Collot d’Herbois, 
who had prepared an ovation in Paris 
for the Swiss soldiers who had revolted 
at Chateauvieux, slain their gallant 
commander, and fired on the royal 
troops sent to quell the mutiny. He 
held Robespierre in supreme horror 
long before the latter had permanently 
disappointed the world and earned for 
ever its undying execration. But, 
above all, and without caring the less 
for rational liberty, he had learned to 
love the king in his cruel captivity, 
regretting that, in the endeavour to 
substitute a constitutional for an abso- 
lute royalty, he had unwittingly im- 
peded hberty, and for one erring mas- 
ter had helped a hundred tyrants to 
fatten on the blood of France. To see 
his mistake was to endeavour to amend 
it, and when Louis Capet was sum- 
monedtoanswer beforejudges predeter- 
mined to condemn him, André Chénier 
courageously offered to stand by the 
old and faithful Malesherbes, and aid 
him in defending the doomed “ Son of 
St. Louis.” The generously-proffered 
succour was not employed, though it 
was tearfully acknowledged; and the 
living majesty of France was exult- 
ingly sentenced to pass under the 
knife of the emblem of French liberty 
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—the guillotine. Ere the king met 
death with dignity, he addressed a 
letter to his judges, appealing from 
their unjust sentence to the hearts of 
the people over whom he had reigned. 
The letter was noble, heart-stirring, 
and true,—and André Chénier was its 
author. The implacable judges read 
it with cool contempt, refused its 
prayer, set down the writer’s name in 
their bloody tablets, and bade “ Mon- 
sieur de Paris” rid them swiftly of the 
“last of kings.” 

The capital no longer afforded se- 
curity to the young poet, and he ac- 
cordingly withdrew from it secretly, 
and not without difliculty. After va- 
rious changes of residence he finall 
settled privately at Versailles, of whic 
place his brother Joseph was a repre- 
sentative in the Convention. Here he 
did ndt hope to be the less undisturbed, 
because of the proximity of his place 
of refuge to that tribunal by which to 
be suspected was to be condemned. It 
was at length tacitly permitted him to 
live in safe retirement under his 
brother's protection. If for a moment 
he stepped forward into publicity it 
was to defend his brother from the 
attack made upon him by Burke. In 
all other respects he lived in close se- 
clusion, preparing his immortal rhymes 
for publication; and, free from all 
more serious passions, indulging in 
poetical attachments, musically re- 
corded, with Camille, with Fanny, and 
with the irresistible, however ideal, 
Neera. 

Had he confined himself to such 
liaisons he might have survived the 
tempest which finally overwhelmed 
him ; but he had a heart fashioned for 
better things than feverishly entertain- 
ing imaginary loves. He was a warm 
friend, and the intrepidity of his friend- 
ship betrayed him to death. News 
reached him in his retreat of the arrest 
of the companion of many of his happy 
hours, M. Pastouret. To the residence 
of the latter, at Passy, Chénier hurried 
on the benevolent mission of bearing 
consolation to a hearth which had been 
visited by sudden desolation. While 
mingling his tears with those of the be- 
reaved family, the house was visited by 
officers of the revolutionary tribunal 
in search of treasonable papers; and 
Chénier, so innocently, and so right- 
eously of purpose, discovered aon the 
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premises, was arrested as suspect, and 
carried away to the prison of St. 
Lazare. 

His sole hope of ultimate escape lay 
in the possible forbearance, not of his 
enemies, butof his friends. The former 
in the multitude of captives hardly 
knew where to select their victims. 
The appeals of friends only served to 

ive direction to their choice. Joseph 

hénier has been rashly styled a fra- 
tricide for not battling in the Conven- 
tion for the life of his brother. The 
republican knew his fellows too well. 
To bring his brother’s name before 
them was only to drag him more 
swiftly to death. He knew the value 
of the proverb current in the eastern 
city of his birth, that “ Silence is gold,” 
and he now applied it. André ac- 
cordingly lay in St. Lazare all for- 
gotten, till the anxiety and fatal eager- 
ness of his father brought down upon 
him the ruin which that father would 
have fondly averted. 

Oblivion was the boon prayed for 
by all prisoners. Actual liberty could 
hardly be a greater blessing. In the 
temporary enjoyment of it André Ché- 
nier formed new and maintained old 
friendships among his fellow-captives. 
Tooneof these, Suvée, the artist, we owe 
the only portrait of Chénier which we 
now possess. Suvée, Buffon, the son 
of the great naturalist, the brothers 
Trudaine, and Roucher, the poet of the 
“ Months” (Les Mois ), were his most 
loved associates within the prison. But 
there was one other more loved than 
all besides, the young, fair, and inno- 
cent Mlle. de Coigny. A captive like 
the rest, she equalled the boldest of 
them in the modest heroism of her de- 
cl her beauty won a universal 

omage ; she moved within the gloomy 
limits of the prison like something 
divine ; consolation seemed to attend 
her footsteps; the most dejected looked 
up and smiled in her presence; all felt 
that there was that within her which 
must secure her from a terrible and 
ignominious death; and all perhaps 
bore within their breasts some secret 
hope that in connection with her there 
was a promise of life to those around 
her. To this unconscious enchantress 
André Chénier appears to have surren- 
dered his entire heart. The most 
manly worship that ever was paid to 
female worth and youthful excellence 
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was paid by this doomed prisoner to 
the young sharer and alleviator of his 
captivity. From her sprung the in- 
spiration which produced an ode to 
which France can produce few equals 
—no superior. In his “Jeune Cap- 
tive” there breathes a sense of reality 
to which no force of mere imagination 
could ever have attained; and therein 
also is to be found an intensity of feel- 
ing born of experience, and not of a 

et’s passing fancy. It is the sub- 
ime of fond affection hopelessly en- 
tertained. 

It was but a dream, but in it the 
sleeper might have remained happy 
till the morning of his liberty dawned, 
had not his father, as we have inti- 
mated, accelerated the fate of the son, 
by his too eager haste to yield him 
rescue. The old man, confident of his 
son’s innocence, and ignorantly believ- 
ing that innocence could secure his re- 
storation to freedom, so urged upon 
the authorities the right of allowing 
André to clear himself by trial, that to 
the imprudent prayer fatal concession 
was made, and Chénier was commanded 
to appear before the butchers, who, in 
dealing out murder, pretended to be 
administering justice. On the eve of 
his trial, the agitated sire flung his 
arms round the neck of his son, and 
bade him be of good cheer, urging on 
the other the courage which he himself 
now lacked, and tremulously assuring 
him that his talent and his virtues 
would gain for him a speedy triumph. 
“Virtue!” said Chénier, with heroic 
calmness,—“ Father, M. de Males- 
herbes was virtuous—and where is he ?” 

André knew that the axe was whetted 
for him, because of his opposition to the 
anarchists, and the service he had ren- 
dered the king. He appeared be- 
fore the revolutionary tribunal, but to 
the absurd accusation of having written 
against liberty, of having supported 
tyranny, and of having conspired to 
escape, he would not condescend to 
offer a single word of defence. He 
calmly waited to hear himself declared 
an “enemy of the people,” and con- 
demned to suffer death on the 7th 
Thermidor. His bosom companions, 
the brothers Trudaine, were con- 
demned with him, and they solicited 
the favour of being permitted to die at 
the same time. The favour was brutally 
refused. With an idea of prolonging 
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the agony of those who petitioned for 
it, the two brothers were condemned 
to live a day longer than André, and 
to be carried to the guillotine on the 
8th Thermidor. On the 8th Thermi- 
dor! On that day the tribunal had 
lost the power of enforcing its own de- 
crees—the reign of terror had closed— 
the two emblems of painted wood, 
which stood opposite to each other on 
the place of execution, namely, the 
statue of Liserty and the GumLorine, 
were pulled down; and the morning 
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which Chénier had longed for, but 
which he was not destined to see, 
began to dawn. 

On the 7th Thermidor, 1794, a few 
minutes before eight in the morning, 
Chénier, for the last time, took pen in 
hand, and recorded this last and frag- 
mentary song of his charmed but 
mournful lyre. At each line he wrote 
the wheels of the cart which was to 
convey him to the scaffold were making 
their progressive rounds towards his 
prison door :— 


Comme un dernier rayon, comme un dernier zéphyre 
Anime la fin d’un beau jour, 

Au pied de l’echafaud j’essaie encor ma lyre. 
Peut-étre est ce bientét mon tour ; 

Peut-étre avant que l’heure en cercle promenée 
Ait posé sur 1’émail brillant, 

Dans les soixantes pas oi sa route est bornée, 
Son pied sonore et vigilant, 

Le sommeil du tombeau pressera ma paupiére ! 
Avant que de ses deux moitiés 

Ce vers que je commence ait atteint la derniére, 
Peut-étre en ces murs effrayés 

Le messager de mort, noir recruteur des ombres, 
Escorté d’infames soldats, 

Remplira a mon nom ces longs corridors sombres 


The hand which had thus been re- 
cording the audible approach of the 
messenger of death was here stopped, 
and, as the clock struck eight, the 
heroic poet calmly seated himself in 
the spacious vehicle about to carry its 
last offering to the bloody altar of the 
Jacobins. His companions were many, 
in all about fourscore; some reports 
say, not more than thirty-eight, but 
the latter number applies to the male 
victims. There were in addition a 
crowd of females, of all ages and con- 
ditions ; ancient matrons of an ancient 
lineage, whose daughters were them- 
selves mothers—young maidens—pale 
and trembling, yet God-fearing ; girls, 
noble, gentle, and simple, but all sisters 
in this solemn hour of a bloody bap- 
tism—and some there were, two poor 
young mothers, utterly friendless, who 
bore with them to the foot of the guil- 
lotine babes closely pressed to the 
breast yielding its last tribute of loving 
nature even unto death. Oh, hard 
destiny! Twelve short hours more, 
and all might have been saved. 

André looked serenely around at his 
brothers and sisters in affliction. Near 
him sat De Montalembert, De Créqui, 
and De Montmorency; close by, that 


endless sufferer the famed Baron de 
Trenck; nearer still, perhaps the great- 
est hero of them all, the aged Loiserolles, 
who, having heard that morning his 
son’s name called upon the roll of 
death, answered cheerfully to the sum- 
mons, and suffered gloriously in his 
place—the more gloriously as it was 
silently. ‘The generous old man buried 
the secret within his own godlike 
bosom ; and the mistake was not dis- 
covered until the sacrifice was con- 
summated. 

There was one place yet vacant ere 
the living load, which three horses 
could with difficulty drag to death, 
passed on its mournful way. It was 
suddenly occupied by Roucher, the 
poet. “ Youhere?” said Chénier, with 
a heavy groan; “ you, father, husband, 
and guiltless!” “And you?” said 
Roucher, “with your virtues, your 
youth, your genius, and your hope !” 
“ But J,” added Chénier, “ have done 
nothing for posterity ;” and then, strik+ 
ing his forehead, he was heard to ex- 
claim, “And yet I had something 
there !” 

As they passed on to death their 
eyes met those of a mutual friend who 
had joined the blaspheming crowd, and 
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who accompanied the victims a great 
portion of their way, as one who would 
cheer them on their dark expedition, 
and was reluctant to bid them farewell. 
This friend heard Chénier, amid the 
clamour of the mob which insulted 
courage and innocence, address to 
Roucher the opening lines of Racine’s 
“ Andromaque.” ‘The older poet an- 
swered with readiness, and both were 
deeply touched when the younger son 
of song uttered those noble lines in 
which the speaker declares that the 
presence of a friend gives a new aspect 
to fortune, and that by their union 
their common destiny loses half its 
harshness. 

M. de Latouche, in the life of Chénier 
pacino to his works, says that André 
eft St. Lazare in the forenoon. Count 
Alfred de Vigny, in his “ Stello,” 
minutely details the scene at the 
execution, and states that it did not 
take place till the evening. The two 
accounts are perfectly reconcilable. 
The prison was at a great distance from 
the scaffold, and not only was the 
longest route taken so as to render the 
agony more acute, but the progress of 
the unwieldy vehicle which slowly con- 
veyed Chénier and his companions in 
misfortune was constantly impeded, 
and even stayed, by a multitude of 
people of a different class to those who 
were hired to spend their unclean 
breath in shouts against the defence- 
less, devoted to death. 

The people had got some idea that 
the reign of terror was at its close, that 
poe was well nigh extinct, and 
that this last huge sacrifice to its will 
was a mere huge murder, not more 
atrocious than many which had pre- 
ceded it, but one more facile- of ob- 
struction, more easy to be prevented. 
They therefore surrounded the vehicle, 
opposed its progress, checked and 
frightened the horses; to the confused 
remonstrances of the half- terrified 
guards, they uttered one terrible, loud, 
and universal ery, thrice re-iterated, 
‘of “No! No! No!” Many of the con- 
demned extended their arms to those 
whom they would fain have looked upon 
as their deliverers. The latter often 
so pressed upon the vehicle as to 
threaten to overturn it. This result 
was two or three times nearly achieved; 
and it was only amid difficulty and 
danger that it was at last brought to 
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its destination,—the open space be- 
tween the two emblems,—the:GuiLLo- 
Tine and Liserty! 

The day, up to this moment, had 
been extremely sultry, and the people 
had been rendered by it all the fiercer 
in their resolute attacks against the 
march to death. They had struggled 
for hours under ‘a fierce sun and they 
were not yet weary. But all at once 
there came a cloud, and then a slight 
breeze, and with this some scattering 
of the dust. The heroic people who 
had maintained the fight so nobly and 
so long, dispersed in an instant. The 
fled in all directions and in utter si- 
lence. Their rage was extinguished 
by the rain which began to fall in 
torrents. “ He who knows Paris,” says 
the Count de Vigny, “ will understand 
this.” It is true; from the days of 
Richelieu and of Cardinal de .Retz, 
down to the presidency of Louis Na- 
pelenn, a Paris mob that will endure 

ravely a pitiless pelting of deadly 
grape, has never yet. been known to 
endure the pelting of a shower of rain. 
At one of the most critical moments of 
the old monarchy, when the Cardinal 
de Richelieu was one night up and 
watching for its safety, he turned awa 
from a window he had just opened, 
saying, “Gentlemen, let us to bed; 
there will be no conspiracy to-night ; 
it rains!” 

So at the execution of Chénier and 
his companions, there was no rescue, 
because of the wet. The hitherto he- 
roic people fled rapidly and silently. 
The officers of the law profited by 
this moment, and the guillotine 
slowly raised its terrible and sangui- 
nary arm. Thirty-three times it rose 
and fell, and at each time a deed was 


- done against which God had estab- 


lished his canon, forbidding murder. 
As it ascended for the thirty-fourth 
time, André Chénier arose, and stood 
for a moment erect in his grey coat ; 
he looked once calmly to heaven and 
earth; the next moment he was bound 
and prostrate; that irresistible arm 
again fell, and with his life was extin- 
guished a talent, the product and the 
pa of which literary France now 
olds among her dearest treasures. 

Those treasures long lay concealed. 
France knew of their existence, but 
was debarred of their enjoyment. They 
were, for the most part, in manuscript. 
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Their “whereabout” was known to 
two of Chénier’s brothers, but these 
brothers were in a revolutionary dun- 
geon, and their relatives, although the 
guillotine was resting from its bloody 
work, dreaded to agitate a name whose 
utterance seemed provocative of woe. 
They gained their liberty only to stand 
by their father’s grave, into which the 
old man descended after a ten months’ 
agony for his murdered son. The mo- 
ther endured an agony as acute, but 
more cruelly lasting; and not until 
fourteen years of such anguish as be- 
reaved mothers alone experience, did 
she calmly die in the arms of her son 


Joseph. Time passed inexorably on, 


and nothing yet had been done to col- 
lect the manuscripts, which had become 
scattered, and the recovery of which 
was every day invested with greater 
difficulty. A quarter of a century well 
nigh elapsed before the pious mission 
was accomplished. The impediments 
to success were many, but zeal and 
affection surmounted them all, and 
Chénier’s poems first appeared in print 
in 1819. They at once established 
him at that elevation of which rumour 
had long pronounced him worthy, and 
André took a position among the sons 
of song, in which the severest criticism 
has only served to fix him with more 
unaddiifable security. 

His works consist of idyls, elegies 
(which do not belong to what we po- 
pularly understand by elegiac poetry), 
epistles, odes, poems (rather noble 
fragments like “ Hyperion” than com- 
plete achievements), patriotic hymns, 
odes, and a few iambics full of majestic 
melancholy, suiting an inspiration born 
of the dungeons of St. Lazare. Ano- 
nymous critics in obscure papers have 
either “damned with faint praise” or 
openly attacked what they would 
aspire to equal in vain. But the 
finest intellects in France are agreed 
as one man upon the rare ability and 
the rare originality of André Chénier. 
To this we know no exception; Thiers, 
St. Beuve, and Victor Hugo, have 
praised his glorious lines in language 
rivalling the beauty of that used by the 
poet whom they crowned. A month or 
two ago, no one could have challenged 
either of these names as not bearing 
with it warrant to pronounce. We are 
however ready to acknowledge that 
Victor Hugo's praises ring less plea- 
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santly in our ear since we caught the 
echo of his eulogy sung over the grave 
of Balzac, where the indiscriminate 
laudation poured over the novelist’s 
bier made no distinction between the 
chaste severity of the “ Récherche de 
l’Absolue,” and the crapulous obsce- 
nity of “ La Cousine Bette.” 

n the poems of André Chénier 
there are not above half a dozen lines 
which we could have desired the edi- 
tor to expunge. They will give no 
offence to a classical reader, but a 
rigid philosopher would object, per- 
haps, to the possibility of their sug- 
gestive action upon youthful minds. 
After all, if “to the pure all things are 
pure,” the few and scattered lines to 
which we have alluded may well be 
permitted to remain. The young 
actors at Westminster and the young 
students at Eton construe more dan- 
gerous lines every day of their lives; 
and we do not forget that, in a late 
prologue delivered on a classic stage 
of the former locality, a warm and 
most ingenious defence was made of 
the system which surrendered Terence 
and Ovid, unmutilated and unveiled, 
to the contemplation of youth. Ché- 
nier is twice as pure as either. He 
treats of immortal gods and mortal 
nymphs and rustic swains with the 
spirit of one born amid flowers wa- 
tered by Helicon. His nymphs espe- 
cially are gloriously seductive crea- 
tions. They stand before you pure 
and reserved as the lily; or they bound 
into your presence with Tempe’s roses 
mantling on their cheeks, sparkling 
with laughter, and fresh with the 
morning breath of Arcadia. Swains 
and nymphs occasionally stray into 
perilous precincts, it is true; but the 
swains are tempered to refinement, 
while the biveiaiha put off no purit 
with their zones; and, even unveiled, 
they are clothed with dignity. 

The majority of Chénier’s pieces, 
however, are severely grand. His 
graphic poetical picture of Europa and 
the Bull may rank with that glorious 
piece of lyric limning by Keats de- 
scribing the coming of Bacchus to 
Ariadne. His dialogue on Liberty, 
between the slave shepherd and the 
free herdsman of the goats, is as epi- 
grammatic and polished as any thing 
in Gray. His Homer in Syecos is 
worthy of Pope ; — the graceful 
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story and the philosophic moral at- 
tached to the poem of Cleotas in the 
House of Lycus remind us forcibly of 
the lake poet who sang of Dion, and 
pictured Laodamia exhibiting her pro- 
found love for the shadowy Protesilaiis. 

We have said enough of the works 
of André Chenier to recommend them, 
with very scanty reservation, to the 
perusal of English readers. It only 
remains for us to add a word as to the 
young girl whose youth, beauty, and 
childlike innocence gave sunlight to 
the gloom of St. Lazare. Mdlle. de 
Coigny survived the terrors of that 
temple of the doomed. On her reap- 
pearance in a world of liberty she at- 
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tracted countless admirers. From 
among the crowd she selected, not for 
his apparent rank, but for his seeming 
worth, the young Duc de Fleurus. She 
sadly erred. After a brief assumption 
of the coronet of a duchess, she sur- 
rendered it for ever; and with it her 
husband’s name and title. She re- 
turned to her father’s house, resumed 
the paternal name, and, finally, died 
in the year 1820, having lived long 
enough to witness the fame of him who 
had sung “ La Jeune Captive;” and in 
the enjoyment of such testimony she 
descended to her rest with majestic 
resignation. J.D 
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“THIS little work,” as the author 
informs us in the opening of his pre- 


face, “was originally written as part 
of a series of elementary lectures re- 


commended by the Committee of the 
Oxford Architectural Society to be 
delivered to the junior members of the 
society, in the spring of 1849. They 
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were considered useful and interesting 
by those who heard them, and, as it was 
thought they might be equally so to 
others who had not the same op- 
portunity, the president, in the name 
of the society, requested the author to 
‘publish them.” We agree entirely 
with the Oxford Society in this re- 
quest, and have much pleasure in 
welcoming from their author this fresh 
contribution to architectural literature. 

In the plan of this volume the au- 
thor has followed the example of Rick- 
man in his admirable essay, and he 
accordingly has for the most part con- 
veyed his descriptions of the various 
aspects under which we find both 
Norman and Gothic architure de- 
veloped at different periods, by de- 
scribing the diversified forms assumed 
at those periods by the several more 
important architectural details. Some 
general remarks are appended, and 
these shew both careful research and 
judicious observation. ‘The early his- 
tory and progress of our ecclesiastical 
architecture is ably sketched out ; and 
the subsequent development of both 
the Norman and the Gothic styles is 
clearly though concisely set forth.* 
The author has adopted the general 
habit of regarding Gothic architecture 
as divided into several styles, a mis- 
taken view, which at once removes 
from the mind of the architectural 
student that unity of this great style 
which is so essential to its being not 
only duly appreciated, but even cor- 
rectly understood. Had he more 
clearly marked out the Norman and 
the Gothic as two distinct styles, and 
also maintained the essential unity of 
the Gothic throughout its successive 
periods, we should have regarded the 
author’s system of chronological divi- 
sion and subdivision as perhaps the 
very best possible for the purpose of 
general classification. He says, “the 
change from one style to another was 
not iminediate, it generally took about 
a quarter of a century to eflect the 
transition, and the last quarter of each 
of the five centuries from the eleventh 
to the fifteenth was such a period of 
transition:” he then proceeds to as- 
sign the greater part of the buildings 
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supposed to be Saxon to the eleventh 
century, while the architecture of the 
twelfth and three following centuries 
he describes as being respectively 
Norman, and Early-English, Deco-~- 
rated and Perpendicular Gothic: the 
last quarter of each century being 
the period of transition. 

Having conducted his readers through 
the Gothic era in our own country, the 
author passes from architecture in 
England (which before had exclusively 
occupied his attention) to architecture 
on the continent, and in a chapter “on 
French Gothic” he gives a valuable 
sketch of the peculiar characteristics of 
the style in France. This chapter we 
consider a very valuable portion of 
the work; and that no less from the 
importance thus assigned to the 
study of the complete Gothic style, 
than because of the intrinsic merit of 
this notice of the Gothic in France. 
The illustrations which accompany this 
chapter are all of the highest interest, 
and in artistic merit are inferior to 
none which have appeared under the 
auspices of Mr. Parker; and so also 
with the other woodcuts by which the 
preceding pages are illustrated; all are 
good in themselves, and they have 
been selected with much judgment 
from the vast stores at the p ae of 
the author. Of the few cuts which are 
new to us, those which represent the 
fine early circular window in Lincoln 





Tooth Ornament, York Cathedral. 





* The title of this work speaks only of Gothic Architecture, but the study of the 
Norman equally with that of the Gothic is treated of in its pages. 
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cathedral, and the west front of Eding- 
ton church in Wiltshire, appear to us 
to possess the highest interest. We 
are ourselves acquainted with the 
church at Edington, and are glad to 
find general attention thus directed to 
its architectural treasures of a known 
date. 

By the author’s liberal permission 
we are enabled to transfer to our pages 
the engraving of the Lincoln window, 
and with it we have been enabled to 
place four other examples of the illus- 
trations which accompany the several 
sections of the volume: these comprise 
a view of the early round tower of the 
church of St. Julian, in the city of 
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Norwich, one of the spherical triforium 
windows of Westminster Abbey, a 
beautiful group of Early - English 
Gothic mouldings from York Cathe- 
dral, and a singularly interesting com- 
partment in the church of St. Martin 
des Champs, at Paris. : 

As we hope that this little volume 
will obtain a very wide circulation, 
and so will be enabled to make its 
contents fully known in a far better 
manner than we could hope to do 
either by extracts or description, we 
will now add but one concluding word 
of commendation, and advise our 
friends to follow our own example, 
and read the book. 





NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Death of Thomas Amyot, Esq.—The Edinburgh Review on the British Museum Cata- 
logue—Dr. Maitland’s Plan for a Church History Society—The Earliest Locomo- 
tive Engine—Bagster’s Blank-Payed Bible. 


Amone events of the past month one 
has to us a melancholy interest—the death 
of Thomas Amyot, Esq., long Treasurer of 
the Society of Antiquaries, and one of the 
institutors of the Camden Society. We 
purpose next month to insert a biography 
of our most respected friend, and shall be 
obliged by any communication upon the 
subject. 

Our powerful contemporary, THE Ep1n- 
BURGH REVIEW, has in its last number 
an article on the British Museum Ca- 
TALOGUE QUESTION, which will probably 
attract some little attention and do some 
little mischief. In tone and feeling this 
article is ‘‘thorough Panizzi’’ from be- 
ginning to end; a very echo of that gen- 
tleman’s evidence, opinions, and preju- 
dices. It quarrels with the men with 
whom he quarrels, and no others; it sneers 
at those whom it is his pleasure to honour 
after that fashion, and no others; in sun- 
dry parts of it it speaks for Mr. Panizzi, 
and gives various items of exclusive infor- 
mation, with intimations of coming events, 
which have evidently been derived from 
that gentleman himself. Of course we 
do not mean to say that he wrote the pa- 
_ per—no one will suspect him of that—but 

it clearly comes from some person who has 
been in communication with him on the 
subject, and, after reading it, it is not ne- 
cessary that a man should be a great cal- 
culator, like Michael Cassio, to be able to 
lay his finger on the evidence given by the 
writer before the Commissioners. 

* Coming from such an authority and con- 
cocted in such a way, it is not surprising 


that it is a mere laborious mis-statement 
of the points in dispute, an entire and 
palpable mistake of the whole question 
which is now in contention. We will 
show its fallacy in a few words. 

The recent Commission of Inquiry into 
the British Museum was appointed to as- 
certain, among other things, “in what 
manner that National Institution might be 
made most effective for the advancement 
of Literature.’’ These are the words of 
their authority. 

In dealing with the subject referred to 
them the Commissioners came, in due 
course, to investigate the state of the cata- 
logues of the National Library, and the 
nature of the catalogue now in process 
of formation: considering these things 
always, according to the words of their 
commission, with a view to “‘the advance- 
ment of literature.”’ 

On this part of their inquiry two 
classes of persons were consulted ; lite- 
rary men and bibliographers. The lite- 
rary men, looking at the subject as from 
without the Museum, and having in view 
their own wants, the requirements of 
literature, and the applicability of the na- 
tional literary stores to various purposes 
in connection with popular instruction 
and education, were, in the main, of opi- 
nion that ‘‘ the advancement of literature ”’ 
would be best promoted by the immediate 
compilation of a concise catalogue, which 
might be printed for general use and be 
consulted all over the world. 

The bibliographers, regarding the matter 
from within the Museum, and principally 
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as a question of library management, re- 
plied that a concise catalogue would be 
inconsistent with the laws of their craft, 
which required a very full catalogue, not 
one to be printed, but one of which two or 
three copies should be kept at the Museum 
in manuscript, and be consulted there. 

Between these two opinions the question 
in dispute hangs. Will ‘‘ the advance- 
ment of literature’”’ be best promoted by 
a concise printed catalogue prepared as 
soon as possible, or by a diffuse manu- 
script catalogue which cannot be completed 
for many years? 

Now the Edinburgh Reviewer repre- 
sents this contention as merely one of 
classes—a dispute between literary men, 
who are politely told that they know 
nothing about bibliography, and biblio- 
graphers, of whom we do not mean to say 
that they know nothing about literature, 
but who are professional book-describers. 
We are informed that these professional 
persons “ know best on all the points which 
have been raised,’’ and therefore that the 
matter should be left in their hands. 

This is just the customary bibliogra- 
phical way of begging the whole question, 
and as to the argument, if the argument 
contained in this assertion be worth any- 
thing at all, it tells against the writer 
himself. 

The ‘point which has been raised” 
is clearly not a bibliographical point in 
any proper sense of that word. It is not, 
whether it would tend towards the ad- 
vancement of literature that there should 
be compiled the best of all bibliographical 
Catalogues of our National Library ; it is, 
whether literature would be more pro- 
moted by a concise printed catalogue pub- 
lished within four or five years, and cir- 
culated all over the world, or by a cata- 
logue of many hundred volumes, to be 
completed Heaven knows when, and to be 
kept in manuscript iu the British Museum. 
This cannot be a question of pure biblio- 
graphy in which it becomes literary men 
to submit in silence to professional judg- 
ment pronounced ew cathedraé: nor is ita 
class question. It is principally a ques- 
tion of national policy and advantage, 
upon which every inquiring man is com- 
petent to form an opinion and has a right 
to express it. Certainly if the question 
belongs to either of the two classes of 
bibliographers or Jitterateurs, it is to the 
latter, and therefore, if professional judg- 
ment is entitled to any weight in its de- 
termination, the opinions of literary men 
ought to be regarded in preference to those 
of mere bibliographers. 

This fallacy runs throughout the whole 
article. Itis akeytoitall. Bibliography 
is followed obediently throughoat. The 
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reviewer gives no consideration to the 
question of expense; he takes no note of 
time ; or of the comparative advantages to 
literature of the two opposing schemes. He 
is a partisan throughout; sharp enough 
upon the presumed mistakes of one or 
two of Mr. Panizzi’s opponents, but 
passing by all the multiplied absurdi- 
ties into which that gentleman is led by 
a slavish adherence to the strict rules of 
his so-called science. There is to be no 
equitable jurisdiction which may relieve 
us from its hardships... Those who do not 
know the precise words of the title-pages 
of the books they want to see are the mere 
Prodigal Sons of literature,* and, contrary 
to the doctrine of the parable, their wants 
are not to be attended to ; and those who 
desire that anonymous books should be 
entered under their subjects, instead of 
being absurdly stowed away under the first 
substantive, are treated as mere biblio- 
graphical rebels, foolish fellows who ad- 
vocate “ discretionary entries with discre- 
tionary cross-references.’’ Such nonsense 
and exaggeration are not creditable. 

In one point only does the writer venture 
to dissent from his favourite bibliographers. 
Having argued stoutly for the compilation 
of a catalogue which will fill one of the 
largest rooms in the Museum, he then 
desires that it may ‘* be printed, sold at a 
cheap rate, and widely presented to public 
institutions ;’’ that is, having placed the 
question of printing in such a position 
that his own friends the bibliographers 
abandon it as not to be thought of, he then 
takes it up and argues for it! Those who 
value a printed catalogue must take their 
choice between Bibliography and Common 
Sense. The reviewer, having made violent 
love to the former all through the article, 
comes at last to think that he should like 
to have them both! Had he not better 
consult the Chancellor of the Exchequer ? 

There is one thing which we are glad to 
learn from this article, namely, that “ by 
the end of the year the catalogue will be 
at par.’’ It ought never to have been 
otherwise. In the history of our public 
offices there is no more disgraceful fact 
than that under the management of Mr. 
Panizzi the cataloguing of additions to the 





* The reviewer is fond of illustrations de- 
rived from scripture, and occasionally very 
unfortunate in their application. There 
is one in a subsequent part of this paper 
which surprises us. We have heard that 
without faith no man can see the liquified 
blood of St. Januarius, and the hair of the 
Virgin Mary, and other wonders of that 
kind; but the reviewer’s application of 
the same power is somewhat new. We 
dare not quote his words. 
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National Library was allowed to fall five 
years intoarrear. We hope the announce- 
ment will turn out to be more accurate 
than another one in a previous page, in 
which the author says, as from authority, 
‘* The Appendix [to the Report, see our 
Mag. for June, p.628] has been printed and 
published.’’ We have applied for a copy 
at the office of publication, but nothing of 
the kind is to be procured there. Printed 
we know it has been, but not published. A 
few copies were taken off before the type 
was dispersed, but they were not complete, 
which the writer accounts for thus: ‘‘ We 
have seen it stated that part of what was 
intended to appear in this Appendix has 
been omitted. This we are told is true; 
but we have reason to believe that the 
omissions consist mostly of Mr. Panizzi’s 
own reports on the Grenville Library, and 
that the occurrence is merely through for- 
getfulness, arising out of some peculiar 
circumstances attending the latter meet- 
ings of the Commissioners, to which we 
do not feel at liberty-to do more than 
allude.’’ 

A pamphlet has been published by Dr. 
MAITLAND, entitled ‘*A PLAN FOR A 
Cuurcn History Soctrery,”’ (Riving- 
tons, 8vo.) In anticipation of atime when 
it will become desirable to establish a So- 
ciety of this description, Dr. Maitland 
thinks it would be well to consider “ what 
such a Society should be and should do; 
on what principles it should be founded 
and conducted ; what should be attempted, 
and by what methods.’’ As preliminary 
to this, Dr. Maitland offers the following 
suggestions :—I. That one of the first 
objects of such a Society should be the 
formation of a library containing the books 
particularly required for the study of ec- 
clesiastical history. II. That the Society 
should procure new and corrected editions 
—1l. Of works which have obtained the 
character of authorities on Church his- 
tory; 2. Of works now defective through 
mere lapse of time—books which “ chiefly 
want,’’? as Dr. Maitland remarks, what 
commercial men call “posting up.’’ More 
than a century has elapsed since Richard- 
son performed that good office for Bishop 
Godwin’s work De Presulibus. Le Neve's 
Fasti remain as he left them still longer 
ago. Newcourt’s Repertorium and other 
books may occur to the reader’s recollec- 


* tion, besides such as are not quite similar, 


though they would have an equal claim on 
such a Society’s good offices, as Wilkins’s 
Concilia, Gibson’s Codex, &c. Such books 
should be brought up to the present time. 
3. Of bocks or tracts of value, rendered 
desirable by rarity and high price, or by 
their existing as parts of larger works. III. 
A third duty of such Society should be to 
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employ fit persons to write vr compile 
such works as may be considered desi- 
derata, as, for example—l. A general 
Church History ; 2. A work applicable to 
the Church of England, similar to the 
Gallia Christiana or Italia Sacra; 3. 
Consideration should be given to the sub- 
ject of publishing short treatises in the 
form of Transactions ; 4. ‘‘ I must add one 
thing more which appears to me to be of 
vital importance to the respectability and 
efficiency of such a Society. It must not 
build its hopes and stake its existence on 
the cupidity of subscribers—it must not 
live on appeals to their covetousness—it 
toust not be, nor act as if it were, a joint 
stock company formed to undersell the 
trade. It must not rest on the chance of 
getting subscribers who will shut their 
eyes and open their mouths, and take 
what is given them on a mere assurance 
that it shall be more in quantity for the 
money than a bookseller can afford to, 
offer. I believe, indeed, that the public 
have got tired of this plan. Some sub- 
scribers, perhaps, have even thought that 
the loss incurred by thus buying books 
which they did not want, though at a low 
price, more than counter-balanced the 
profit of getting books which they did 
want a little cheaper than the bookseller 
could supply them.’”’ IV. Such a Society 
should employ fit persons to look for and 
make known unpublished materials for 
Church history. V. It should cultivate a 
correspondence with persons who would 
offer or seek information respecting the 
proper business of the Society. VI. It 
should assist in the formation of Pro- 
vincial Societies more or less resembling 
itself. WII. Under the head of Privi- 
leges of Members Dr. Maitland candidly 
remarks, that ‘‘ it is but honest to confess 
in plain terms, that the chief and most 
obvious privilege of members at first is 
likely to be little more than a satisfactory 
belief that they are doing a good work, 
and serving their generation. .... If 
subscribers will only be content to pay as 
much and receive as little as the Fellows 
of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies, 
the Church History Society will thrive. 
But, considering the nature and object of 
the proposed Society, I cannot help ex- 
pressing my confidence that there are 
many Christian people who will give their 
money freely, and no more wish to have 
part of it returned than if they had put it 
into a plate at a church-door—let them 
only be satisfied that it will not be em- 
bezzled or turned into waste paper. At 
the same time, the members of the Society 
might derive some legitimate benefits .. . 
the use of their library, which would 
gradually become not only rich in books, 
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but in transcripts, catelogues, indexes, 
notices, &c.’’ with copies of the works 
published by the Society. 

This is the outline of a great and very 
important scheme. It aims at supplying 
crying and obvious wants both in our 
literature and Church, and ought to be 
taken up by our bishops, by deans and 
chapters, in our Universities, and wher- 
ever there is a desire that our Church his- 
tory should be put upon that basis on 
which alone anything can be maintained. 
The establishment and promotion of such 
a Society offers to wealthy people in the 
present day the same kind of opportunity 
of promoting literature which was afforded 
to our ancestors some centuries ago by 
the gathering together and preserving the 
fragments of ancient literature; and the 
glory which has not failed to follow the 
exertions of Sir Robert Cotton, would be 
an equally certain attendant upon any one 
who, animated by Cotton’s spirit, enabled 
the suggested Society to apply to their 
legitimate uses the treasures which Cotton 
and his successors were fortunate enough 
to amass. We not only bid the scheme 
“God speed,” but shall be happy to pro- 
mote it in any way that is in our power. 

We have received the following letter 
in reference to the very UNUSUAL con- 
struction of winpows in the apsidal 
chapel of St. Catherine 1n Evy Catue- 
DRAL, respecting which we inserted a 
letter in our last Magazine, p. 404. The 
peculiarity is, that the windows splay out- 
wards. 

‘“‘Mr. Urnsan,—-A correspondent in 

‘ your October Number criticizes the con- 
struction of the window-arches in the semi- 
circular apse of the Chapel of St. Cathe- 
rine, which has lately been almost en- 
tirely rebuilt. They are slightly splayed 
outwards, so that the iuner opening is less 
than the outer; and, as the walls are 
more than eight feet in thickness, the 
effect is unusual and somewhat startling. 
On examining the junction of the new 
and the old work, it will be found that 
the whole of the right-hand jamb of the 
right-hand window and part of its outer 
arch (sufficient to determine its dimen- 
sions) are original. It is hardly necessary 
to add, that, if the size of the outer open- 
ing of such a window and one of its jambs 
be determined, the position of its second 
jamb (assuming the window to be sym- 
metrical with respect both to its outer 
and inner circular walls) is determined 
likewise: it was not, therefore, without 
sufficient grounds, nor without much con- 
sideration, that this very unusual con- 
struction was resorted to.—G. P.’’ 

A Correspondent has kindly sent us the 
following report of a circumstance which 
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is of great interest on many accounts, and 
of especial value in the history of mecha- 
nical inventions and the application of 
steam to locomotion. THE EARLIEST 
construction of a LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE is 
thus carried back to the year 1784. 

‘* At a meeting of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers held at Birming- 
ham on Wednesday the 23rd October, a 
highly interesting paper was read on the 
life and inventions of the late Mr. Mur- 
dock, of the celebrated Soho Works, near 
Birmingham. In the course of the even- 
ing there was exhibited a diminutive loco- 
motive engine, constructed by Mr. Mur- 
dock in the year 1784, and unquestionably 
the first which was ever made. This me- 
chanical antiquity is described as being in 
existence in a note to the English edition 
of M. Arago’s Historical Eloge of James 
Watt (8vo. London, 1839), but has never 
before been publicly exhibited, excepting 
perhaps at the meetings of the Lunar 
Society, which existed in Birmingham at 
the close of the last century, and com- 
prised amongst its members a larger 
number of distinguished men than has 
usually been congregated in the provinces. 
Among these were James Watt, Matthew 
Boulton, Wedgwood, Dr. Priestley, W. 
Keir of chemical celebrity, Dr. Wither- 
ing the botanist, Dr. Lovell Edgeworth, 
and Dr. Darwin. When it is remem- 
bered that this diminutive locomotive was 
produced several years before the publica- 
tion of Darwin’s ‘ Botanic Garden,’ the 
wonder ceases that he should have written 
the celebrated couplet 


“Soon shall thy arm, unconquer’d steam! afar 
Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car.’? 


Biblical Students are again laid under 
great obligations to Messrs. Bagster and 
Sons by the publication of a handsome 
one-volume BLANK-PAGED Brgie. The 
text of the Bible, which is the authorised 
version, with the references of Bagster’s 
Polyglot, is printed on the pages which, 
when the book is open, lie opposite to 
the reader’s left hand, the right-hand 
pages being left blank and ruled for an- 
notation. The book is printed through- 
out on writing paper, and there is an 
interleaved index of subjects. Everybody 
must recollect what a painful confusion 
annotated Bibles generally present. How 
often is the maker of many notes be- 
wildered even in the midst of his own 
work. And yet marginal annotation is in 
many cases most useful. As a habit it is 
both valuable and interesting. Some of 
the most precious books which have 
ever passed through our hands have been 
volumes of this kind, rich with the un- 
studied thoughts of martyrs and saints, 
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hastily jotted down on the margin of that 
book which was all their study and the 
foundation of all their hope. The present 
publication will give rise to many such 
volumes in future ages. We are quite 
sure that everybody, clergyman or lay- 


man, student or experienced christian, 
who is accustomed to annotate his Bible, 
will be very much obliged to us for di- 
recting his attention to a volume prepared 
with so much thoughtfulness and judg- 
ment for his special use. 
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The Architecture of Ancient Egypt; 
in which the Columns are arranged in 
Orders, and the Temples Classified ; with 
Remarks on the Early Progress of Archi- 
tecture, &c. with a large volume of plates 
illustrative of the subject, and containing 
the various columns and details from 
actual measurement. By Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, F.R.S. &c. &e. 1850. Octavo, 
pp. 150. Folio Plates, i-xviii.—The want 
of a systematic arrangement of Egyptian 
columns and temples has long been felt, 
and we may now congratulate our archi- 
tectural and archeological friends in having 
that desideratum supplied by the publica- 
tion of the above-mentioned work. The 
known accuracy and truthfulness of the 
learned author of ‘‘The Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians,’’ and 
the distinguished ability with which he has 
illustrated his several publications, enhance 
the value of this gift made to science and 
art. Sir Gardner Wilkinson has here 
shown us how the various columns origi- 
nated, which, differing so widely from each 
other, seem at first sight to belong to 
distinct styles of architecture, and how the 
polygonal and fluted shaft, as well as the 
papyrus, lotus, palm-tree, and other co- 
lumns, may be distinctly traced from the 
original square pillar. This pillar, as the 
author tells us, was the first adopted in 
Egypt. It originated in the stone-quarry, 
where, ‘‘as a mere square mass, often 
rather irregular, it was left to support the 
roof,’’ but without any architrave. As 
soon, however, as it was introduced into 
constructed buildings, the necessity of a 
beam from pillar to pillar suggested 
itself ; and the invention of the architrave 
was the consequence of its transfer from 
the quarry to the temple; “and when, in 
after times, large tombs and temples were 


excavated in the rock, they, in their turn, 


borrowed from constructed monuments ; 
and the pillar was no longer permitted to 
support the roof without the intervening 
architrave. Thus, then, constructed build- 
ings were indebted to the quarry for the 
pillar ; and rock-hewn monuments derived 
from the former the architrave and plinth.” 
P..6. 

~ first change in the pillar was its 





conversion into a polygonal column, which 
was brought about by the removal of the 
four angles, evidently for convenience 
sake; and, in course of time, the number 
of faces having increased from 8 'to 12, 16, 
20, and 32, theywere hollowed into grooves, 
and thus was gradually formed the cir- 
cular fluted column. 

For “it is evident that the ‘round 
column owed its form to the necessity of 
removing the obstacle of the corners in the 
square pillar, which in crowded’ spaces 
were inconvenient, as they prevented’ per- 
sons passing freely round them; and for 
this reason the Egyptians made the plinths 
of the columns circular also, thoagh the 
abacus was square.’’ P. 38. 

This was the oldest form of ‘round 
columns ; and what is very remarkable is, 
that it approaches so nearly to ‘the’ cha- 
racter and proportions of the early Doric 
shaft that we are forced into the convic- 
tion that the first Greek order-was in- 
debted to Egypt for its origin, in common 
with the Sphinx, and many fancy devices 
found in the architecture and decorative 
works of Greece. But we will presently 
follow the author in his explanation of the 
process by which the other Egyptian 
orders sprang from the same square pillar. 
The point is of importance, as it solves a 
difficulty at first sight inexplicable, and 
shows the manner in which two totally 
dissimilar sets of columns proceeded from 
one common source. In no style of archi- 
tecture indeed is there a greater difference 
than in the polygonal or circular fluted 
column, and those with the papyrus bud 
and other capitals; they appear to belong 
not merely to two different styles, or eras, 
but to two different people; and, were not 
the Egyptian origin and the early date of 
both well established, many might be in- 
clined to suppose one or other of them to 
be a foreign introduction. It may not, 
however, be irrelevant to observe that 
other styles of architecture are subject to 
great and varied changes ; the Pointed, or, 
as we pretend to term it, the ‘ Early- 
English”’ arch with its slender clustered 
columns, is a sudden transition from the 
massive pillars and the round-headed 
arches of Lombard and Norman time ; and 
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Saracenic architecture shows the same 
sudden passage from its early imitation of 
the simple Roman round work to the light 
proportions and delicate tracery of its 
pointed style. The origin of the various 
Egyptian orders and the mode in which 
they were derived from the corresponding 
devices painted on the square pillar are 
thus set forth: “It is universally ad- 
mitted that painting long preceded sculp- 
ture,and, before ornaments were sculptured 
in stone, they were represented in colour ; 
nor is there any difficulty in perceiving 
that the first mouldings in Egyptian mo- 
numents were merely painted on the flat 
surface of the walls and pillars, and that 
the next process in decorative art, that of 
chiseling them in relief, was a later intro- 
duction. The lotus blossom, the papyrus 
head, water-plants, the palm tree, and 
the head of a goddess, were among the 
usual ornaments of a cornice, or a pillar ; 
and these favourite devices of ancient days 
continued still, in after times, to be re- 
peated in high relief, when an improved 
style of art had substituted sculpture for 
the mere painted representation. But 
when the square pillar had been gradually 
converted into a polygonal shape, the or- 
namental devices not having room enough 
upon its. narrow facettes, led to the want 
and invention of another form of column, 
and from that time.a round shaft was sur- 
mounted by the palm-tree capital, or by 
the blossom, or the bud, of the papyrus, 
which had hitherto only been painted or 
represented in relief upon the flat faces of 
a square pillar. Hence the origin of new 
orders, differing so widely from the poly- 
gonal column. But the old and aew orders 
continued for some time to divide the 
taste of the early Egyptian architects, 
until, at length, when the size and height 
of Egyptian buildings had increased beyond 
the scale adapted to the old polygonal 
shaft, the more elongated style of the new 
columns superseded the use of their rival ; 
and, in the later periods of the native 
dynasties, these, with the varieties that 
grew out of them, were employed to the 
entire exclusion of the old order. 

“For the palm-tree and water-plant 
columns were not, as often supposed, 
in imitation of the wooden support of the 
early roof, but owed their origin to the 
devices painted or sculptured on the face 
of the square pillar, having been formed 
into a capital and a round shaft ; and the 
binding together of a number of water- 
plants to form a column was evidently not 
taken from a similar frail support, but was 
a fanciful caprice, borrowed from the 
relievo ornaments of the old pillar.’””— 
Pp. 7—8. 

Thusthen the greatest apparent anomaly 

Gent. Maa, VoL. XXXIV. 
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in the architecture of the Egyptians is 
fully explained; and the same love of 
variety, afterwards evinced by them in 
the juxta-position of columns of different 
orders in the same portico, is shewn to 
have been the natural result of their taste, 
and not to have been owing to the influence 
of Greeks or Romans, during the reigns 
of the Ptolemies and Cesars. This and 
other erroneous conclusions of hasty ob- 
servers are more than once pointed out by 
the author; and it is certainly reasonable 
to suppose that a people the most remark- 
able for a love of diversity ‘‘in the cor- 
responding parts of a building,”’ who stu- 
diously avoided regularity and too much 
symmetry, should originate the large por- 
ticoes composed of various columns, 
rather thau the Greeks; who, on the con- 
trary, ‘‘ were noted for uniformity in their 
columns and the decorative parts of ar- 
chitecture.’’ The first part of Sir Gard- 
ner Wilkinson’s work shews the compa- 
rative antiquity of various kinds of masonry 
in different countries ; and the adoption 
of squared stone in horizontal courses by 
the Egyptians at a time long antecedent 
to the polygonal masonry of Greece and 
Italy ; which last has been supposed to 
hold far too high a place in the scale of 
antiquity; and the fallacy of deciding on 
the comparative age of monuments, even 
in Greece and Italy, from the presence of 
polygonal work, is sufficiently proved by 
the fact of horizontal having been em- 
ployed contemporaneously with polygonal 
masonry, and by the latter having only 
been used in places where a particular 
kind of stone was more readily wrought 
into that shape. 

Many interesting remarks are also in- 
troduced respecting the invention and early 
use of the arch; and its origin from the 
employment of bricks and the want of 
wood for roofing is shewn to be very con- 
sistent with the customs and condition of 
Egypt; where too the positive existence 
of crude brick arches is traced as early as 
the reign of Amunoph I. or about fifteen 
centuries B.c.; and though stone arches 
are not found of the same remote era, 
those of the time of Psammaticus suffice 
to shew that they were constructed at least 
600 years before our era, and were the 
same style of roofing, in another material, 
which had been adopted by the Egyptians 
for their tombs from a most remote’ pe- 
riod. 

* For even,”’ says our author, ‘‘ if some 
arches were really built by the Greeks and 
Etruscans before the age of Psammaticus, 
their being of stone would not in any way 
afford their builders a claim to that inven- 
tion ; and no one would be silly enough 
to maintain that the yon of the arch 
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was unknown until it had been made of 
some particular material.’’—P. 20. 

The second part of the work treats of 
the classification and the details of Egyp- 
tian architecture. The gradual progress 
from the small sanctuaries of old to the 
large complicated temples of the eigh- 
teenth and subsequent dynasties, shews 
how they kept pace with and were in- 
fluenced by the advancing civilization and 
luxury of the people. Records of the 
brilliant conquests of the Egyptian arms, 
the sculptures that adorned the external 
walls, portrayed the king routing the 
enemies of his country, and offering the 
spoils of the vanquished foe to the gods of 
the sanctuary. They were the archives of 
the nation, made for present and future 
generations; in which the Egyptian be- 
held the glories of his race, and in which 
his descendants explained them to inquir- 
ing foreigners of later times, as to Heca- 
teus, Germanicus, and others who visited 
Egypt, that country famed for ancient 
wonders. Within the precincts of the 
sanctuary were the sacred sculptures, the 
emblems and the holy things appropriated 
to the service of the gods, which the 
priests alone were permitted to approach. 

These, in all their richly-coloured garb, 
were among the striking peculiarities of- 
fered by Egyptian architecture; and the 
whole internal and external decoration 
of a temple undoubtedly must have had 
the most splendid and imposing effect, 
of which mere description can afford a 
very inadequate idea; we therefore share 
with the author in his regret that he has been 
unable to give the whole of an ‘‘ Egyptian 
temple, coloured throughout,” and that the 

ense has formed the sole impediment to 
his increasing the sizeof his work and giving 
those illustrations which would thoroughly 
embrace the whole subject of Egyptian 
architecture. But, though he is far from 
pretending to exhaust the subject in the 
oe work, he may claim the merit of 
ving given a comprehensive summary of 
it, and of not having been deterred by the 
expense of the undertaking from supply- 
ing what must be considered a great de- 
sideratum. From the number and large 
size of the plates, he has been enabled to 
introduce very full details of the columns 
and all the most important explanations 
of various monuments. The classification 
of the temples, and the satisfactory mode 
of presenting all the columns to the same 
scale, suffice to give as ample information 
as the limited size of the work will allow. 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson acknowledges in 
excellent taste the aid he has derived from 
the Cavaliere Canina and his assistants. 
The plates are exquisitely got up, and 
those parts which have been coloured give 


a most faithful representation of the 
originals. 





Modern State Trials, revised and ilius- 
trated with Essays and Notes. By Wil- 
liam C. Townsend, Esg. M.A. Q.C. 
Recorder of Macclesfield. 2 vols. 8v0,— 
A miscellaneous collection of trials of 
public interest selected from those which 
have occurred within the last thirty years 
cannot fail to be a book of moment and 
value. The editor formed this collection 
(which as we have remarked elsewhere 
was published only a few days before his 
death) upon the principle of simply throw- 
ing together such causes celebres as would 
be likely to be read by all members of the 
community with pleasure and profit. Cer- 
tainly no collection could possibly be 
more multifarious or more diversified, or 
be arranged with a more utter disregard 
of chronology. The trials included in the 
two volumes are those of Frost the 
chartist, 1840 ; Edward Oxford for shoot- 
ing at the Queen, 1840; James Stuart for 
killing Sir Alexander Boswell in a duel, 
1822; the Earl of Cardigan for fighting 
a duel with Mr. Tuckett, 1841; Cour- 
voisier for the murder of Lord William 
Russell, 1840; M‘Naghten for the mur- 
der of Mr. Drummond, 1843; the Earl 
of Stirling for forgery, 1839; Smith 
O’Brien for High Treason, 1848; Lord 
Cochrane and others for conspiracy, 1814; 
the Wakefields for the abduction of Miss 
Turner, 1827; Hunter and others, the 
Glasgow cotton spinners, for murder, 
1838; John Ambrose Williams for libel, 
1822; Pinney, Mayor of Bristol, for 
— of duty, 1832; Moxon, for pub- 
lishing a blasphemous book, 1841; and 
O'Connell and others for conspiracy, 
1844. 

Without seeking to discover the links 
by which such a collection is bound to- 
gether, it will at once be seen that it con- 
tains some of the greatest masterpieces 
of the forensic oratory of our times ; for 
example, the speeches of Jeffrey in the 
case of Stuart; that of Phillips in the 
case of Courvoisier; of Cockburn in the 
case of M‘Naghten; of Whiteside in the 
cases of Smith O’Brien and O’Connell ; 
of Brougham in the case of Isaac Ambrose 
Williams ; and of Talfourd in that of 
Moxon. All these are fervid outpourings 
of manly eloquence, of which any profes- 
sion, nation, or age may well be proud. 
They alone give a value to any book which 
contains them, and in the reflection which 
they throw upon the state of society and 
the administration of the law are amongst 
the most valuable arid interesting of docu- 
ments. 

Amongst the great speeches which we 
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have enumerated the first of them has 
lately acquired a melancholy interest from 
the recent deaths of both the advocate and 
the client. It has also an interest which 
arises from the circumstance that it was 
almost the only one of these noble ad- 
dresses which was successful. Juries— 
and it is a striking and remarkable cir- 
cumstance—withstood the withering sar- 
casm of Brougham in the case of Wil- 
liams, and the generous fervour of Tal- 
fourd’s poetic eloquence in the case of 
Moxon, and were not misled by the so- 
phistry of Phillips in the case of Cour- 
voisier, but a jury was guided by lord 
Jeffrey, then Mr. Jeffrey and an advo- 
cate, to negative that wicked and mali- 
cious intention which the law presumes 
to exist whenever one man kills another 
in a duel. 

“ T do not require you,’’ said the spe- 
cious advocate, “‘ to find that Sir Alex- 
ander Boswell did not fall by the hands of 
the prisoner at the bar, but only that he 
did not fall by his malice. I call upon 
you to give ina verdict of no untruth, 
directly or by implication. I call—and I 
think I cannot call in vain—that you will 
not allow your verdict to be any thing but 
truth ; and I tell you that you cannot be 
compelled to say, thatthe prisoner wickedly 
and maliciously slew the unfortunate gen- 
tleman, if you sincerely think he did not— 
if you are satisfied that he slew him with- 
out malice, anger, or hatred in the ren- 
counter; in short, that the very reverse 
of all these feelings burned in his bosom 
towards the unfortunate gentleman, at his 
death, before his death, after his death. 

. » No opinions, no law, no rule of 
practice, no human authority, I say with 
confidence, can either compel or justify a 
jury in finding a man guilty of killing ma- 
liciously who is proved not to have had 
any malice—not to have had any bad 
motive, though his conduct has been sifted 
to the uttermost. It would be, of all 
preposterous notions the most prepos- 
terous, and of all absurdities the most ex- 
treme, to say that the law requires a jury 
to save themselves from perjury by per- 
juring themselves to convict the inno- 
cent! You are bound, it is said, to find 
the prisoner guilty of maliciously killing. 
But I say that if you think he did -not 
kill maliciously, you are plainly bound 
to acquit him; and that you would be 
guilty, both of murder and perjury if 
you did otherwise..... If a person 
has done that which has placed me in 
the dilemma of either shooting at him or 
of living an outcast from society—of 
being exposed to all manner of insults and 
contumelies—of being excluded from all 
honourable pursuits and professions— 
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shrunk from by my ancient friends—the 
cause of blushing to my relatives and sor- 
row to my children—the stain of an honor- 
able name, and a hopeless outcast and 
exile from society—without hope, means, 
or chance of restoration—if, I say, a man, 
by an act which is unlawful in itself has 
placed me in that situation, can it be said— 
there being no malice in my heart, no 
means of defending my rights but this, 
no possibility of my subsisting on the 
earth without scorn, and all this by the 
unlawful act of another—I ask you, if, 
under these circumstances, I do not take 
my enemy off by assassination, but merely 
expose his life to the same risk as my own, 
and that perhaps, with many chances 
against me, and he fall, is it possible that 
the law...should call that a murder? 
T submit to you that this would be a pro- 
position altogether monstrous. I freely 
admit that there is a heavy presump- 
tion against that man by whom blood 
is shed. I admit that I would come slowly 
to the conclusion that blood had been shed 
in innocence; and I ask no more than 
this, that I should be entitled to look to 
the cause of the quarrel, and not be judged 
by dry maxims from books. I ask no 
more than that you would Jook to the 
practice of the times ; to the recent pro- 
ceedings of courts of law; and, in every 
case, inquire whether you find from the 
nature of the act, as proved, any indica~ 
tions of that malignant spirit, and of those 
inexcusable passions, without which I say 
there can be no crime,—without which 
where life is lost, there can undoubtedly 
be no murder.’’ 

Under the influence of this sophistry, 
and of a general persuasion that Mr. 
Stuart had been most shamefully ill-used 
by Sir Alexander Boswell, his trial for 
the offence, as has been remarked in our 
Obituary (Magazine for December 1849, 
p- 659), ‘* was almost a judicial triumph.’’ 
The jury acquitted him without retiring 
from the box, and the judge offered him 
his congratulations from the bench. We 
may more properly congratulate each other, 
after such a verdict, that the wickedness 
of duelling has now come to be so well 
understood, and to be detested so tho- 
roughly, that not even the eloquent plau- 
sibilities of a Jeffrey would suffice to pro- 
cure such another acquittal. 

Another of these trials which has ac- 
quired of late a renewed interest is that of 
Courvoisier. It has long been known 
that the prisoner confessed his guilt to 
Mr. Phillips his counsel, and the world has 
been full of complaints that, having that 
knowledge, Mr. Phillips had in his de- 
fence of the prisoner endeavoured to 
throw the guilt upon Sarah Mancer, and 
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had appealed to the Omniscient in con- 
firmation of his own personal belief of the 
innocence of his client. The statement 
recently published by Mr. Phillips is given 
in substance in the work before us, and is 
indeed a startling one. It appears that, 
instigated by some feeling which is not 
understood, Courvoisier solicited an in- 
terview in court with his counsel on the 
second morning of the trial, before any- 
thing at all conclusive had appeared in 
evidence against him. Mr. Phillips and 
Mr. Clarkson approached the dock in 
which the prisoner was standing. ‘I 
have sent for you, gentlemen,’’ he said, 
“to tell you I committed the murder.’ 
*¢ When I could speak,’’ says Mr. Phil- 
lips, ‘‘ which was not immediately, I said, 
Of course, then, you are going to plead 
guilty >”? “ No, sir,’’ was the reply, “I 
expect you to defend me to the utmost.”’ 
“ We returned to our seats. My position 
at this moment was, I believe, without 
parallel in the annals of the profession.” 

* Now what should these gentlemen have 
done? Should they have thrown up their 
briefs and abandoned the defence of the 
confessed murderer? Wethink not. The 
confession was made in the privacy of pro- 
fessional confidence. The prisoner bad 
publicly pleaded ‘‘ Not guilty,’’ and had 
put himself upon his trial. We cannot 
think that his advocates would have been 
justified in relinquishing his defence, 
simply because, in consequence of some 
feeling which is so perfectly unaccounta- 
ble that even its sanity might be doubted, 
he blurted out this terrible avowal. 

But. it seems to us that, although still 
bound to continue their defence of the 
prisoner, this knowledge entirely altered 
the position of his advocates. Before this 
secret was so strangely committed to them, 
they might have striven—whatever might 
be their private feelings or impressions— 
to get their client off by any allowable 
means which legal ingenuity might prompt. 
But after this communication from their 
client their duty was. confined simply to 
the taking care that he was not convicted 
without there being sufficient legal evi- 
dence of his guilt. Supposing the singu- 
lar communication to be a sane avowal, 
his moral guilt was clear ; but legal guilt 
is something more than mere moral guilt; 
it is moral guilt established by such testi- 
mony as satisfies the custom and practice 
of the courts and convinces the judgment 
of a jury. It was a right distinction in 
this matter which was made by the Duke 
of Cleyeland in the case of the Earl of 
Cardigan, when he pronounced for his 
acquittal, not in the customary form of 
words, ‘' not guilty, upon my honour,’’ 
but ‘‘ not guilty, Zeyally, upon my honour,” 
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Now, after. the confession of Courvoisier, 
the duty of Messrs. Phillips.and Clarkson, 
as it seems to us, was confined to seeing 
that there was such testimony as irre- 
fragably established that Courvoisier was 
guilty legally. 

It has been alleged, as we have stated, 
that Mr. Phillips did more than this : that 
he strove to insinuate that Sarah Mancer 
was implicated in the crime. Upon the 
report which is given in this work we do 
not think the charge is well, founded. 
The words uttered by Sarah Mancer on 
the discovery of the crime were not exactly 
such as might have been expected. Alarm 
and horror made her do and say some 
things which under other circumstances she 
would probably have neither done nor said. 
These were commented upon, with perhaps 
a little too much pertinacity—they. were 
made the most of —by Mr. Phillips, but 
we cannot see that he went the length of 
insinuating that she had any thing.to do 
with the murder. It must.also be allowed 
that, although from the whole evidence it 
is clear enough that, Courvoisier alone was 
concerned in the awful crime, yet. his con- 
fession did not render it impossible but 
that he might have had a confederate. 

The charge of appealing to, Heaven in 
favour of bis belief of his client’s innocency 
falls to the ground entirely. The words 
Mr. Phillips uttered are thus reported. 

‘¢ But you will say to me, if the prisoner 
did it not, who did it? : I. answer, ask 
the Omniscient Being above us whe did 
it ; ask not me, a poor finite creature like 
yourselves ; ask the prosecutor whoidid it. 
It is for him to tell you who did it; it is 
not for me to tell you who did it; and 
until he shall have proved by the clearest 
evidence that it was the prisoner at the 
bar, beware how you embrue your hands in 
the blood of that young man—violate the 
living temple that the Lord hath made— 
and quench the spirit in that clay which the 
breath of the Lord hath kindled.’’ 

Such an appeal is perfectly allowable; 
but advocates are too apt to go beyond 
this kind of rhetorical abjuration and ex- 
press themselves in a manner which only 
befits a witness. Upon this subject Mr. 
Townsend has told the following anecdote. 

‘* An acute but severe judge once re- 
marked to a jury on this inadvertence: 
‘ The counsel has said, I think this, and 
I believe that. A counsel has no right to 
say what he thinks or what he believes; 
but since he has told you, gentlemen, his 
belief, I will tell you mine; that were you to 
believe him and acquit his client, he would 
be the very first man in this court to 
laugh at you.’’ 

Mr. Townsend’s. additions and com- 
ments are pleasantly written, and make 
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us deeply regret the loss of so valuable a 
labourer in that wide and interesting field 
of literature which lies between History 
and Law. 





Historic Scenes and Poetic Fancies. 
By Agnes Strickland. 8v0. 1850.—“ This 
volume contains,’’ says its popular au- 
thoress, ‘‘ my earliest literary productions, 
written when the vivid feelings and per- 
ceptions of a young heart and ardent 
imagination found their natural language 
in poetry. Some of these are perhaps 
already known to the reader, having ap- 
peared anonymously, with my initials ; 
and, when T grew bolder, with my name. 
The titles and subjects of many of them 
have been unscrupulously appropriated ; 
and, in more than one instance, entire 
poems have been claimed by persons 
who certainly never saw them till after 
they were in print. Under these cir- 
eumstances I have been induced to gather 
these scattered leaves together, and pub- 
lish' them in a form that may enable me 
to vindicate my claims to the original 
authorship of‘ The Life Boat,’ ‘The Seven 
Hearts of ‘Condé,’ and others of my pi- 
rated poems; Blended with these will be 
found many that have never before ap- 

red; written after the season of the 
beau ideal* had been succeeded by that 
of reflection, and the romance of youthful 
fancy chastened and sobered down by the 
experience and realities of life, and the 
lessons which a long series of years spent 
in the investigation of the evidences of 
historic truth could scarcely fail to impart.” 

This graceful confession tells and in- 
sinuates many things ; some which seem 
a little at variance with the elegant por- 
trait-frontispiece, painted in June 1846: 
but our business is not with the amiable 
little confidences into which Miss Strick- 
land admits her friends the public, but 
with her book. Its character is suffi- 
ciently described in the words we have 
quoted, and we heartily hope that its pub- 
lication will enable her to shame, if not to 
punish, the petty-larceny rogues who have 
had the bad taste to steal her poetry. Her 
Historic Scenes are true offshoots from 
“The Queens,’’ and some of them are 
extremely amusing. We are delighted to 
see how she takes Mr. Macaulay to task, 
terming him ‘*a certain eloquent Scotch 
essayist,’’ and so forth. He says a word 
or two on behalf of Oliver Cromwell, and 





* We do not very well understand this. 
Does the fair authoress mean to confess 
that there is a period in the history of 
young ladies when, not being as yet -at- 
tracted towards a beau real, they allow 
their thoughts to run upon a beaw ideal ? 
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takes up the cudgels (of argument, of 
course we mean) in behalf of the Whig 
patriots who received bribes from France. 
Miss Strickland treats his ‘‘ barristerial ”” 
efforts with the very loftiest contempt, 
and, as a counterpoise to his party efforts, 
contends stoutly for certain favourites of 
her own—the respectable Charles II. and 
the charming Nelly Gwynne. But the 
most alarming dispute between these great 
historians is upon ground which belongs 
more exclusively to Miss Agnes. Mr. 
Macaulay has dared to say that the Queen 
of James II. made a sum of money 
by the sale into slavery of 100 of the 
poor Monmouth prisoners. Ina pathetic 
paper, entitled ‘‘ Mary Beatrice and her 
Babe,’’ the lady-historian calls the gen- 
tleman-historian over the coals for his 
insolence in making such an assertion, 
and very amusing indeed is the result. 
The fact seems to be, that when the busi- 
ness of transporting to the West Indies 
the wretched victims of Monmouth’s 
cowardice and folly was about, certain 
persons, favoured at court, obtained grants 
of five, or ten, or more of them, whom 
they sold at prices varying according to 
circumstances, some of them realizing as 
much as 20/. or more per prisoner. At 
that time the Secretary of State wrote 
to the Lord Chancellor, informing him 
that ‘‘ the Queen hath asked for a hundred 
of them.”” It is also well known that 
shortly afterwards her Majesty’s ladies of 
honour procured a grant of the Taunton 
girls, and wrung a very respectable Christ- 
mas box out of their friends.’ Mr. Mac- 
aulay, not having the fear of Miss Strick- 
land before his eyes, calculates that the 
Queen probably made as much as 1000 
guineas out of her 100 prisoners, and 
thinks that the ladies of honour, in their 
dealings with the Taunton girls, did but 
imitate her Majesty’s ‘* unprincely greedi- 
ness, and her unwomanly cruelty.” ‘‘ Mary 
Beatrice,” as it pleases the historian of 
the ‘‘ Queens’’ to call her Majesty, finds 
a stout defender in Miss Strickland. She 
thinks that if such a transaction had really 
taken place, it would not have been al- 
lowed to sleep for 120 years; on the 
contrary, that it would have been sure to 
have been promulgated at the warming- 
pan time, when (she thinks) it would have 
done tenfold more political service than 
the libel ‘* of the imposition of an ignobly 
born son of many murdered mothers, and 
cruelly strangled nurses, wet and dry !’’ 
The elegant particularity of the last words 
is followed by other arguments equally 
minute. She desires the learned historian 
to tell her who gave a receipt for the 
100 wretches, and in what ship they sailed, 
and whether it’ was not in the Flying 
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Dutchman? and she dares her oppo- 
nent to produce a voucher, signed by the 
Queen, for a farthing of the 1000 guineas. 
She twits Mr. Macaulay with his pro- 
fession, and insinuates that she will never 
be his client until he has proved that he 
knows something more about the law of 
evidence. Finally, she concludes her elo- 
quent pleading with an appeal to charac- 
ter. Altogether it is really a very grand 
performance, and has only one fault, 
it does not get rid of the letter from 
Sunderland to Jeffries—‘‘ The Queen hath 
asked for a hundred of them.’’ We fear 
the public will believe that it was ‘‘ ask 
and have.’’ Queens are seldom refused. 
In the next edition probably Miss Strick- 
land will think of this. In the meantime 
we shall see what Mr. Macaulay will do. 
He must say something, or he will be set 
down as “a done historian,’”’ as brother 
Jonathan would phrase it. After such an 
exposure, nobody will buy his vols. iii. 
and iv. unless he vindicates himself. 
What with the Quakers and Miss Agnes, 
the great historian is really in pitiable 
plight. No wonder that he has got thin 
lately. Wefeelforhim. It is very fright- 
ful to be treated with such ineffable dis- 
dain by his great historical contemporary, 
to be upset, and turned inside out and 
topsy-turvy with no more respect than if 
he had been a mere dweller in an attic. 
Can nothing be done to make these bril- 
liant stars of our historical hemisphere 
twinkle benignantly upon each other? 
Thereis onething. They are both single. 
Let them think of it. It would be very 
agreeable to the public that they should 
kiss and make it up. And only conceive 
what an issue—we mean, of course, what 
a literary issue—would be sure to follow. 
** Macaulay and Co.’? would be a great 
historical firm. We hope they will think 
of it. May we say, ‘‘ Barkis is willing ?’’ 





Woman in France during the Eighteenth 
Century. By Julia Kavanagh. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1850.—The subject which Miss 
Kavanagh has illustrated in the handsome 
volumes before us is one of the most 
humiliating that history presents for con- 
templation. Her purpose is to shew in 
what manner that influence, which ought 
to purify and exalt society, came to be the 
most powerful agent in corrupting and 
debasing it ; how virtue came to be ridi- 
culed and vice to be triumphant ; how a 
nation—one of the greatest on the earth — 
under the government of profligates was 
ruined by extravagance and thoughtless- 
ness, and driven into excesses which the 
world can never contemplate without 
amazement. Miss Kavanagh takes up her 
theme at the death of Louis XIV. when 


the French nation was released from the 
oppressive influence of a gloomy court, 
and Madame de Maintenon from the 
labour of amusing a man whom nothing 
could amuse. The deserted death-bed 
and unhonoured funeral of the once great 
sovereign were followed by a regency of 
the most daring immorality. The court 
of Louis XIV. had been for many years 
entirely under the influence of a heartless 
and formal superstition; that of the Duke 
of Orleans became the seat of every vice. 
Surrounded by profligate noblemen and 
abandoned women, who had little influence 
over his political conduct or opinions, but 
in whose society and conversation he took 
delight, he imitated the wildest excesses 
of old heathen Rome, and exhibited im- 
morality with the most unblushing ef- 
frontery, and in all its multiplied forms. 
‘‘The Palais Royal,’’ remarks our au- 
thor, “ was the home of wild unbridled 
licence, where woman was too much fallen 
to exercise any power.’’ It would have 
been well if that had been strictly true: 
power for good, woman had indeed none 
there ; but deep and ineffaceable were the 
traces of the power for ill which ema- 
nated from that sink of corruption. So- 
ciety in all its grades partook of the influ- 
ence and in degree imitated the licence of 
the Regent’s court. The book before us 
contains many examples and ‘proofs of 
the ramified and widely extended conse- 
quences of its vicious example in the 
biographies of the Countess de Verrue, 


Cette dame de volupté 
Qui, pour plus de sureté, 
Fit son paradis dans ce monde ; 


Mesdames de Tencin, de Prie, and de 
Ferriol. And in far lower ranks of life 
than those in which these women played 
their parts the same sad influence was felt 
not less perceptibly; grossness, licence, 
faithlessness, and effrontery took possession 
of the Parisian world. It was from this 
rank and fetid mass, that what in France 
is called Liberty took its rise: “ not,’’ as 
Miss Kavanagh well remarks, ‘ as in 
Rome or in early Greece, from a primitive 
purity of morals, but from the very cor- 
ruption of preceding tyranny. It was an 
intellectual movement, and all joined in it ; 
not so much for the reason that the exist- 
ing state of things was corrupt or impure, 
as because all felt that it was worn out 
and doomed to perish.”’ 

Educated in such a state of society, 
what could be expected of Louis XV.? 
Amiable, effeminate, indolent, sensual, he 
allowed the country to govern itself, and 
gave himself up to the companionship of a 
succession of mistresses. ‘‘ What happens 
in his kingdom,’’ remarked Madame de 
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Tencin, ‘‘ seems to be no business of his.’’ 
He avoided all matters of business, averring 
that it was better to know nothing than 
to learn unpleasant tidings, and thus by 
neglect allowed the little that remained 
good to become ill, and all that was bad 
to grow infinitely worse. The opinion 
spread like wildfire, that such a state of 
things could not last. Confusion in the 
finances, distress amongst the commercial 
classes, and frightful destitution amongst 
the oppressed labourers, proclaimed aloud 
that the end was drawing near. Turgot de- 
clared that society was hurrying on towards 
some frightful convulsion; Madame de 
Tencin foresaw that ‘‘ unless God visibly 
interfered it was impossible that the state 
should not fall to pieces.’’ In the midst 
of this palpably approaching ruin, Voltaire 
and the philosophers were taking out of 
the hearts of the people the only principles 
which could have conducted them wisely 
through the coming storm. In such a 
state of profligacy there could be nothing 
of religion left save a fear of the penalties 
which it denounced. The philosophers 
sought to eradicate this salutary fear, and, 
by casting ridicule upon Christianity, suc- 
ceeded in their attempt, as far as it was 
possible to do so. They completed the 
corruption. They extracted the savour 
from the salt which alone had hitherto 
kept the mass from a condition of absolute 
rottenness. A sensual material philosophy 
took the place of the old faith in the 
eternal connection between goodness and 
happiness. Virtue and piety were driven 
out of doors with scorn; ‘‘ the comfortless 
doctrines of sin’’ were openly established 
in their place ; a licentious literature was 
widely circulated and greedily devoured ; 
every serious principle was reviled, and 
shamelessness in reference to everything 
that degrades humanity inculcated and 
defended. Now, indeed, it became obvious 
to all mankind that nothing could preserve 
the state from absolute ruin. 

Even where age or circumstances re- 
strained from open immorality, a spirit of 
heartless selfishness took possession of all 
mankind. Society seemed bent on proving 
the truth of the doctrines of Rochefoucauld. 
Madame du Deffand spoke the truth, both 
of herself and those around her, when she 
declared, that in making selfishness the 
great motive of human actions, Helvetius 
had only revealed everybody’s secret. 

Miss Kavanagh details with proper feeling 
the histories of the Pompadour, the Du 
Barry, and all the other worthless women 
who attracted the corrupted fancy of Louis 
XV. The tale is hideous and almost in- 
credible. One reads with a feeling of 
astonishment that such a state of things 
could have lasted even for a day, and 
turns to the opening of the succeeding 
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reign with a melancholy certainty of the 
horrors which must ensue. 

The part which women played and the 
miseries which they suffered during the 
Revolution is vigorously sketched by Miss 
Kavanagh. Marie Antoinette and Madame 
Roland are the principal figures in the 
tragic scene, but multitudes of other women, 
almost as attractive and equally unfortu- 
nate, crowd the avenues of the stage on 
which so many horrors were played out. 
The Necker, the De Genlis, the De Stael, 
Charlotte Corday, and the rest, all occupy 
their appropriate niches, and add interest 
and life to the well-grouped picture of a 
scene which is without parallel in the his- 
tory of mankind. The heroism of woman 
during the Reign of Terror is a portion 
of her touching history, which Miss 
Kavanagh has ably delineated, dwelling 
skilfully upon the alleviations which the 
victims of that bloody time derived from 
the national light-heartedness. It was 
that alone which rendered such a state of 
things possible. In the gaols, which were 
crowded with prisoners of distinction, for 
some of whom the guillotine was almost 
daily put in motion, the prisoners lived as 
gaily as the -rest of mankind. They had 
their assemblies and their meetings for 
amusemént ; ‘ polite invitations to din- 
ner were sent from Corridor Frumaire to 
Corridor Floreal,’’ and all the formalities 
of courtesy and etiquette were as rigidly 
observed as they had been in the best 
society under the old regime. 

** Ladies brought their work, old nobles 
sat apart in earnest conversation, while 
the young walked up and down the rooms, 
or gathered into laughing groups. At 
one end of the gallery three chairs were 
disposed so as to represent a guillotine ; 
this was a game invented by the ladies of 
the Luxembourg. Surrounded by a circle 
of spectators, who blamed or applauded 
them according to their success, they imi- 
tated faithfully the last moments of the 
condemned ; and, like the Roman gladia- 
tors, thus studied how to die gracefully. 
A similar game was invented and followed 
by the Girondists in the Conciergerie. 

‘¢ These images of death seemed to en- 
hance the brief pleasures of the captives : 
it was because they were to die that they 
would enjoy existence to the last. Never 
were the voluptuous precepts of Horace 
more faithfully obeyed: the mock guillo- 
tine threw no damp on the mirthful scene 
around. Appointments were made for 
music and card-parties in the evening, for 
lectures on astronomy, chemistry, andother 
sciences to be delivered by captive savanis, 
or for literary readings, epigrams, bouts 
rimés, and acted charades. The ladies 
dressed for those soirées as carefully as 
their reduced wardrobes allowed, the gentle- 
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men were assiduous and polite ; open flir- 
tations were carried on, and sincere affec- 
tions often sprang up in these dens of 
terror.’’ 

Wonderful people, framed to pass 
through horrors which to other nations are 
impossible! What may be the miseries 
for which you are yet reserved, who shall 
venture to declare ? 

Miss Kavanagh is an able writer, and 
her book is an interesting and valuable 
one. The first volume is often revolting 
in its disclosures of the depths of human 
wickedness, but such delineations form a 
necessary preparation for the consequent 
horrors of the second. Amongst our 
many able female writers, Miss Kavanagh 
is entitled to rank with the best. 





The Races of Men: a frayment. By 
Robert Knox, M.D. Lond. 8vo. 1850.—- 
The object of this writer is to shew ‘‘ that 
human character, individual and national, 
is traceable solely to the nature of that 
race to which the individual or nation 
belongs.’’ This is ‘‘ a statement,’’ as the 
author justly remarks, which is sure to 
‘* meet with the severest opposition. It 
runs counter,’’ he continues, ‘‘ to nearly 
all the chronicles of events called his- 
tories; it overturns the theories of states- 
men, of theologians, of philanthropists of 
all shades—from the dreamy essayist whose 
remedy for every ill that flesh is heir to, 
is summed up in ‘the coming man,’ to 
the ‘whitened sepulchres of England,’ 
the hard-handed, spatular-fingered Saxon 
utilitarian, whose best plea for religion, 
and sound morals, and philanthropy, is 
‘the profitableness thereof’—Impostors 
all! to such, the truths in this little 
work,’’ the writer continues, ‘‘ must ever 
be most unpalatable. Nevertheless, that 
race in human affairs is everything is 
simply a fact, the most remarkable, the 
most comprehensive, which philosophy has 
ever announced. Race is everything: li- 
terature, science, art—in a word, civiliza- 
tion depends on it.’’ In this bold con- 
fident way the author proceeds in the 
developement of what he esteems to be his 
new views, denouncing, as he goes on, 
those “ deluders ’’ and “ civilised hacks,’’ 
Alison, Jeffrey, Paley, and everybody 
else who was unfortunate enough (in the 
author's estimation) to live before “ these 
new views ’’ were promulgated. 

The subject treated by the author is of 
the highest interest and importance, but 
it should be investigated with philosophic 
calmness, and every novelty should be 
supported by evidence. In both these par- 
ticulars this author fails. He repels us 


from a consideration of the great points of 

his work both by his abuse of all men and 

things which come in his way, and by the 
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dogmatism of his unsupported assertions. 
Everything is to be overturned, not upon 
evidence, but because the author says it is 
to be so. We will give two examples of 
the author’s mode of dealing with history. 

‘*In my native country, Britain, there 
have been, from the earliest recorded times, 
at the least ¢wo distinct races of men ; I 
am disposed to think three. I do not 
allude to the sprinkling of gipsy, Jew, and 
Phoenician races, who still hold their 
ground in various parts of the island, nor 
to some traces of others, as of the Huns, 
visible amongst the hop-gatherers of Kent; 
but to three large bodies of men, of suf- 
ficient numerical strength to maintain 
political power and unity, at least their 
integrity as a race distinct from others, 
in sufficient numbers to resist the aggressive 
action of the admixture of race by inter- 
marriage; to neutralize to a great extent 
such intermarriages, and to render that 
admixture comparatively unimportant. 
These races are the Celtic, Saxon, and 
Belgian or Flemish. They inhabited, in 
the remotest period, different parts of, the 
country, as they still do, from a period 
in fact beyond the historical era... . 
The story of the arrival of the Saxons 
in England, of the Jutes and Angles, 
Danes, Swedes, Holsteinians—let us say 
at once Saxons or Scandinavians—is a 
very pretty story, true enough as re- 
gards that horde and that date, but al- 
together false if it be pretended that this 
was the first advent of the Scandinavian 
into Britain.’”’ (pp. 12, 13). 

We submit that something more. than 
the author’s “I am disposed to think ’’ 
should have been advanced before we were 
called upon to root out of our national 
credence one of the clearest facts in that 
‘¢ pitiful thing human history ’’—the ad- 
vent of the Saxons into England in the 
fifth century. 

Modern history fares no better than 
ancient in the hands of Dr. Knox. “ M. 
Guizot,’’ he says, ‘‘ has written a work on 
the Causes of the Success of the English 
Revolution ; he must mean ‘ the failure ;’ 
for never was a failure more complete. 
Church and State remain as they were; 
nay, they are worse than prior to 1688. 
The military force at the disposal of the 
government for the crushing down and 
intimidating the free men of England is 
more effective, more insulated from the 
people, than in the most despotic Euro- 
pean state. The wealth, patronage, and 
power of the country are concentrated in 
the dynasty and its supporters.’’ 

And the following is the advice which 
he states that he gave a little while ago to 
the people of Sheffield : 

‘* You are entirely in the hands of a 
Norman government—united, wealthy, 
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all-powerful; your Church is rampant, 
Norman, and bloated with wealth—cor- 
rupt beyond imagination ; your popula- 
tion priest-ridden. The land of England 
is not in your hands. Go at the land in 
preference to every other measure.’’ 

These italics are the author’s, not ours. 

We have lately seen our author’s sub- 
ject investigated by Prichard with labo- 
rious patience and acuteness, and in the 
true philosophic temper. How different 
is it in the hands of the present writer. 
He rushes to the consideration of certain 
points of the great inquiry with a mind full 
of violent prejudices and in a rash presump- 
tuous headlong spirit—overturning every- 
thing that stands in his way. He has ex- 
cellent powers of description ; he can write 
in a full flowing style, which is often elo- 
quent and effective. But he does not in- 
quire thoroughly into anything, he only 
concludes. His own opinion stands him in 
the stead of evidence, investigation—every- 
thing. ‘His prejudice is a law to him, and 
when he writes he merely promulgates its 
decrees, gravely protesting all the while 
against the prejudices of other people, and 
declaring that he aims, par excellence, at 
truthalone. He mistakes his own theories 
for proof, and, under such circumstances, 
arrives naturally at conclusions which are 
adverse to all history and previous in- 
quiry. 


Proceedings of the Bury and West Suf- 
folk Archeological Institute, established 
March, 1848, for the collection and pub- 
lication of information on the Antient 
Arts and Monuments of the Western Di- 
vision of Suffolk. Parts I.--I1V. 8vo.— 
We noticed in our Magazine for June, the 
interesting volume of ‘* Original Papers,’’ 
produced by the Norwich and Norfolk 
Archeological Society, and we now wish 
to perform the same duty towards the 
sister society, established in the southern 
district of East Anglia. The four issues 
before us have been produced at intervals 
during the last and present years, and form 
the very honourable first-fruits of this 
young and vigorous association. In order 
to convey to strangers some idea of their 
miscellaneous contents, we shall endeavour 
to describe them in a classification of our 
own. In early antiquities, then, we find 
an account of Roman remains at Ixworth ; 
‘ in local and architectural notices of Thet- 
ford priory, the castle of Clare, the 
churches of Pakenham and Ixworth, a 
chapter on Fonts, an account of mural 
paintings at Chelsworth, and of an ancient 
manor-house at Ickworth; in historical 
matters, an account of the visits of King 
Edward I. to Bury St. Edmund’s and 
Thetford ; a memoir on the lady Joanna 

Gent, Mac. Vou, XXXIV. 
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of Acre, one of the daughters of the same 
monarch; and another on the duchy of 
Clarence, &c. (of which we have taken 
further review in another portion of our 
present Magazine) ;.in heraldic history, 
various papers discussing the White Swan 
and its armorial accompaniments at Clare; 
in historical documents, wills relating to 
the parish of Ixworth (extracted by Mr. 
Samuel Tymms, who has recently pro- 
duced the valuable volume of wills from 
the same source, which has been printed 
for the Camden Society); extracts from 
the churchwardens’ accounts of Mellis; a 
charter of Henry IV. granting exemption 
from serving sheriff and other public of- 
fices; and the marriage settlement of the 
lady Jane Howard, daughter of the poet 
Surrey, with Charles Lord Neville, after- 
wards the rebel Earl of Westmerland. To 
these records of the olden times are added 
two articles of a more modern, but not less 
interesting character. The first of these 
indeed connects together the earliest and 
the latest annals of one of the indispensable 
arts of civilised life. It is entitled ‘‘ Notes 
towards a Medical History of Bury,’’ and 
commencing with the practice of the 
learned leeches of that famous monastery, 
whose church-builder, abbat Baldwin, was 
physician to king Edward the Confessor, it 
conducts us on to the biographical de- 
tails of the last and present centuries, 
These notes, though of course capable 
of considerable amplification, are very 
creditable to the research of their com- 
piler, Mr. Samuel Tymms. They include 
some curious items of the parochial ex- 
penditure of former days, and details of 
that dreadful scourge the plague, which 
committed great devastations at Bury, 
particularly in the year 1637. The other 
paper to which we have alluded, consists 
of biographical reminiscences of Dr. Wil- 
liam Hyde Wollaston, once a resident 
physician in Bury, and afterwards so 
highly distinguished in the world of science. 
This highly interesting contribution comes 
from his old friend, the Rev. Henry 
Hasted, and includes some characteristic 
anecdotes sketched by Sir Henry Bun- 
bury. Such papers as these are well cal- 
culated to win the favour of those who 
are not by predilection inclined to anti- 
quarian research, by leading them insen- 
sibly from modern habits and transactions 
to those of earlier days, and removing the 
prejudices which in such minds raise an 
imaginary veil between the present and 
the past. We require no better proof 
than the pages before us, to show how 
usefully local societies may be engaged in 
collecting the varied materials of history, 
and concentrating to one focus the scat- 
tered rays of truth. 
3 ¥ 
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Anschar. A story of the North. 8vo. 
J. W. Parker. 1850.—A tale of northern 
manners and mythology and of missionary 
adventure and enterprise. St. Anschar 
the Apostle of the North was despatched 
by the Emperor Louis the Pious into 
Sweden—and effected the conversion of 
the sons of the Sviar. His adventures 
are here told by a certain Anselm, his 
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companion, ina quaint form which enables 
the writer (Mr. Richard John King) to 
pour out a great deal of information re- 
specting the customs and superstitions of 
our northern forefathers. The composi- 
tion is evidently the work of a scholar, an 
antiquary, and a man of taste and poetical 
feeling. 





ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


CAMBRIAN ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The fourth anniversary meeting of this 
association has been held at Dolgelly 
under the presidency of W. W. E. Wynne, 
esq. F.S.A. of Peniarth. It commenced 
on Monday the 26th of August, when 
Mr. Wynne delivered an address, pointing 
out the several objects of interest in the 
vicinity ; and the report was read, which 
gave a favourable account of the pro- 
gress of archeological research under the 

idance and countenance of the society. 
he most important papers read were— 

1. Historic notes on points in the his- 
tory of Owen Glyndwr, by T. O. Mor- 

n, esq. This was an excellent paper, 
ut not capable of easy abridgment. 

2. On the vestiges of Gael in Gwynedd 
North Wales), by the Rev. W. Basil 
ones. This essay commenced by some 

remarks on the names of localities. In 
France the names of ancient tribes have 
been preserved in those of the great pro- 
vincial towns. In England, the ancient 
local appellations, with a few exceptions, 
were blotted out by the victorious Saxons; 
whereas in North Wales one-half of the 
ancient names of places are preserved, 
and three-fourths of them remain in South 
Wales. Subtracting thoseaddedby Richard 
of Cirencester, a modern writer to the 
ancient authorities, Tacitus, Antoninus, 
and Ptolemy, we have in North Wales 
only six out of fourteen names remaining ; 
in South Wales thirteen out of seventeen. 
Again, of the names remaining in North 
Wales, the largest proportion are those of 
natural objects, which we should expect 
to be most permanent. The most impor- 
tant conclusion is, that the names of the 
two races which inhabited North Wales, 
the Ordovices and Cangi, are lost, while 
those of the Demete and Silures, in the 
South, are preserved. All this suggests 
the probability of a revolution of some 
kind among the inhabitants of Gwynedd 
since the close, or at all events since the 
commencement, of the Roman domination 


in Britain. The writer then noticed the 
native traditions of such a revolution, 
which are embodied in various documents, 
the Triads, the histories of Nennius, 
Rhyddmarch, and William of Malmsbury, 
and certain scattered notices preserved in 
the Iolo MSS. These notices, however 
discordant in detail, coincide in the main. 
The general result which may be gathered 
from them is as follows :—Certain tribes 
of Picts or Scots were in occupation of 
various parts of Wales. Weare presented 
with a complete list of their princes, among 
whom we find many names celebrated in 
Welsh romance. Gwydion, the son of 
Don, is represented as a philosopher or 
a magician; in one notice he is described 
as the converter of the Gael to Chris- 
tianity. But he appears elsewhere in a 
more marvellous aspect. His path is in 
the sky, and may be seen in the galaxy. 
The Gael were ultimately defeated and 
expelled by Caswallawn Law Hir, in the 
fifth century, and their last ruler, Serigi, 
was then killed. Their territory com- 
prised the counties of Anglesey, Carnar- 
von, Merioneth, and Cardigan, with por- 
tions of Denbigh, Montgomery, and Rad- 
nor. It extended along the coast from 
the Clwyd to the Teifi, and was bounded 
on the east by the Clwydian and Berwyn 
mountains, and the wild hills of Mont- 
gomeryshire and Radnorshire. It was a 
remarkable fact that two-and-twenty cases 
occurred in Wales of the word Gwyddel 
(Gael) entering into composition in the 
names of places. Of these, seventeen fell 
within the limits just assigned to the Gaelic 
territory, and most of them in very re- 
markable situations. 

In South Wales, meanwhile, we find 
matters in a much more advanced state. 
The Silurians, formerly the most powerful 
tribe of Britannia Secunda, exercising, as 
it seems, some sort of supremacy over 
their neighbours, having been of old the 
opponents of Roman power, became at 
length the inheritors of Roman civiliza- 
tion, The rest of South Wales was divided 
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into small principalities, the chief bearing 
the ancient name of Dyfed, which in course 
of time became independent of its neigh- 
boursonthe east. The country was under 
a regular ecclesiastical establishment, sub- 
ject to the archiepiscopal see of Caerleon. 
Ceredigion, which was conquered earlier 
than its neighbours, became an_ inde- 
pendent principality. And one by one 
the possessions of the Gael were wrested 
from them ; a new people came in, intro- 
ducing a uew name : the Ordovices passed 
away, and with them the Cangi, the latter, 
probably, to seek a refuge with their 
brethren of the same name in Ireland.— 
_ To Mr. Jones’s interpretation of the word 
Gwyddel various dissentient opinions were 
given. 

On Wednesday the 28th Aug. an ex- 
cursion was made to the churches of 
Llanaber and Liandwywe, to several 
cromlechs, the ruins of Gwern-y-Capel, 
and the fortress of Craig-y-Ddinas, and 
others of like character. In the evening 
was read a paper ‘‘ On the state of Agri- 
culture and the progress of Arts and Ma- 
nufactures in Britain, during the period 
and under the influence of the Druidical 
system,’’ by the Rev. John Jones, of 
Llanllyfni. 

The Rev. John Williams read a paper 
on British Interments. 

Mr. Foulkes described the investigation 
recently made of two tumuli, nearly con- 
tiguous, between Oswestry and Llangollen. 
The principal one was twenty-six yards in 
diameter. They cut into it from north-west 
to south-east, and found not very far from 
the entrance the remains of an iron dagger. 
After much labour they came to a part 
where the clay bottom appeared to give 
way, as though partly hollow, and on 
searching beneath they found a perfect 
skeleton lying on its back, with its right 
hand placed over its left breast, anda bronze 
dagger lying beneath. The clay was dark 
and tenacious, so as to resemble, in fact, 
what the workmen likened it to—viz. 
coal-grease. With the superincumbent 
stone were slates, although there were 
no slate quarries near, and these were laid 
six inches under the turf. It turned out 
to be the tomb of Gwain (Gweyn,) son of 
Llywarch Hen. There was no cist. 
layer of clay had formed the covering to 
the body. From the anatomical structure 
of the arm a metropolitan professional 
gentleman of repute had calculated the 
height of the man to be six feet seven 
inches, while the measurement deduced 
from the rest of the skeleton gave a total 
of six feet two, so that the deceased must 
have agreed with the description given 
of him in the paternal distich, which said 
to the effect, that, though he had twenty- 
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five sons, compared with Gweyn they were 
mere striplings. Some-bones of animals 
were found in the other tumulus, together 
with ahumanarm. One of the bones was 
part of the fore-leg of a deer; the other was 
apparently the tooth of a lamb or sheep. 
They seemed to have been interred at the 
same time with the corpse—probably as 
types or emblems of his character (speed, 
perhaps, and innocence), a custom not 
unusual in other countries. The urn was 
very fragile, and mice had been active with 
its contents. In this tumulus a flint knife 
was found. 

On Thursday the 29th Aug. another 
excursion was made to various ancient 
camps, and to Nannau, the seat of Sir 
Robert Vaughan, Bart. At the evening 
meeting Mr. Foulkes read an essay en- 
titled ‘‘ The Breidden supposed to be the 
site of the battle fought between Ostorius 
and Caractacus, a.p. 51.’’ The scene of 
this action was ascribed by Camden to be 
Caer Caradoc; several other places have 
been suggested, of which Sir R. C. Hoare 
distinguished Brandon Camp, on the bor- 
ders of Herefordshire, and Coxall Knoll, 
in the south of Shropshire, as possessing 
the strongest grounds of probability. Ge- 
neral Roy was the first to fix upon the 
Breidden, which he did, relying upon the 
opinion of the Rev. Dr. Don of Oswestry. 
The Breidden is a remarkable hill, on the 
confines of Montgomeryshire, about 15 
miles west of Shrewsbury, and about 7 or 
8 from Welshpool. Rising only to the 
height of 800 or 900 feet above the level 
of the sea, it stands pre-eminent among its 
brethren, as well on account of its own 
picturesque beauty as for the grandeur it 
lends to the scenery of the locality. The 
Roman road from Segontium to Wroxeter 
must have passed near it, as Rowton, 
which lies only a short distance to the 
south-east of it, is by common report 
the Rutunio of that Iter. The Severn 
meanders past it on the north, and on its 
summit is now erected a pillar to comme- 
morate Lord Rodney’s victory. The fea- 
tures of the spot agree with the descrip- 
tion of Tacitus; as does the absence of 
such entrenchments as exist at Coxall 
Knoll and Caer Caradoc. 

The Rev. A. Hume, LL.D. of Liver- 
pool, Hon. Secretary of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Antiquarian Association, 
delivered some remarks on ancient querns 
and handmills. 

On Friday the 30th August an excursion 
was made to Tomen y Mur, a camp tra- 
ditionally of British origin; to a Roman 
amphitheatre, Mons Heriri, in its imme- 
diate vicinage ; and to the Graves of the 
Men of Ardudwy. The encampment, 
which is oblong in form being 500 feet in 
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length and 369 in width, was by Mr. 
Foulkes pronounced to be Roman. The 
amphitheatre is small and circular. The 
Beddau Gwyr Ardudwy are on each side 
of*the Roman road known by the name 
of Sarn Helen, on the steep declivity of a 
hill, near the slate-quarries of Festiniog. 
The graves are arranged in an oval plan, 
or ellipsis; and are said to have been 
thirty or thirty-six in number, but are no 
longer to be counted. Only two stones 
are standing. Mr. Hancock, in a paper 
read to the meeting, refers them to the 
Roman times. 

At the evening meeting a letter was read 
from the Rev. Henry Longueville Jones, 
relative to the repair of Welsh castles. 
The extensive castle of Carnarvon has 
already been repaired by government, at 
the cost of 3000/7. The comparatively small 
castle of Oystermouth, belonging to the 
Duke of Beaufort, has been put into a 
substantial state at the moderate expense 
of 2007. Mr. Longueville Jones advo- 
cated the like attention in other places. 
“In most instances the most urgent re- 
quirements are the stopping of cracks, the 
propping-up of undermined portions, and 
the removal of ivy which has exceeded a 
certain growth. These are operations that 
need not be made very costly; excava- 
tions, though highly desirable, may be 
carried on at future periods; but at the 
present moment the expenditure of 100/. 
or 200/. upon castles of moderate size, 
such as Denbigh, Flint, Kidwelly, Carew, 
Manorbeer, Coyty, Cilgerran, &c. would, 
under proper management, ensure their 
existence for a very considerable lapse of 
time. Larger edifices would require larger 
sums. Conwy, Harlech, Beaumaris, Pem- 
broke, and Caerphilly, might require 10002. 
each. But even these sums might be dis- 
tributed over a series of years, and the 
most urgent repairs in each instance might 
be effected at the expense of a few hun- 
dreds.’’ 





NORFOLK AND NORWICH ARCH ZOLO- 
GICAL SOCIETY. 

This Society held its twentieth general 
meeting at King’s Lynn on the 18th and 
19th of September, under the presidency 
of Sir John Boileau, Bart. It commenced 
with an introductory address by Mr. 
Sayle, who sketched the recent progress 
of archzeological science, and noticed some 
interesting particulars connected with the 
town of Lynn; after which a paper on 
the antiquities of Castle Rising was read 
by Alan Swatman, esq. The company 
then proceeded to visit that important re- 
main, being entertained on their way at 
Hillingdon by the hospitality of Sir Wil- 
liam Folkes, Bart. At Castle Rising the 
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chapel of the castle, the remains of which 
were exhumed a few years since, excited 
considerable discussion and variety of opi- 
nion. Mr. Harrod, the Hon. Secretary 
of the Society, expressed his conviction 
that it was contemporary with the Norman 
keep; Mr. W. Taylor, the author of “ An- 
tiquities of Rising,’’ stated his view that 
it was of still earlier date. The extreme 
rudeness of its masonry, and the interior 
head-splay of the small windows still re- 
maining in its easternmost portion, have 
been cited in support of this conclusion ; 
but there is really nothing decisive in these 
remains. The party afterwards visited the 
adjacent church, a well-known example of 
rich and late Norman work, and of Tran- 
sition, with a chancel of pure Early-Eng- 
lish. On returning to Lynn, a conversa- 
zione was held at the ‘l'own Hall, and three 
papers were read: 1. On the Chapel of 
the Mount at Lynn, and the Pilgrimage 
to Walsingham, by Mr. W. Taylor; 2.,On 
the celebrated monumental brasses of 
Flemish workmanship at Lynn, by the 
Rev. C. Boutell, of Downham Market ; 
and 3. On the discovery of fragments: of 
a fine monumental effigy at West Walton, 
by the Rev. C. R. Manning. A tempo- 
rary museum was also collected for the 
gratification of the company ; and, among 
other objects, the most conspicuous were 
the beautiful Lynn cup, and rubbings of 
the grand brasses of Robert Braunche at 
Lynn and of Abbat Delamere at St. Al- 
ban’s, both the work of the same Flemish 
artist, which were judiciously placed side 
by side. 

On the following morning the members 
again met at the Town Hall, when Mr. 
Greville Chester read an account of an 
urn discovered, with British coins, in a 
barrow on Salthouse Heath; Mr: Wick- 
liffe Goodwin exhibited two Anglo-Saxon 
charters of privileges granted to the mo- 
nastery of Bury St. Edmund’s, one by 
Canute, and the other by Hardicanute, 
but the genuineness of which is doubted. 
The Rev. G. H. M‘Gill read a descriptive 
essay upon the fine church of Northwold 
and its remarkable Easter Sepulchre of 
stone. Mr. Harrod gave an account of 
the recent excavations made at Burgh 
Castle by its present proprietor, Sir John 
Boileau (as briefly noticed in our last 
number, p. 418). The question whether 
the western side of the camp (which over- 
hangs the banks of the river Waveney) 
was ever inclosed is now set at rest, the 
foundations of a wall having been posi- 
tively ascertained to exist. One of the 
gates has also been more perfectly deve- 
loped, and an apartment, 17 feet square, 
found upon the inner side of the south 
wall. It was coloured red on the inside 
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of the walls, which were three feet thick, 
and contained a flue.—An adjournment 
then took place to the fine church of St. 
Margaret, the architecture of which was 
minutely explained by the Rev. C. Boutell; 
and this was followed by visits to the re- 
mains of the church of the Grey Friars, 
the church of St. James (now the union 
workhouse), still rich in Early-English 
features, the chapel of the Red Mount, 
and, lastly, the spacious Perpendicular 
church of St. Nicholas, which also exer- 
cised the descriptive talents of the Rev. C. 
Boutell. In the evening the annual dinner 
of the Society took place in the Town 
Hall, and the day was concluded with a 
concert. 





BURY AND WEST SUFFOLK ARCHZOLO- 
GICAL INSTITUTE. 

The tenth general meeting of this asso- 
ciation was held at Sudbury on Wednes- 
day the 25th Sept. under the presidency 
of the Mayor, A. J. Skrimshire, esq. 
M.D. An interesting assemblage of an- 
tiquities and other objects of curiosity was 
formed in the Town Hall ; the walls of 
which were covered with a series of rub- 
bings in bronze from the sepulchral brasses 
of Suffolk, which have been prepared at 
considerable expense for Lord Thurlow. 
Among the articles exhibited were the 
silver tankard of Sir Edmund Berry God- 
frey, belonging to the corporation of Sud- 


bury;—which was engraved in our Maga-, 


zine for Nov. 1848; the town maces, pre- 
sented to the town by Richard Firmin, 
Mayor, in 1614 ; the matrix of the corpo- 
ration seal, the gift of Richard Skinner, 
1616 ; a beautiful written grant, dated 
1397, from Roger Mortimer, Earl of 
March and lord of Clare, to the Corpora- 
tion of Sudbury, giving them authority to 
appoint “two sergeants to carry before 
them maces of our arms within the fran- 
chise of our said town;’’ the original 
grant from Clarencieulx King of Arms, 
in 1676, of the arms and crest now borne 
by the Corporation; a letter from the 
Mayor of Sudbury to the Lord Abbat of 
Bury, dated 1577, resisting the claim of 
the latter to felons’ goods within the bo- 
rough ; and the old Corporation pall, of 
purple velvet, embroidered with figures in 
shrouds, with legends over their heads, the 
work of the 15th century. 

The Rev. C. Badham exhibited some 
Roman sepulchral remains, dug up at 
West Lodge, Colchester, the burial-ground 
of the Colonia Camulodunum ; including 
a cinerary urn, containing incinerated 
bones, with fragments of the cover; an 
earthen bottle and small vase, in which 
were carried wine, milk, meal, or grain, 
which were poured on the funeral pile, 
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and the vessel afterwards deposited with 
the collected ashes ; a small lamp of rude 
form ; a lachrymatory or unguentarium, 
taken from a cinerary urn; and a sepul- 
chral lamp; all found, with many other 
vessels of similar character, at from 18 
inches to 2 feet from the surface. 

Mr. Almack exhibited a book printed 
this year at Boston, U.S. at the expense 
of the Hon. Nathan Appleton, relative to 
the family of Appleton, formerly resident 
at Little Waldingfield, in Suffolk ; also a 
portrait of John Winthrop, the first Go- 
vernor of Massachusetts, whose Diary has 
been recently published at Boston, and 
other portraits of that family. Mr. Al- 
mack also exhibited some deeds relating 
to the Cloptons of Melford. 

Mr. S. Fennell presented a beautiful 
mourning memorial, consisting of two 
minute skeletons enamelled on copper, 
and mounted on two different kinds of 
hair, having the date 1649. 

The proceedings were opened by an in- 
troductory address from the Mayor, after 
which the Rev. C. Badham, Vicar of All 
Saints, read a memoir on the history of 
the town. 

Mr. Stedman read a paper descriptive 
of the three corporation documents ex- 
hibited by the Mayor. 

Mr. Tymms explained that a painting 
on panel exhibited by Gainsborough Du- 
pont, esq. which is supposed to have 
formed part of a rood-screen in one of 
the churches of the town, is a representa- 
tion of Sir John Schorn, a popular Eng- 
lish saint, who conjured the devil into his 
boot, (some figures of whom have been 
published by the Norfolk Archeological 
Society,) and below him is part of St. 
Awdry, or Etheldreda, of Ely. 

Mr. Almack read a notice of a coat of 
arms against a house in Northgate-street, 
Sudbury, being those of Cavendish quarter- 
ing Smith; and derived from the mar- 
riage of ‘Thomas Cavendish, who died in 
1524, with Alice, daughter and coheir of 
John Smith, of Polbrook-hall, Cavendish. 

The assembled company then attended 
the Mayor in a walk to the principal ob- 
jects of interest in the town. The first 
was the house of Mr. Hill, in Sepulchre- 
street, the birthplace of the painter Gains- 
borough, upon which the Mayor read a 
brief memoir. The next was Salter’s- 
hall, an old timber-house, of which Mr. 
J. A. Repton had communicated a sketch 
made by himself forty years ago. They 
then proceeded to Sudbury mill, passing 
through the ancient gate, now the only 
remain, of the college founded by Simon 
Theobald, otherwise de Sudbury, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who was beheaded 
by the rioters under Wat Tyler, in the 
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year 1481. This college, after having 
been long occupied as a workhouse, was 
pulled down in the year 1836. At All 
Saints’ church the Rev. C. Badham, the 
Vicar, read an elaborate account of its 
early history, architectural features, and 
recent alterations. The chancel of this 
church is perhaps the oldest architectural 
remain in the town. The sacristy or 
vestry, which is the original one, is on the 
north-east of the chancel, and has a 
priest’s room over it. The pulpit, which 
dates from 1490, is, with the exception of 
four, the oldest of the oak pulpits in Eng- 
land, and one of the most elegant in its 
formation. It has been recently restored 
by Mr. Ringham, of Ipswich, from designs 
by Mr. Sprague, architect. The chapel 
percloses are interesting examples, and in 
the north chapel is a pedigree painted upon 
the wall, shewing the marriages of the 
Edens. Several of the ancestors of the 
Earls of Waldegrave were here interred, 
as well as the Littles and Burkitts, who 
were connected with Cromwell. The fa- 
ther of the Rev. W. Jenkyn, author of the 
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Commentary on the Epistle of St. Jude, 
was buried in the churchyard, very proba- 
bly near the tomb of the Rogers family, 
descendants of John Rogers, who rendered 
up his life at Smithfield, in 1555, ‘‘ the 
protomartyr,’’ as Foxe expresses himself, 
‘*of all the blessed company that gave 
the first adventure upon the fire.”” Jenkyn 
married a grand-daughter of the martyr. 
Until the present incumbency much of the 
beauty of the edifice was concealed by 
pews of unusual height; but these have 
been replaced by open benches, with 
carved poppy-heads, the work of a self- 
taught artist, Mr. Thos, Elliston, the sex- 
ton of the parish. 

The company afterwards visited the re- 
mains of the Priory, and St. Peter’s 
church, and at half-past four sat down to 
a cold dinner in the assembly-room of the 
Town Hall. 

The meetings of this Society for 1851 
are fixed for Mildenhall and Icklingham 
in June, and Stowmarket and Haughley 
in September. 





HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 


The.success of the Schleswig-Holstein- 
ers in their attack upon Friederichstadt 
was not so splendid as at first represented, 
and has subsequently been turned into 
defeat. After six days’ continued bom- 
bardment General Willisen determined 
upon an assault on the morning of the 5th 
Oct. The troops advanced in three co- 
lumns, by the Eider-dyke, the high-road, 
and the Treenen-dyke. The Danes opened 
a severe fire along their whole line of 
defences against the advancing columns, 
which were thrown back with great loss. 
Sixteen officers out of twenty belonging 
to one of the battalions engaged in the 
assault were slain. The Danish official 
journals state the total loss of the Danes 
during the recent operations, at two officers 
killed and two wounded, and 120 non- 
commissioned officers and men put hors 
de combat. The Holsteiners are com- 
pelled to admit that their loss is more than 
double that announced by General Willi- 
sen. The King of Denmark arrived at 
Copenhagen on the 2nd Oct. on his return 
from Schleswig. Before leaving Flensburg 


he directed that that town should in future 
be the seat of the Government of Schles- 
wig, in acknowledgment of its fidelity un- 
der trying circumstances. 


HESSE CASSEL. 


The conflict between the Government 
and the people in Electoral Hesse conti- 
nues to be carried on with equal tenacity 
on both sides, General Haynau issued a 
decree for the dissulution of the Civic 
Guards. Against this measure the Mayor 
formally protested, and the Guards them- 
selves refused to give up their arms and 
accoutrements. On the other hand, the 
Permanent Committee presented to the 
Judge Advocate’s Court a formal accusa- 
tion against General Haynau, for violation 
of the constitution, and treason to the 
country, which was referred to the garri- 
son court-martial. In this state of affairs, 
the members of the Supreme Court of 
Appeal, accompanied by the Attorney- 
General, proceeded to Wilhelmsbad for 
the purpose of urging the Elector to re- 
peal such of his ordinances as command 
the adoption of compulsory measures. 
The officers of the garrison also waited 
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upon General Haynau, entreating him to 
pre ors forcible measures, until one of 
their body, Lieut.-Col. Hildebrand, should 
return from Wilhelmsbad, whither he had 
gone to consult with the Minister of War, 
and probably with the Elector. Mean- 
while, on the night of the 5th, General 
Haynau sent round patrols to close the 
presses and seize two or three journals. 
The editor of one of these, Dr. Oelker, 
having resisted, was arrested, and carried 
off to prison. An attempt was also made 
to arrest an ex-deputy, named Henckel, 
who, however, took refuge in the room of 
the Permanent Committee, when the Pre- 
sident warned the officer employed of the 
inviolability of members during forty-two 
days after the dissolution of the chamber. 
The officer accordingly withdrew, and Dr. 
Oelker, who is also a member, was like- 
wise released.—The Elector, by an ‘ordi- 
nance, dated the 6th, conferred on Gene- 
ral Haynau full powers to accept the re- 
signation of the officers of all ranks, to 
cashier and punish all who disobey his 
orders, and to fill up the vacancies occa- 
sioned by such resignations, &c. Many 
officers had tendered their resignation, 
and such is the general detestation of 
Hassenpflug and his clique that nearly all 
the subaltern-officers have pledged them- 
selves with an oath not to accept an offi- 
cer’s commission. 


BAVARIA. 


The colossal statue of “ Bavaria,’’ the 
gift of the ex-King, and the work of the 
lamented sculptor Schwanthaler, was in- 
augurated at Munich with much ceremony 
on the 9th Oct. A singular fatality has 
attended nearly all concerned in the plan 
and execution of this magnificent work of 
art. The King, who originated the idea, 
and whose splendid gift it was to his 
country, has been forced to abdicate; and 
not only the principal sculptor himself, 
‘but his two assistants, Stiglmayer and 
Lazarini, are both dead since the first 
castings were made. The ceremony was 
called the “ unveiling ’’ of the statue, and 
formed a climax to the performances of the 
annual Volks-Fest, or Industrial Festival 
of the Bavarian people. The Theresien 
Weise, the site of the ‘* Bavaria,”’ is ele- 
vated some forty feet above the general 
level ; the statue itself being fifty-four feet 
high, and the granite pedestal thirty. The 
face is equal to the height of a man, the 
body twelve feet in diameter, the arm five, 
the index-finger five inches, and two hands 
cannot cover the nail of the great toe. It 
is cast in bronze, to procure a sufficient 
quantity of which Greek divers were em- 
ployed to obtain the cannon sunk at the 
battle of Navarino, the whole weight of 
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the metal being computed at about 125 
tons. The figure is of great beauty, the 
head especially so, the grandeur of the 
features being sanctified by the gracious 
sweetness of the expression ; the clustering 
hair falls on either side from the noble 
brow, and is entwined with a circle of oak- 
leaves, one uplifted arm holding the fame- 
wreath of laurel, the other grasping a 
sword, beneath which sits the lion. Skins 
clothe the vast body to the hips, solemn 
folds of massive drapery passing off the 
large symmetry of the limbs to the feet. 


ITALY. 


The Tuscan Government, in order to 
avoid all unpleasant consequences, has 
resolved to grant 25,000 crowns, on the 
demand of England, for the injuries and 
losses sustained by British subjects during 
the occupation of Leghorn by the Austrian 
troops. 

A consistory was held at Rome on the 
30th Sept. at which the Cardinal’s hat 
was conferred on no less than fourteen 
new members of the Sacred College. Of 
fifty-nine Cardinals who were in existence 
last year, fifty-two were Italians; seven 
only belonged to other countries. The 
nomination which has just taken place 
indicates a complete change of policy 
in this respect; for of the fourteen new 
Cardinals two only are Italian, three are 
French, two Spanish, one Portuguese, 
three Austrian, two Prussian, and one 
English. Dr. Wiseman, who has long 
been distinguished as one of the most 
learned and able members of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood in this country, has 
been raised to the purple, with the desig- 
nation of Archbishop of Westminster! 
The Pope has further endeavoured to ad- 
vance his interests in this country by the 
promulgation of a Bull, which divides 
England into twelve dioceses :—An Arch- 
bishop of Westminster and a Bishop of 
Southwark for the two divisions of the 
metropolis and the adjacent counties ; a 
Bishop of Beverley to hold spiritual sway 
in Yorkshire; Lancashire to be shared 
between the sees of Liverpool and Salford; 
Wales, between Salop and Merthyr-Tydvil 
cum Newport; the bishoprics of Clifton 
and Plymouth in the west of England, 
each comprising three counties; in the 
midland district the two episcopal sees of 
Nottingham and Birmingham, flanked by 
that of Northampton in the east. We 
hope the true ancient Protestant spirit of 
this country will revive, and scatter these 
innovations to the winds. The Bishop of 
London has set an excellent example, in 
answer to an Address from the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster, 





Domestic Occurrences. 


AMERICA, 


The House of Representatives has passed 
a bill for the admission of California to 
the Union, having declined to form a 
separate state of its southern portion, as 
had been suggested in an amendment to 
the bill as it came from the Senate. The 
delegates from California were subse- 
quently admitted to seats’ in the house. 
The house also passed a bill sent down 
from the Senate for the territorial govern- 
ment of Utah. The President has given 
his assent to both bills. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


On the 2lst Sept. the Feast of St. 
Matthew the Apostle, the Lord Bishop of 
the diocese held his triennial visitation of 
the clergy in the new Cathedral, the con- 
secration of which was celebrated in the 
morning. The cathedral is not completed, 
the part now built consisting only of the 
nave and aisles. In consequence of the 
great height, it now appears very much out 
of proportion, the height being increased 
on the south side by the sloping ground. 
This additional elevation has given oc- 
casion for, or rather has made necessary, 
a fine crypt, or under-croft, extending the 
whole length of the aisle (fully one hundred 
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feet), which may be available for schools, 
vestries, or other purposes. There are 
two noble porches ; one at the west end, 
approached by a very handsome flight of 
steps, and another on the north side, with 
a beautiful groined roof; over this is the 
parvise. The doors and hinges are of very 
beautiful workmanship, and in admirable 
keeping with the style of the building. 
The fittings of the interior were imported 
ready-made from England; they were de- 
signed by Mr. G. Gilbert Scott, the archi- 
tect, and fully sustain his reputation for 
perfect knowledge of all the details of 
ecclesiastical art and ornament. All are 
of English oak: the holy table, pulpit, 
and seats for the clergy enriched with 
carving; the other seats (which are all 
open) of the same substantial make and 
material, but (except the Governor’s pew) 
with plain square ends. Seats are pro- 
vided for eight hundred persons: The 
windows were furnished by Mr. Wailes, 
of Newcastle, and are of that kind of glass 
called cathedral green, which, being very 
thick, subdues the light, and gives some 
of that “ dim religious ’’ character which 
the poet admires in the ‘‘ richly-dight 
windows ”’ of our ancient churches. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Aug. 21. At the Bricklayers’ Arms 
Railway Station an engine, by some ac- 
cident, came against one of the iron pillars 
supporting the roof of a large shed, and 
the result was that the whole of the iron 
roofing, extending over a great area, fell 
to the ground, burying beneath its ruins 
both men and carriages. At the time of 
the accident there were not more than half 
a dozen men at work in the shed, all of 
whom, with the exception of one, who 
was killed, were protected from death by 
the carriages around them. 

In consequence of the establishment of 
the electric telegraph, the old Semaphore, 
and other telegraphic apparatus at the 
Admiralty, had become useless. The 
wooden building which contained them 
has now been removed from the roof of 
that edifice; and in lieu a large flag-staff 
for the Admiralty flag has been raised over 
the front porch. 

A’ monumental statue of the late Mar- 
quess of Londonderry, the tribute of his 
brother, the present Marquess, has been 
erected in Westminster Abbey, opposite 
to that of Mr. Canning. The figure is the 
size of life, and executed in white Carrara 
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marble. The great senator is-in the atti- 
tude of speaking. One hand holds a scroll 
on which is inscribed “Peace of Paris, 
1814;” the other sustains the flowing 
robes of the Order of the Garter. ‘The 
statue is the work of Mr. J. E. Thomas. 
Sept. 19. A fire broke out in the pre- 
mises of Messrs. Allnutts and Arbouin, 
wine merchants, at No. 50, Mark-lane, 
and communicated immediately in the 
rear to a large range of bonding ware- 
houses, known by the name of Barber’s 
Wharves. The premises of Messrs. Hay- 
ter and Howell, army packers, were also 
burnt down, and likewise those of Cover- 
dale and Smith, merchants. The flames 
took effect on the rear of the Corn Ex- 
change, and spread to the roof, which is 
destroyed, and portions of the interior of 
the building injured, but not so much so 
as to put a stop to the regular transac- 
tion of business. Messrs. Hayter and 
Howell are the largest packers in London, 
and had a vast amount of government 
stores on the premises. The greatest loss, 
however, is the destruction of Messrs. 
Barber and Co’s warehouses in Seething- 
lane, which were built by the East India 
Company, at a cost of upwards of 20,0002, 
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They contained the warehoused goods of 


various merchants. Messrs. Alloutt’s 
premises were erected in the year 1672, 
and for a considerable period were the 
residence of the Spanish Ambassador, who 
built a Catholic chapel at the back, which 
remains, and is now occupied by Messrs. 
Capel, coopers. A very large quantity of 
wine was destroyed, being inundated with 
hot water, 

Oct. 22. The new church of St. Mary’s, 
in the parish of West Brompton, was con- 
secrated by the Bishop of London. It 
has been erected at the expense of the 
Rev. H,. J. Swale, M.A. (who will be the 
first incumbent,) aided by Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners for Building Churches. It 
is a small cross,church, with aisles, with 
a diminutive. tower, left incomplete, and is 
capable of accommodating about 750 per- 
sons., All of the sittings are open, but a 
portion only; free, the endowment arising 
chiefly, if, not entirely, from pew-rents. 
The architect is, George Godwin, esq. 
F.R.S. 

The greater part of the southern side of 
Pali Mali has already given way before 
the gigantic march of modern Club- 
houses. One of the finest old mansions 
in that locality is now partially destroyed. 
Schomberg House, which was erected in 
the reign of William III. by the Duke of 
Schomberg, has for many years been di- 
vided into several tenures, not the least 
important of which has been the vast bib- 
liopolical magazine of Messrs. Payne and 
Foss. . It has, numbered among its occu- 
piers Cosway and Gainsborough the paint- 
ers, and Robert Bowyer with his Historic 
Gallery. The saloon of the painters has 
latterly been occupied by Messrs. Harding 
and Co, Silk-mercers, who have pulled 
down their premises, including the eastern 
wing of the mansion, to rebuild them ona 
more commodious scale. 





Oct. 25, A banquet, given by the pro- 
vincial mayors to the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, in return for his magnificent hospi- 
tality in the month of March last, was 
celebrated at York with all the éclat which 
the aids and refinements of art and luxury, 
and the presence of Royalty, could secure 
to the occasion. The total number of 
guests for whom accommodation was pre- 
pared was 240, and of those who accepted 
the invitation 93 were mayors of various 
provincial towns in the three kingdoms. 
The Lord Mayor of Dublin was unable to 
attend, but the Irish corporations were 
represented by the Mayors of Cork, 
Waterford, and Belfast. The banquet was 
prepared in the Guildhall, a fine Gothic 
building, erected in the year 1446. The 
Prince, who wore his Field Marshal’s 

Gent. Mac, Vor. XXXIV. 
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uniform, was conducted to his seat by the 
Lord Mayor of York. His Royal High- 
ness sat upon the right hand, the Lord 
Mayor of London upon the left of the 
Lord Mayor of York. Amongst the other 
guests were—his Grace the Archbishop of 
York, the Earl Fitzwilliam, Lord John 
Russell, Lord Beaumont, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the Marquess of Aber- 
corn, the Marquess of Clanricarde, the 
Earl of Carlisle, the Earl Granville, Lord ° 
Feversham, the High Sheriff of Yorkshire, 
the Right Hon. Sir George Grey, Bart. 
and Sir John B. Johnstone, Bart. His 
Royal Highness, in the course of his 
speech, said—“ It could not be by the 
impetus of a momentary enthusiasm, but 
only by steady perseverance and sustained 
efforts that you could hope to carry out 
your great undertaking, and insure for 
yourselves and the nation an honourable 
position in the comparison which you have 
invited. If to cheer you on in your la- 
bours, by no means terminated, you 
should require an assurance that that 
spirit of activity and perseverance is 
abroad in the country, I can give you that 
assurance on the ground of the informa- 
tion which reaches us from all quarters; 
and I can add to it our personal convic- 
tion that the works in preparation will be 
such as to dispel any apprehension for the 
position which British industry will main- 
tain. From abroad, also, all accounts 
which we receivé lead us to expect that 
the works to be sent will be numerous 
and of a superior character. . . . Warmly 
attached to his institutions, and revering 
the bequest left to him by the industry, 
wisdom, and piety of his forefathers, the 
Englishman attaches very little value to 
any theoretical scheme. It will attract his 
attention only after having been for some, 
time placed before him; it must have 
been thoroughly investigated and discussed 
before he will entertain it. Should it be 
an empty theory, it will fall to the ground 
during this time of probation. Should it 
survive this trial, it will be on account of 
the practical qualities contained in it ; but 
its adoption in the end will entirely de- 
pend upon its. harmonising with the na- 
tional feeling, the historic development of 
the country, and the peculiar nature of 
her institutions. It is owing to these na- 
tional qualities that this favoured land, 
whilst constantly progressing, has still 
preserved the integrity of her constitution 
from the earliest times, and has been pro- 
tected from wild schemes, whose chief 
charm lies in their novelty ; whilst around 
us we have seen, unfortunately, whole 
nations distracted, and the very fabric of 
society endangered, from the levity with 
which the result of the experience of ge- 
3Z 
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nerations, the growth of ages, has been 
thrown away, to give place to temporarily 
favourite ideas. Taking this view of the 
character of our country, I was pleased 
when I saw the plan of the Exhibition of 
1851 undergo its ordeal of doubt, discus- 
sion, and even opposition, and I hope that 
I may now gather, from the earnestness 
with which its execution is pursued, that 
the nation is convinced that it accords 
with its interests, and the position which 
England has taken in the world.”’ 


KENT. 


Oct. 6. During a violent storm, very 
great mischief was done to the works of 
the Harbour of Refuge now in course of 
formation at Dover. The machinery was 
almost entirely drifted into the sea, but 
has since for the most part been recovered. 
The masonry was not materially injured. 
The great packet pier, after three years’ 
labour, has been carried out 650 feet into 
the sea. It is eventually to be carried out 
800 feet. About 700 acres of sea-room 
are to be taken in to make the harbour, 
and this will occupy another three years. 


LEICESTERSHIRE,. 


Sept. 4. The New General Cemetery 
at Leicester was consecrated by the Lord 
Bishop of Peterborough. It is provided 
with two Chapels, one for the Established 
Church and the other for Dissenters; the 
architect Mr, Medland. 


SUSSEX, 


The sea, for some time past, has been 
encroaching on that part of the coast be- 
tween Newhaven-pier and the Cliff-end at 
Seaford. In order to put a stop to this, 
it was proposed to throw out an immense 
fall of cliff into the sea, which, it is hoped, 
will prevent the beach from drifting east- 
ward. The assistance of H.M. Sappers 
and Miners was obtained, and their works 
when completed have been thus described : 
—‘* A sort of staircase leads the visitor to 
a chasm in the lofty cliff about 30 feet 
above low-water mark. On entering, he 
finds a gallery six feet high and five feet 
wide, penetrating the interior of the cliff 
to a distance of 80 feet. He traverses this 
passage, and finds at its termination two 
smaller galleries branching off in opposite 
directions, one to a distance of seventeen 
feet and the other twenty-two feet. These 
smaller galleries are only three feet in 
height, and each of them terminates in a 
chamber which is six feet six inches each 
way. In these chambers, which for greater 
security have been cased with boards, 
24,000 Ibs. of gunpowder are deposited. 
Leaving this part of the works, and as- 
cending to the top of the cliff, he finds 
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five shafts have been sunk to a depth of 
41 feet, each of which will contain a charge 
of 600 Ibs. of gunpowder, so that, in the 
whole, no less than 27,000 Ibs. will be the 
tremendous explosive force applied to the 
cliff in these operations.’’ A voltaic bat- 
tery was placed in a temporary building 
on the declivity of the hill, at a short dis- 
tance from the upper mines, by which the 
whole was fired ; and the object proposed 
was accomplished with perfect success, 
on the 19th of September. It is, how- 
ever, doubtful whether a more compact 
wall will not be requisite to withstand 
efficiently the advances of the sea. 


YORKSHIRE. 


The large window of Beverley Minster 
has lately been opened to view ; the whole 
of the stone-work having been renewed 
under the superintendence of Mr. Pugin, 
and stained glass added by Mr. Hardman. 
The stone-work comprises two tiers of 
seven compartments each: in the centre 
of the lower one is a figure of the Virgin 
Mary, on the left hand of whom are 
placed St. Matthias with the axe, St. Tho- 
mas with the spear, St. James the Less 
with club; and on the right St. John with 
cup, St. Matthew with builder’s rule, and 
St. Simon with the saw. In the centre of the 
upper tier there is a representation of our 
Saviour, on the left of whom are St. Bar- 
tholomew with the knife, St. James the 
Great with a pilgrim’s staff, and St. Peter 
with the Gospel and the keys ; and on the 
right St. Paul with the sword, St. An- 
drew with the transverse cross, and St. 
Philip with staff and Latin cross. The 
window above the transom is divided by 
the intersecting mullions into eight com- 
partments, four above four, on each side 
of the centre in which are placed the pro- 
phets Amos, Zechariah, Jonas, Micah, 
Zephania, Haggai, Obadiah, Malachi, 
Isaiah, Joel, Habbakuk, Jeremiah, Eze- 
kiel, Nahum, Hosea, and Daniel. 


ALDERNEY. 


Auy. 21. ‘The Bishop of Winchester 
paid a visit to the island of Alderney, for 
the purpose of consecrating the new parish 
church of St. Anne’s, and holding a con- 
firmation. The church has been erected 
at the sole expense of the Rev. John Le 
Mesurier, of Christ Church, Oxford. It 
is built in the Norman style, cruciform, of 
granite from the island quarries, edged 
with Caen stone. It contains 649 sittings 
for adults, and 163 for children, being a 
total of 812 ; 400 of which are proprietary 
sittings, and the remainder free. An ad- 
dress of thanks from the States of Alder- 
ney was presented to the Reverend founder. 




















GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 


. 24. To be members of Her Majesty’s 

Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms: H. S. 

payth, esq. vice Blake; W. Lhoyd, esq. vice 
a 


y. 

Sept. 30. Sir Denis Le Marchant, Bart. to 
be Under-Clerk of the Parliament, to attend 
upon the Commons in Parliament assembled. 

Oct.1. Sir G. W. Anderson, Knt. C.B. (now 
Governor of the Mauritius), to be Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of Ceylon; James 
Macaulay eg meen esq. (now Governor of 
the Leeward Islands), to be Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Mauritius ; Robert 
J. Mackintosh, esq. (now Lieut.-Governor of 
St. Christopher), to be Governor and Com- 
mander of Antigua, Montserrat, Barbuda, St. 
Christopher, Nevis, Anguilla, the Virgin Is- 
lands, and Dominica; Edward Hay Drum- 
mond Hay, esq. (now President and Senior 
Member of Council of the Virgin Islands), to 
be Lieut.-Governor of the Island of St. Chris- 
topher.—93rd Foot, no W. B. Ainslie to be 
Major.—Royal West Middlesex Militia, the 
Hon. G. H. C. Byng to be Major. 

Oct. 5, Royal Artillery, brevet Major C. H. 
Mee to be Lieut.-Col.—Royal Engineers, Lieut.- 
Col. W. B. Tylden to be Colonel; brevet Lieut.- 
Col. G. C. Du Plat to be Lieut.-Colonel ; brevet 
Major T. Budgen to be Lieut.-Colonel.—North 
Devon Militia, G. S. Buck, esq. to be Lieut.- 
Colonel. 

Oct. 8. 9th Light Dragoons, brevet Lieut.- 
Col. J. H. Grant, C.B. to be Lieut.-Colonel ; 
Capt. A. Spottiswoode to be Major. 

ct. 9. corre Deas, esq. Advocate, to be 
Sheriff of the Shires of Ross and Cromarty. 

Oct. 15. 47th Foot, Major J. Gordon to be 
Lieut.-Col.; Capt. J. Sutton to be Major.— 
69th Foot, Staff Assistant-Surgeon A. B. Cle- 
land, M.D, to be Surgeon.—Hospital Staff, As- 
sistant-Surgeon J. R. M. Lewis, M.D., from the 
Rifle Brigade, to be Staff Assistant-Surgeon. 

Oct.17. Peter Laurie, esq. of Park-square, 
Roueer pack and Lincoln’s-inn, barrister- 
at-law, in compliance with a request contained 
in the last will of Catherine Jack, spinster, late 
of Sloane-street, to take the name of Northall 
before that of Laurie, and bear the arms of 
Northall quarterly with those of Laurie. 

Oct. 18. 2d West York Yeomanry Cavalry, 
~—. H. Edwards to be Major. 

ct. 22. 7ist Foot, Staff Assistant-Surgeon 
W. Simpson, M.B. to be Assistant-Surgeon, 
vice Assistant-Surgeon M.A. Jane, who ex- 
changes.—Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment, 
Major P. W. Taylor to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. 
P. Hill to be Major. 
Oct. 25. Brevet, Major-Gen. Sir J. Grey, 
K.C.B. to have the local rank of Lieut.-Gen. 
in the East Indies. 





Rt. Hon. J. Hf. Monahan to be Chief Jus- 
tice of the Common Pleas in Ireiand; John 
Hatchell, esq. to be Attorney-General; and 
Henry George Hughes, esq. QC. to be Soli- 
citor-General. 

Rt. Hon. J. A. Stuart Wortley, Q.C. to be 
Recorder of London. 





NavaL Promotions. 


Oct. 1. Capt. E. Collier, C.B. to be Rear- 
Admiral of the Blue; Captains T. B. Sullivan, 
C.B. and D. Scott, to be Retired Rear-Admi- 
rals, on the terms proposed Sept. 1, 1846. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Herefordshire —Thomas Wm. Booker, esq. 
Montgomerysh.—Herbert W. W. Wynn, esq. 
Poole.—Henry Danby Seymour, esq. 





EccLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS AND 
APPOINTMENTS. 


Very Rev. Viscount Mount-Morres, LL.D. 
Deanery of Achonry. 

Very Rev. E. N. Hoare, Deanery of Waterford. 

Very Rev. T. Townsend, Bishopric of Meath. 

Rev. D. Anderson, St. Silas P.C. Liverpool, 

Rev. C. R. E. Awdry, Draycot-Cerne R. Wilts. 

Rev. W. K. R. Bedford, Sutton-Coldfield R, 
Warwickshire. 

Rey. G. Bellamy, Charles’ Chapel P.C. Plym. 

Rev. G. P, Bennett, White-Notley V. Essex. 

Rev. R. Bowcott, Bettws P.C. Carmarthensh. 

Rev. T. Blencowe, Marston St. Lawrence VY. 
w. Warkworth C. Northamptonshire. 

Rey. G. B. Blenkin, Boston V. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. C. J. Blomfield, Launton R. Oxfordshire. 

Rev. H. B. Bowlby, Oldbury P.C. Salop. 

Rey, E. N. Bree, All Saints V. Hereford. _ 

Rev. W. 8S. Bucknill, Stretton-Baskerville 
(Sinecure) R. Warwickshire. 
Rev. R. J. Bunch, (R. of Emmanuel, Lough- 
ee Hon.-Canonry of Peterborough. 
Rev. E. B. Burrow, Evercreech V. w. Chester- 
blade ©. Somerset. 

Rev. R. P. Burton, Treborough R. Somerset. 

Rev. T. P. A. Champneys, Owston V. Yorksh. 

Rev. H. Cleveland, Romald-Kirk R. Yorksh. 

Rev. C. J. Collier, Fairfield P.C. Kent. 

Rev. J. Cordeaux, High Hoyland R. (one me- 
diety) Yorkshire. 

Rev. G. Dugard (P.C. of Barnard Castle), Ho- 
norary Canonry, Durham Cathedral. 

Rev. E. R. Eardley- Wilmot (V. of Kenilworth), 
Honorary Canonry, Worcester Cathedral. 

Rev. F. Fisher, Hillmarton V. Wilts. 

Rev. R. H. Foord, Foxholes R. Yorkshire. | 

Rev. H. A. Green, Crowle V. Worcestershire. 

Rev. T. Harries, Llandissilio V. Carmarthensh. 

Rev. H. Harvey, Olveston V. Gloucestersh. 

Rev. J. Haworth, St. Michael P.C. w. St. Olave 
P.C. Chester. i e 

Rev. J. Haymes, Galby R. Leicestershire. 

Rev. C. Herbert, (R. of Burslem, Staff.) New- 
castle Deanery-Rural, dio. Lichfield. 

Rev. J. Hollingworth, Skelmersdale P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. H. Holmes, St. Anne P.C. Wandsworth. 

Rev. S. Holmes, North Cray R. Kent. 
Rev. W. Hornby (V. of St. Michael-on-Wyre), 
Honorary Canonry, Manchester Cathedral. 
Rev. E. R. Horwood, All Saints V. w. St. Peter 
V. Maldon, Essex. : 

Rev. T. Hugo, St. Paul P.C. Halliwell, Lanc. 

Rey. R. S. Hutchings, Monkton-Wyld P.C, 
Whitchurch-Canonicorum, Dorset. 

Rev. D. L. Jones, Mothvey V. Carmarthensh. 

Rey. E. R. Jones, St. Anne R. Limehouse. 

Rev. W. D. Long, Trinity P.C. Woolwich, Kent. 

Rev. W. B. Marriott, Lectureship, St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. 

Rev. M. G. Martin, Christ Church P.C, Old 
Kent Road, Camberwell, Surrey. 

Rey. T. P. Nunn, West-Pennard P.C. Som. 

Rey. A. H. Pakenham, Steeple-Barton V. Oxf. 

Rev. E. Peacock, Christ Church P.C, North 
Bradley, Wilts. 

Rey. C. S. Peel, Syresham R. Northamptonsh. 

Rev. J. O. Powell, St. Thomas P.C. ‘Toxteth 
Park, Liverpool. 
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Rev. W, Powell, Christ Ch, P.C. Folkestone. 

Rev. R. Reade, Barkstone R. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. E. Stokes, one of H. M. Preachers, Chapel 
Royal, Whitehall. 

Rev. H. J. Swale, St. Mary P.C. West-Bromp- 
ton, Middlesex. 

v. C. T. Swan, Dunholme V. Lincolnshire. 

Rey. J. H. Thomas, Priest-in-Ordinary of Her 

Nes *s Chapels Royal. 

Rey. St. John W. Thorpe, Manewden VY. Essex. 

Rey. R. Wall, St. Anne P.C. Birkenhead, Chesh. 

Rev. M. E. C. Wallcott, Evening Lectureship, 
St. James’s, Piccadilly, London. 

Rey. W.S. White, St. Just-in-Penwith V. Corn. 

Rev. T. Williams, Burnham V. Somerset. 

Rev. J. Wilson, Garsington R. Oxfordshire. 

Rev. J. Wise, Offchure V. Warwickshire. 

Rey. C. Wordsworth, D.D. (Canon of West- 
minster) Stanford-in-the-Vale V. Berks. 


To Chaplaincies. 


Hon. and Rev. A. G. Douglas, to Bishop Hat- 
field’s Hall, Durham. 

Rev. G, N. Barrow, Examining Chaplain to 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 

Rev. J. C. M. Bellew, to H.E.I.C.S, Bengal. 

Rev. B. Brander, to Lord Dunboyne. 

Rev. J, Godson, to the Workhouse, Oldham. 

Rev. W. D. Griffith, House of Correction, 
Wakefield, Yorkshire. 

Rey. 8. Harris, Debtors’ Prison, Halifax. 

Rey, A. N. C. Maclachlan, St. Cross Hospital, 
Winchester. 

.Rev. C. Molynenx, Lock Hospital, London. 

Rey. E. Ollivant, to the Bishop of Llandaff. 

Rey. W.G. Parminter, British Church at Ems. 

Rev. E. Smith, Partis College, Bath. 

Rev, — Spencer, Docking Union, Norfolk. 

Rev. H. F. Stoddart, Thrapstone Union, North. 

Rey. J, W. Vivian, D.D. to the Lord Mayor 
of London elect, 

Rey. T. Woodward, Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Meath. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 
R. Berry, B.A.; J. Li. Davies, B.A.; W. F. 
Edwards, B.A.; R. Elwyn, B.A.; J. F. 
Thrupp, B.A.; and ). J. Vaughan, B.A. to 
Fellowships, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
C. Cookson, M.A. Assist. Mastership, Charter 
House School. 
Rev. J. G. Cromwell, Vice-Principalsh. Train- 
ing School, Durham. 
C. C. Egerton, Fellowship (Founder’s Kin) New 
x , Oxford. 
Rey. L. Evans, Head Mastership, Grammar 
School, Sandbach, Cheshire. 
Rev. F. B. Guy, Headship of Bradfield college, 
Reading, Berks. 
C. Lloyd, M.A. Assistant Mastership, West- 
minster School. 
v. H. G. Merriman, Head Mastership, 
Bridgnorth Grammar School, Salop. 
Rev. E. G. Penny, Second Mastership, Grant- 
ham Grammar Schoo), Lincolnshire. 
Rev. E. Rudge, North Surrey Industrial School, 
Norwood, Surrey. 
Rev. V. W. Kyan, Principalship of the Church 
of England Metropolitan Training Institut. 
Rev. A. P. Stanley, Secretaryship of Oxford 
Commission of University Inquiry. 
W. Tuckweil, Fellowship, New College, Oxford. 
Rev. D. H. Weir, Professorship of Orieutal 
Languages, University of Glasgow. 
Rey. J. Wilson, B.D. Presidentship of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 


Errata. 
P. 422, Ist col. for Rev. W. Corke, read Rev. 
W. Cooke. 
Ditto, 2nd col. for Rev. C. W. Symons, read 
Rev. C. W. Simons. 
Ditto ditto for Llaneddewil, read Lianddewi. 
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BIRTHS. 


Aug. 7. At Kussowlie, East Indies, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Doherty, C.B. 14th bigs Dra- 
ons, a son and heir.——1}2. In Harley st. 

rs. William Jarvis, a dau. i 

Sept. 14. At Shute house, near Axminster, 
the wife of John Temple West, esq. Grenadier 
Guards, a son and heir.——-15. At Geneva, 
the wife of Multon Lambarde, esq. of Beech 
Mount, Kent, ason.——16. . At Tredegar park, 
the seat of Sir Charles Morgan, Bart. the wife 
of Wm. Style, esq. a dau.——17.. The wife of 
Cholmeley Dering, esq. a son.——At, Grey- 
stoke castle, Cumberland, Mrs, Howard, of 
Greystoke, a son_and_heir,——In Cavendish 
square, the Hon. Mrs. Barrington, a dau,——~ 
18. At Woburn, Chertsey, the Hon. Mrs. 
Locke King, a dau.—19, In Wilton crese, 
the Viscountess Seaham, a dau.——At Fritten- 
den, the mg | Harriet Moore, a son.--—-At 
Leamington, the widow of Capt. H. Cary Elwes, 
a dau.—20. At Cadogan pl. Chelsea, the 
Lady Louisa Spencer, a dau.——At the British 
Museum, Lady Madden, a son,——2L...At 
Hawswell hall, the wife of Males Wade, C.B. a 
son,—23. At Brighton, the Lady Louisa 
Moncrieffe, a dau.— At the Viceregal Jodge, 
her Excellency the Countess of, Clarendon,.a 
dau.——25. At Bedale, the wife.of H.de la 
Poer Beresford, esq. a son.——26. At Tre- 
goyd, near Hay, Viscountess Hereford, a son. 
——-27. At, Florence, the, Lady. Methuen, a 
dau.—At Colne house, Cromer, the, wife of 
Sir E. N. Buxton, Bart. M.P.. a dau.-——-30. 
At Wildernesse park, the Marchioness Cam- 
den, a dau.——At Sharnbrook, Beds, the wife 
of Major Hogge, a dau. 

Oct. 2. At Fox hill, West Haddon, the wife 
of C. Percival, esq. a son,——At Edgbaston, 
near Birmingham, the wife of Capt. George 
Mein, Major of Brigade, Midland District, a 
son.——3. At Uddings house, Dorset,,. the 
wife of Geo. Pleydell Mansel, a son.——4. - At 
Browsholme hall, Mrs, Goulbourn Parker, a 
dau.— 5. At the Manor house, Erchfont, 
Lady Charlotte Watson Taylor, a son.——6. 
At Bilbrough, the wife of Childers Thompson, 
esq. a dau.——At Brighton, the wife of Walter 
Ricardo, esq. ason.——9. Atthe Rectory, Dit- 
tisham, Lady Henry Kerr, a dau.——At Upper 
Brook st. London, Lady Georgiana Codring- 
ton, a sonand heir.——10. At Windsor Villas, 
the wife of Sir I. Astley, Bart. a son.——-At 
the Old Vicarage House, Chard, the wife of 
the Rev. Richard Mant, a dau.—-—At. Eton 
college, the Hon. Mrs. Yonge, a son.——16. 
At Osberton, Viscountess Milton, wife of Geo. 
Savile Foljambe, esq. a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


June 13. At St. Francisco, Robt. Graham, 
esq. of Auckland, New Zealand, to Sophia, 
dau. of Edwd. Swann, esq. Staff Surgeon, 
Military Prison, Weedon. 

July 25. At Jamaica, Henry John Blagrove, 
esq. of London, eldest surviving son of the 
late F. R. Coore, esq. to Eliza, eldest dau. of 
Utten J. Todd, esq. of the Ridge, Jamaica, and 
Upper Halliford, ‘Middlesex. 

30. AtSt. Mark’s Church, Laprairie, Canada 
East, by the Rev, R. Lonsdale, B.A. T.C.D. 
Mr. Charles Kadwell, jun. only surviving son 
of Mr. Kadwell, of Greenwich, to Caroline B. 
Macdonald, only dau. of James Macdonald, 
esq. of Laprairie, and Ceyeny peed of Major 
William Macdonald, late 104th Regiment. 


Aug.20. At Scarning, Norfolk, Geo. Barker, 
esq. of Swaffham, to Diana, elder dau. of the 
Rev. William Girling, of Scarning.—— At Con- 
gleton, the Rev, Henry Lister, Incumbent of 
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Boxmoor, Herts, to Mary-Turville, only child 
of the late William Drayson, esq. of Florefield 
house, co. Npn.——At Chelsea, B. W. Mount- 
fort, esq. Architect, to Emily Elizabeth New- 
man, of Chelsea.——At Daventry, Geo. Sand- 
ford Corser, esq. of Shrewsbury, to Amy, 
eae dau. of Edward Thompson, esq. of 
ventry. 

21. At Bayonne, Henry Hamilton, esq. of 
Ballymacoll, co. of Meath, late Capt. 13th 
Light Dragoons, to Helen, youngest dau. of 
the late Col. William Dickson, 7th Bengal Cav. 
——At Farlington, Henry G. Metcalfe, esq. of 
Ringwood, Hants, to Mary, eldest dau. of the 
late John S. Hulbert, esq. of Stakes hill lodge, 
Hants.—At Monkstown Church, co. Dublin, 
William H eraetes. bore Bruce, Capt. 74th High- 
landers, to Charlotte-Isabelia, dau. of the late 
Hon. Waller O’Grady, of Castlegarde, co. 
Limerick.——At Llanblethian, the Rev. Fred. 
Francis Edwardes, B.D. of Gileston Manor, 
Glam. to Susanna-Mary, youngest dau. of the 
late John Bevan, esq. of Cowbridge.——At 
Woodchurch, Cheshire, Lewis, third son of 
Lewis Williams, esq. Vronwnion, Dolgelley, 
to eae second dau. of the late 
Edmund Abbey, esq. M.D.—At Guernsey, 
Alexander Young Herries, esq. younger, Advo- 
eate, of Spottes, to Harriet-Gore, only dau. 
of Capt. Charles Chepmell, of De Beauvoir. 

At Leicester, the Rev. William Scott 
Moncrieff, B.A. eldest son of Robert Scott 
Moncrieff, esq. of Fossaway, Perthshire, and 
Curate of Burslem, to Hannah, youngest dau. 
of Robert Overton, esq. of Leicester.——At 
Bocking, Essex, Dr. William Henry Paine, 
of Corbett house, Stroud, to Emily-Julia, third 
dau. of John Burder, esq. of Codham hall, 
Essex.—~—At St. Thomas’s, Stamford hill, 
Henry Moon, esq. M.1). of Lewes, to Caroline, 
third dau. of Edward Gardner, esy. of Stam- 
ford hill and Paternoster row.——At Alding- 
bourne, Sussex, Herbert Davies, esq. M.D. of 
Finsbury sq. Fellow of Queen’s college, Camb. 
to Caroline-Templer, only dau. of the late 
James Wyatt, esq. of Lidsey lodge, near Bog- 
nor.——At Woolwich, George Hope Skead, 
om R.N. late Marine Magistrate at Chusan, 
to Eliza-Jane, dau. of Joseph Pinhorn, esq. of 
Her Majesty’s dockyard. —At St. George’s 
Hanover sq. Henry-Alexander-Starkie, eldest 
son of Col. Bence, of Thornington hall, to 
Agnes, second dau. of John Barclay, esq. of 

orfolk cresc. Hyde eoua an St. George’s 
Bloomsbury, James-Edward, fifth sou of the 
late Gerald FitzGerald, esq. of Bath, and the 
Queen’s County, to Fanny, eldest dau. of Geo. 
Draper, esq. of Woburn sq. 

23. At Barton’s village, Isle of Wight, Robert, 
son of Edward Way, esq. Mayor of Newport, 
to Sarah-Jane, youngest dau. of Benjamin 
_ Mew, esq. 

24. At St. Mary’s Bryanstone sq. Maxi- 
mnilian Montagu Hammond, esq. Capt. in the 
Rifle Brigade, third son of W. O. Hammond, 
esq. of St. Alban’s court, Kent, to Anne-Rosa, 
dau. of George J. Pennington, esq. of Cumber- 
land st. Portman sq.——At Dover, Henry 
Miles Haviland, on to Caroline-Forth, eldest 
-~ of Robinson Wordsworth, esq. of Har- 
wich. 

26. At Clifton, John Coke Fowler, esq. 
barrister-at-law, to Anna, second surviving 
dau. of the late Evan Thomas, esq. of Liwyn- 
madoc, co. Brecon. 

27. At St. George’s Hanover.sq. the Hon. 
F. A. C. Foley, R.N. brother of Lord Foley, to 
Frances, younger dau. of Sir ry Campbell, 
of Edenwood, Fifeshire.——At Cheltenham, 
Mr. Frederic Perry, to Helen, dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Barron.——At Rochester, George 
Henry Knight, esq. of Essex st. Strand, and 
Erith, Kent, to Sarah-Anne, dau. of George 
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Essell, esq. of the Precinct, Rochester.——At 
Brighton, Lieut,-Col. H. F. Bonham, 10th 
Hussars, to Augusta, second dau. of the late 
Sir Christ. Musgrave, Bart.—At Edbarton, 
the Rev. John Rustat Crowfoot, Senior Fellow 
of Caius college, Cambridge, to Elizabeth, dau. 
of the Rev. J. C. F. Tufnell, Rector of Ed- 
burton.——At Peckham, John Huson 

—. to Margaret-Ellen, eldest dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. Edward Kingsley, formerly of 58th. oe 
——At Everton, Francis Morton, esq. of Wal- 
ton-on-the-hill, near Liverpool, to Elizabeth- 
Louisa, dau. of Capt. Jones, Royal Navy, and 
granddau. of the late Col. Charles Handfield, 
89th .— At Swallow, Lincolnshire, James 
F. T. Dipnall, esq. of Lee, Kent, to. Julia- 
Maling, dau. of the Rev. G. M. Holiwell, Rec- 
tor of Swallow.——At Stoke, the Rev. Fred. 
William Pulling, B.A. Curate of Tywardreath 
Cornwall, to Sarah-Caroline-Cookson, secon 
dau. of Capt. Thomas Sanders, R,.N.——At 
Ealing, Henry Taylor, esq. of the Stock Ex- 
change, to Ann, youngest dau. of Alexander 
Wood, esq. of Boston road, Ealing, Middlesex. 
——At Croxhall, Catton, Staffordshire, the 
Hon. Robert Curzon, eldest son of the Hon. 
R. Curzon and the Baroness De La Zouche, to 
Emily-Julia, dau. of the late Right Hon, 
Robt. Wilmot Horton, Bart.——At St, cor 
Hanover sq. Waller Augustus Lewis, esq, M.B. 
Cantab., of Hinde st. to Hester-Margaret, 
youngest dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir Wm. 
H. Pringle, G.C.B. and great-granddau. of the 
first Earl of Chatham.—At Holywell, th 
Rev. Jenkin Jones, Incumbent of Gwernafiel 
Mold, and late Curate of St, John’s, Canii@ 
to Caroline-Frances, dau. of the Rey, 'T. S, E. 
Swettenham, Rector of Swettenham, Cheshire. 
—At St. Pierre-du-Bots, Guernsey, Carey 
B. De Jersey, esq. of Grange lodge, to Martha, 
only dau. of the late Capt. William Robinson 
Grant, R. Art. F 

28. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Valentine G. 
Faithfull, to Frances-Maria, younger dau. of 
the late Major-Gen. Farquharson, Governor of 
St. Lucia ——At Brighton, Lord Alwyne Comp- 
ton, youngest son of the Marquess of North- 
ampton, to Florence-Caroline, eldest dau. of 
the Hon. Mrs. Anderson and of the late Rev, 
Robert Anderson.—At Cowhill, Marshall 
James, esq. Bengal Army, to Cecilia-Henrietta, 
fifth dau. of Rear-Adm. C. J. Johnston, of 
Cowhill, near Dumfries.——At St. George’s 
Hanover sq. William Chatteris, esq. of Sandle- 
ford Priory, Berks, to Emily-Georgina, second 
dau. of the late Adm. Sir T, M. Hardy, Bart. 
——aAt Torre, Henry Mercer, esq. Royal Art. 
son of the late Col. Mercer, to Charlotte- 
Amelia, second dau. of George Atkinson, ‘ 
Thornton, Torquay.——At St. Andrew's Hol- 
born, the Rev. John Gay Copleston, Rector of 
Offwell, to Maria, eldest surviving dau. of the 
late George Lovell, esq. of Rookeley house, 
Hants.—_—At Bath, the Rev. John Arthur 
Herbert, of Glan Hafren, Mont. to Ellen-Mary, 
only child of the Rev. Charles Philipps, Vicar 
of Pembroke, and Canon of St. David’s.—— 
At Howth castle, James Joseph Wheble, esq. 
of Bulmershe Court, near Reading, to Lady 
Catharine St. Lawrance, second dau. of the 
Earl of Howth. 

29. At Stockwell, Nicholas Cavanillas, esq. 
of Brussels, to Eliza-Sarah, second dau. of the 
late Rev. Isaac Nicholson, M.A. Vicar of Great 
Paxton, Hunts.——At North Leith, John Hen- 
derson, esq. M.D. to Anne, eldest dau. of John 
Barry, esq. of Scarborough.——At Belfast, 
Jolin Cooper, esq. of the Oaks, Penwortham, 
Lane. to Mary, second dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Wright,_C.B. 39th Regt.——At Kilroot and 
Temple-corran, his Grace the Duke of Man- 
chester, to Harriet-Sydney, dau. of Mr, Con, 
way R. Dobbs, of Castle Dobbs, co, Antrim, 
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——At Brandon hill, the Rev. Edward Bloom- 
field Turner, Incumbent of Wortley, Yorksh. 
second son of Maj.-Gen. Turner, commanding 
the Forces in the Southern District, Cork, to 
Maria, youngest dau. of the late Rev. John 
Vernour, Rector of Bourton-upon-Dunsmore, 
Warw.——At Tanfield, Durham, Salem Con- 
stable, second son of Wilmer Harris, esq. of 
Sutton lodge, Hackney, to Ann, eldest dau. of 
Richard William Matthews, esq. of Beamish 
pe , Durham.——At the Chapel of the French 

mbassy, and afterwards at St. Mary’s Bryan- 
stone sq. Camille F. D. Caillard, esq. of the 
Inner Temple, to Emma-Louisa, only dau. of 
the late Vincent S, Reynolds, esq. of Canons 

rove, near Taunton.—At St. Clement’s, 

ruro, Mr. Geo. Francis King, of the Borough, 
London, to Harriett-Ann, only dau. of the late 
Richard Lander, the celebrated African Tra- 
veller.——At Bangor Iscoed, Flintsh. Francis 
Russell, esq. of the Inner ‘'emple, barrister- 
at-law, eldest son of the Rev. John Russell, 
D.D. Rector of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, 
London, and Canon of Canterbury, to Jessy- 
Anne, second dau. of Lieut.-Col. Keightley, of 
Picchill hall, near Wrexham,——At Padding- 
ton, baat | Wells Reynolds, esq. surgeon, 
Thame, Oxfordsh. to Anne, youngest dau. of 
the late Richard Holloway, esq. of Arlescote 
house, Warwicksh. 

80. At Hornchurch, Essex, Charles Ranken 
Vickerman, e 7 toad Blackmore, and of Gray’s 
inn, to Jane-Dorothy, elder dau. of the late 
Rev. Bridges Harvey, Rector of Doddinghurst, 
and Vicar of Blackmore. 

31. At St. Peter’s Pimlico, the Earl of Darn- 
ley, to Lady Harriet Pelham, eldest dau. of 
the Earl of Chichester.——At Bath, George- 
Edward, of the Ordnance Department, second 
son of Col. Durnford, Royal Art. and grand- 
son of Gen. Durnford, late Royal os to 
Mary-Georgiana-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Chas 
Beaven, esq. and granddau. of Capt. Hamilton 
Earle, 5th Foot. —— At Paddingtou, George 
Frederick Coward, esq. of Streatham, to Catha- 
sige niece of Thos. Lee, esq. of Somers 
place, yde park. 

Sept. 2. At Guernsey, Leonard, youngest 
son of the late M. L. Coleman, esq. of the War 
Office, to Louisa M. only surviving child of 
Capt. Robert Bastin, R.N. 

3. At Brompton, D. Sarsfield Greene, esq. 
R.A. youngest son of W. Greene, esq. of Lota, 
co. Cork, to Anne-Augusta, third dau. of the 
late Edward Archer, esq. of Trelaske, Corn- 
wall.—aAt Bath, Deane-Christian, second son 
of Deane Shute, esq. of Bramshaw bill, Hants, 
to Elizabeth-Isabella, second dau. of the Rev. 
John Brownlow, of Bath.——At Crediton, the 
Rev. Thomas Renwick, eldest son of Capt. 
Renwick, R.N. to Hannah-Matilda, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Hugh Bent, Rector of 
Highbray, and Chaplain of Sandford.——At 
Clapham, Edward Eagleton, jun. esq. of Clap- 
ham rise, to Mary-Saffery, second dau. of the 
late William Window Phipps, esq. of Ems- 
worth, Hants. —— At Westminster, James 
Stephen, esq. barrister-at-law, son of Mr. 
Serjeant Stephen, Commissioner of Bank- 


ted for the Bristol District, to Caroline- 
e, 


Neville, fifth dau. of Dr. Henry Davies, of 18, 
Savile row, Burlington gardens.——At Hors- 
ley, Glouc. the Rev. Robert Kingsborough S¢. 
Lawrance, son of the late Bishop of Cork and 
Ross, to Elizabeth-Anne, dau. of the late R. LB. 
Townsend, esq. of Castle Townsend, co. Cork. 
-—At Brompton, Edmund-Pinnock, fifth son 
of the late Lieut.-Col. Denness, 43d Regt. Bar- 
rackmaster at the Cape of Good te to Caro- 
line-Christiana, second dau. of the late Major- 
Gen. Sir Robert Bartley, K.C.B.——At St. 
Mary’s Islington, the Rev. Mercer Davies, 
M.A. Curate of St. John’s, Bethnal Green, to 
Frances-Mercer, dau. of J, Hunter, esq. of 
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Compton terrace, Islington.——At St. Mary’s 
Bryanston sq. Marylebone, Erskine Beveridge, 
esq. Priory house, Dunfermline, N.B. to Maria- 
zabeth, third dau. of the late Thomas Wil- 
son, esq. of Sundon, Beds.——At Hanbury, 
Worcestershire, Edward Morris, esq. of Car- 
marthen, to Lucy-Theophania, second dau. of 
the Rev. William Vernon, Rector of Hanbury. 
——Frederick Philip Maude, esq. barrister-at- 
law, of the Inner Temple, to Anne, elder sur- 
viving dau. of the late Edward Jackson, esq. 
of Guildford, and niece of Henry Malden, esq. 
of Russell sq.——At Wandsbech, in the Duch 
of Holstein, Crawshay Bailey, esq. High Sheri 
of Monmouthshire, to Ann, widow of William 
Bailey, esq. of Lewisham, Kent.——At Dun- 
ham-on-Trent, the Rev. Thomas Cheadle, B.A. 
Curate of Dunham-cum-Membris, to Lydia, 
youngest dau. of the late Thos. Newstead, esq. 

4. At Bayswater, Richard Lambert Jones, 
esq. of Highbury park, to Sophia-Frisby, of 
Porchester terrace, widow of James Frisby, 
esq. of Taywell, Goudhurst, Kent.——At Bath, 
Randle Walbraham Falconer, esq. M.D. to 
So oo Beg agg ey Ag pa oungest dau. 
of Major-Gen. R. W. H. Howard Vyse, of Stoke 
Place, Bucks.——At Barford St, Martin, Wilts, 
Ainslie-Hall-Goodwin, son of the late Capt. 
Harwood, of Beaumont sq. London, to Eliza, 

oungest dau. of the late Mr. Green.——At 

anchester, the Rev. Arthur Tidman, M.A. 
of Woodstock, to Mary, second dau. of James 
Kershaw, esq. M.P. for Stockport. —— At 
Heaton Mersey, Lancashire, Frederick M. 
Selwyn, bvarrister-at-iaw, second son of the 
Rey. Edward Selwyn, to Catherine, second 
dau. of John Marsland, esq. of Highfield, 
Heaton Mersey. —— At Edinburgh, Samuel 
Wilson Block, esq. of East Barnet, Herts, to 
Elizabeth, dau. of the late J. Cheyne, esq. M.D. 
Physician-Gen. to H.M. Forces in Ireland. 

5. At Paignton, Devon, Lieut.-Col. A. Henry 
E. Boileau, Bengal Eng. to Matilda-Grace, 
second dau. of Alex. Tovey, esq. 24th Regt.—— 
At St. George’s Hanover sq. the Rev. J. Ark- 
wright, of Latten, Essex, to Laura-Eliza, 
youngest dau. of A. Greig, esq. of Lowndes st. 
——At Prestwich, Lanc. Charles Milne, esq. of 
the Inner Temple, London, to Anna-Maria, 
youngest dan. of Oswald Milne, esq. of Prest- 
wich-wood ——At Paddington, Ennis Cham- 
bers, esq. Lieut. R.N. eldest son of Ennis 
Chambers, esq. to Adelaide-Grace, youngest 
dau. of the late James Campbell, esq. of Hamp- 
ton Court (goddaughter of the late Queen 
Adelaide).——At Guildford, G. Manbey, esq. 
youngest son of the late W. Manbey, esq. of 
Brighton, to Georgiana, second dau. of Rear- 
Adm. Harper, C.B. of Guildford.——At Nether 
Winchendon, Bucks, Francis Bernard Pigott, 
esq. eldest son of Henry Pigott, esq. of Eagle 
hill, co. Galway, to Lztitia-Charlotte, eldest 
dau. of Thomas Tyringham Bernard, esq. of 
Winchendon priory.—— At Brompton, Robert, 
son of the late William Hardwicke, esq. of 
Dyke, Linc. to Harriet-Martha, a dau. 
of the late F. E. Davies, esq. of the War Office, 
and widow of Richard Murch, esq.—At 
Withyham, Henry Guy, esq. of Beech green 
park, Sussex, to Helen-Harriet, second dau. 
of the late George Barlow, esq.——At Colches- 
ter, George Brock, esq. eldest son of Major 
Brock, to Mary-Emily, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Thos. Shreiber.——At St. Marylebone, James 
Burchell, esq. barrister-at-law, son of James 
Burchell, esq. of Gordon sq. to Emmeline- 
Amicia, youngest dau. of the late Jonathan 
Hayne, of Dorset square. 

6. At Plymouth, Comm. R. C. Mould, R.N. 
to Hariette-Matilda, dau. of Capt. F. J. Nott, 
R.N.—At Manchester, the Rev. P. R. Wil- 
lans, of Halifax, son of Peter Willans, esq. of 
Leeds, to Susanna, second dau. of the Rev. 
Dr. Vaughan. 
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THE QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS. 

Oct. 10. At Ostend, aged 38, Her 
Majesty the Queen of the Belgians. 

Louise Marie Thérése Charlotte Isa. 
belle, Princess of Orleans, was the second 
daughter of the late King Louis-Philippe 
and Queen Marie Amélie, and was born at 
Palermo on the 3d of April, 1812. It is 
well known how deeply the education of 
his children engaged the attention of the 
late King of the French. His family has 
ever been a model of union, good morals, 
and domestic virtues. Personally simple 
in his tastes, order and economy were 
combined with a magnificence becoming 
his rank and wealth. Under the able and 
discreet management which marked the 
early and subsequent education of his 
family, those virtues and benevolent ten- 
dencies which in after-life constituted the 
principal charm of her highly useful ca- 
reer exhibited themselves in the youthful 
days of the Princess of Orleans, and pro- 
cured for her the love and esteem of all 
who came within her influence. 

On the 11th of August, 1832, the Prin- 


cess of Orleans was wedded to Leopold, 


King of the Belgians. The nuptials were 
celebrated at Compeigne. From the mo- 
ment she became Queen Consort the 
august lady commenced that uninterrupted 
career of boundless charity and benevo- 
lence which, for the last eighteen years, 
has made her the idol of the Belgian 
people. The quantity of work performed 
in the Queen of the Belgians’ own family, 
and by others under her superintendence, 
in the shape of clothing for the poor in 
inclement weather, was enormous; and, 
in the ever-recurring lotteries on behalf of 
the poor, scarcely an exhibition took place 
in which the Queen did not contribute 
articles of clothing, screens, chair-covers, 
and little nic-nacs in Berlin wool, &c. 
But it was not only for her charities that 
the deceased Queen was revered by the 
people. She was destined to play a not 
unimportant, although a very unosten- 
tatious, part in Belgian politics. The 
King being a Protestant and herself a 
Catholic, she constituted herself a sort of 
link between the Catholic party and the 
throne. When the Catholic party evinced 
a disposition to exceed the limits enjoined 
by a just toleration, the Queen stepped in 
as a mediatrix; and when, on the other 
hand, the liberal party showed a tendency 
to apply too tight a rein to the Church, 
the same good offices were never refused. 
Louis-Philippe had the highest opinion 


of her intelligence, and used always to 
speak of her as ‘‘ my Louise.’’ In June 
1832, when a terrible insurrection was 
raging in Paris, it was considered neces- 
sary for the King, who was at Neuilly, to 
go to the Tuileries; but the Queen and 
royal family, alarmed for his safety, ob- 
jected to his going alone. There was, 
however, no male member of his family to 
accompany him, his two sons, the Ducs 
d’Orleans and d’Aumale, being already at 
the Tuileries. At last the King, irritated 
at the opposition made to him, said, 
** Well, then, Louise shall accompany me;” 
and the young princess joyfully set forth, 
At Laaken, after her marriage, the Queen 
led a simple life, and employed a good 
deal of her time in active occupation. The 
marriage was not the result of political 
convenience alone, King Leopold having 
long before known and admired the prin- 
cess. When the King was spoken of for 
the throne of Greece, it was proposed that 
he should marry the princess. The mar- 
riage was a happy one. The King gene- 
rally passed his evenings in the private 
apartments of the Queen, and she fre- 
quently read to him. The last two works 
she read to his Majesty were Lamartine’s 
‘¢ Histoire des Girondins,’’ and Thiers’ 
“ Histoire du Consulat et de l’Empire.’’ 
Their Majesties exchanged observations 
on different passages, and sometimes had 
a discussion. What the Queen said was 
always remarkable for justice, depth, and 
d propos. English was the language which 
the royal couple employed in their con- 
versations : indeed, a!l their intimate com- 
munications were carried on exclusively in 
that language. Although her Majesty did 
not meddle in politics, she studied all po- 
litical questions, even the most difficult. 
She caused the ex-tutor of one of her 
brothers to keep her constantly informed 
of the intellectual movement of Paris, and 
made him send her, immediately on their 
appearance, every publication of any im- 
portance. She assiduously read the news- 
papers, even those of the advanced oppo- 
sition, both of Belgium and France. In 
every visit she made to Paris she received 
the well-known M. Michelet, who had 
been her professor of history: yet at the 
time she did so he had become noted for 
his violent opposition to the Government 
of Louis-Philippe, and for his extreme 
democratic opinions. 

The Queen was a great letter-writer. 
Every day from that on which she quitted 
her family on her marriage, up to her fatal 
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illness, she wrote to the Queen, her mo- 
ther, and every day her mother wrote to 
her. Her Majesty composed her letters 
all at once ; those of her royal parent were 
commenced in the morning and kept open 
till post-hour, her Majesry noting anything 

occurred—sending, in fact, a sort of 
journal. After the Revolution of Febru- 
ary, when for eight days it was not known 
what had become of the ex-King of the 
French and his Queen, the Queen of the 
Belgians suffered the most poignant 
anxiety, and this emotion had a most la- 
mentable effect on the disease which had 
long been undermining her health. The 
death of her brother the Duke of Orleans, 
and of her sister the Princess Marie, had 
previously been terrible blows to her. She 
most tenderly loved both, and kept up a 
daily correspondence with the latter. On 
the death of the princess, the Queen, her 
mother, caused a notice of her to be 
printed for the family (only twelve copies 
were struck off) ; and this notice was made 
up chiefly from the letters of the two royal 
sisters. These letters are described as 
profoundly affecting, and the manner in 
which she spoke of the death of Madame 
Mallet, their governess is, in particular, 
indescribably touching. After the death 
of the princess, the Queen, in addition to 
the daily letter to her mother, wrote every 
day to some other member of her family. 
She also at the same time kept up a con- 
stant correspondence with Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, the Duchess of Kent, and 
the Princess of Prussia. When absent 
from the King, her husband, for however 
short a period, she wrote to him almost 
every day—twice a day, even when both 
were in Belgium—and the King replied to 
every one of her letters. 

The Queen has left behind her three 
children, Leopold, Duke of Brabant, and 
heir to the Crown, born April 9, 1835; 
et e, Count of Flanders, born March 
24,1 BT s and the Princess Marie Char- 
lotte, born June7, 1840. Her first born, 
Prince Louis-Philippe, died in early in- 
fancy. 

The remains of this illustrious and 
amiable personage were on Thursday, the 
17th Oct. interred in the cathedral church 
of Laaken. The Cardinal Archbishop of 
Malines and the clergy received the King 
at the entrance to the church. The King 
entered first, with Queen Amelie leaning 
on his arm. The King’s sons, the Duc 
de Brabant and the Comte de Flandre, 
accompanied by the Princess Clementine, 
followed, and then came the Duc de 
Nemours, the Prince de Joinville, the 
Duc d’Aumele, and the Prince Augustus 
of Saxe Coburg Gotha. The Royal party 
was accompanied by the Duc de Cazes, 

ll 
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General de St. Yon de la Rue, de Mon- 
tesquiou and d’Hondetot, the Ducs: de 
Marmier and de Trevise, &c. 





Ricat Hon. C. W. W. Wynn, 

Sept. 2. In Grafton-street, inshis 75th 
year, the Right Hon, Charles Watkyn 
Williams Wynn, a Privy Councillor, M.P. 
for Montgomeryshire, a Deputy-Lieute- 
nant of Denbighshire, Steward of Denbigh, 
a Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, President of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, D.C.L, and 
F.S.A. 

He was the second son of Sir Watkyn 
Williams Wynn, the 4th, Baronet, of 
Wynnstay, co. Denbigh, by his second 
wife, Charlotte, daughter of the Right Hon. 
George Grenville, sister of the late Lord 
Grenville, and aunt to the present Duke 
of Buckingham and Chandos... He was 
educated at Westminster school and. at 
Christ church, Oxford, where he.,.was 
created M.A. Nov. 7, 1798,.and D.C.L. 
July 5, 1810. 

Having entered at Lincoln’s Inn, he was 
called to the bar on the 27th Nov, 1798. 

In 1796 he was returned to Parliament 
for the borough of Old Sarum: but in the 
following year he was elected for the 
county of Montgomery, which. he has 
ever since continued to represent. From 
his long experience in the business of the 
House of Commons, he had been regarded 
for many years as a chief authority in 
matters belonging to the proceedings of 
Parliament, and it was for some time ex- 
pected that he would, on a vacancy, be 
nominated to the office of Speaker. 

In Jan. 1822 Mr. Wynn was appointed 
President of the Board of Control, and 
was thereupon sworn of the Privy Council. 
He retained that office until 1828. He 
was subsequently, in Lord Grey’s admi- 
nistration, Secretary at War from Nov. 
1830 to April 1831; and Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster from Dec. 1834 
to April 1835. He was also a Metro- 
politan Commissioner of Lunacy, and for- 
merly a Commissioner of Public Records. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries, Jan. 9, 1800. He was 
from 1824 one of the Vice-Presidents of 
that society; but, having seldom if ever 
given any attendance, he resigned that 
situation in 1841. 

Mr. Wynn married, April 9, 1806, Mary, 
eldest daughter of Sir Foster Cunliffe, 
Bart. of Acton Park, co. Denbigh; and by 
that lady, who died in 1838, he had issue 
two sons and four daughters : 1. Charlotte; 
2. Mary, married in 1832 to James Milnes 
Gaskell, esq. M.P. a Lord of the Treasury, 
and has issue; 3. Harriet-Hester ; 4. Syd- 
ney (another daughter); 5. Watkyn- Henry, 
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who died in 1832, aged 16; 6. Charles- 
Watkyn, born in 1822; and 7. Emma. 

The body of Mr. Wynn was deposited 
in a vault of St. George’s chapel, Bays- 
water, by the side of those of his wife and 
son. Probate of his will has passed the 
seal of the Prerogative Court of Canter- 
bury. The acting executors are Joseph 
Phillimore, esq. D.C.L. and C. W. W. 
Wynn, esq. the son; J. M. Gaskell, esq. 
the son-in-law, also an executor, having a 
power reserved to him. The will was 
made in 1838, and a codicil in 1845. Both 
are in the testator’s own handwriting. 
His mansion of Pentrego and lands in 
Myfod, and all real estate, and his town 
residence in Grafton-street, and the fur- 
niture there and at Liangedwyn, and all 
personal estate, he leaves to trustees, with 
directions to pay his daughter, who was 
living with him, 700/. a-year, with re- 
sidence, anda like portion on her marriage 
as his other daughters. From the large 
property derived ‘under the will of his 
mother, and which devolves to his estate 
on the demise of his sisters, he leaves to 
each of his four daughters an annuity for 
their respective lives, and a power to dis- 
pose ‘by will of 1,0002. each therefrom. 
The residue of this property, and all other 
his estate real and“personal, he leaves to 
his only surviving son: 


Vicu-CHANCELLOR SHADWELL. 

Aug. 10. At his residence, Barn Elms, 
Barnes, aged 71, the Right Hon. Sir 
Lancelot Shadwell, LL.D. Vice-Chan- 
cellor of England, a Privy Councillor, 
and a Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn. 

He was born on the 3rd May, 1779, 
the eldest son of Lancelot Shadwell, esq. 
of Lincoln’s Inn, barrister-at-law, by Eli- 
zabeth, third daughter of Charles Whit-. 
more, esq. of Southampton, and aunt to 
the present William Wolryche Whitmore, 
esq. of Dudmaston, co. Salop, late M.P. 
for Wolverhampton. His father was emi- 
nent as a conveyancer, and he may there- 
fore be said almost to have inherited a 
knowledge of that particular branch of the 
law in which, both as a practitioner at the 
bar and as a judge, he excelled,—we mean 
the law of real property. He was educated 
at Eton, and afterwards went to Cam- 
bridge, where he distinguished himself, 
and gave promise of that success which 
afterwards attended his career. He was a 
member of St. John’s college, and took his 
B.A. degree in 1800 as seventh wrangler, 
obtaining also the second Chancellor’s 
medal. He subsequently acquired a fellow- 
ship, and proceeded M.A. 1803, LL.D. 
1842. He was called to the bar by the 
Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn Feb. 10, 
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1803; and he was appointed a King’s 
Counsel Dec. 8, 1821. 

In 1826 he obtained a seat in Parliament 
for the borough of Ripon, where he exer- 
cised much influence in consequence of 
his holding an important office in con- 
nexion with the estates of the late Miss 
Lawrence, who owned the major portion 
of the borough property, and under whose 
will he received a bequest of 30,0002, 
During his brief parliamentary career, ex- 
tending over little more than one year, 
he introduced a Bill, the object of which 
was to limit the duration of time within 
which writs of right, or real actions, as 
they were called, might be brought, after 
the period by which the ordinary remedies 
were limited and ceased. His advocacy 
of that measure gained for him the favour- 
able opinion of the House, and several of 
the proposals which it contained have since 
been adopted. At the time, however, the 
Bill was unsuccessful; Parliament was 
prorogued on the 2d of July, 1827; and 
before it met again Sir Lancelot had be- 
come Vice-Chancellor of England. 

The appointment to the Vice-Chancel- 
lorship of England took place, through the 
influence, as was supposed, of the Earl of 
Ripon, then Viscount Goderich, on the 
31st of October, 1827. As a Judge Sir 
Lancelot was a great favourite, both on 
account of his eminent qualifications for 
his high office, and on account of the affa- 
bility and courteous kindness with which 
he treated the bar, as well as the humorous 
and classical wit with which he often sea- 
soned his dicta. The rapidity with which 
he disposed of the mere routine business 
of the court drew upon him the sarcastic 
observation from Lord Brougham that his 
Honour would dispose of such matters as 
unopposed motions and petitions, and the 
like, at the rate of one a minute. He 
showed great spirit and independence of 
character in refusing to adjourn his court 
in consequence of the absence of leading 
counsel. This was in accordance with the 
opinions he had previously expressed when 
at the bar :—“ 1 cannot induce myself to 
think that it is consistent with justice, 
much less with honour, to undertake to 
lead a cause, and either forsake it alto- 
gether, or give it an imperfect, hasty, and 
divided attention,—consequences that in- 
evitably result from the attempt to conduct 
causes before two judges sitting at the 
same time in different places. I -have 
therefore resolved to refuse any business 
which may tend to prevent me from giving 
my undivided attention in court to matters 
that may be heard before the Lord Chan- 
cellor.’’ 

Among the cases that came before him 
one of the most important was that of 
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Lady Hewley’s charity, the benefit of which 
was derived by Unitarian ministers: and 
their widows, and was resisted on the 
ground of their not being ministers of 
 Christ’s holy Gospel.’’ Sir Lancelot 
decided against the Unitarians, by which 
he exposed himself to much obloquy. 
Nevertheless his decision, after having 
been immediately heard on appeal by Lord 
Brougham and two of the common law 
judges, was finally affirmed by the House 
of Lords. The collection of his decisions, 
reported principally by Mr. Simons, will 
long be resorted to by the profession as 
one of the great storehouses of legal 
learning. 

His Honour twice filled the office of a 
Commissioner of the Great Seal; first, in 
1835, after the resignation of the Lord 
Chancellorship by Lord Brougham, when 
he was associated in the commission with 
Lord Cottenham and the late Sir John 
Bernard Bosanquet; and a second time, 
a few weeks before his death, with Lord 
Langdale and Sir J. M. Rolfe. 

The health of the Vice-Chancellor was, 
till within a late period, most robust, and 
his person was handsome and manly. He 
was in the habit of bathing every day, no 
matter how severe the season, in one of 
the creeks running from the Thames, near 
his house at Barn Elms. There is an 
anecdote that on one occasion his Honour 
granted an injunction in the water, during 
the long vacation. 

His Honour was twice married ; first, 
on the 8th Jan. 1805, to Miss Richardson, 
of Bath, sister to Sir John Richardson, 
some time a Judge of the Common Pleas; 
and secondly, in 1816, to Frances, third 
and youngest daughter of Captain Locke. 
By these two marriages he had issue seven- 
teen children, of whom seven sons and 
four daughters survive. By the first mar- 
riage six sons: 1. Lancelot, who died an 
infant; 2. Lancelot Shadwell, esq. M.A. 
barrister-at-law, of Lincoln’s Inn, an equity 
draftsman and conveyancer; he married 
Ellen, daughter of the late Iltid Nicholl, 
esq. of Portland-place, and has issue; 3. 
the Rev. John Aimilius Shadwell, late 
Rector of All Saints, Southampton, who 
married in 1836 Emma-Donna, second 
daughter of Isaac Cookson, esq. of Meldon 
Park, Northumberland, and died March 1, 
1843, leaving issue ; 4. Louis-Henry, bar- 
rister-at-law, drowned at Barn Elms in 
December last (see our last volume, p. 
106;) 5. Charles-William, who died an 
infant ; and 6. Charles-Frederick-Alex- 
ander, Commander R.N. now commanding 
H.M. steam sloop Sphynx. By the second 
marriage Sir Lancelot had issue six sons 
and five daughters: 7. Alfred, who died 
an infant ; 8. Alfred-Hudson ; 9. the Rev. 
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Arthur-Thomas-Whitmore, in holy orders; 
10. the Rev. Julius, also in holy orders ; 
11. Lawrence, an officer in H.M. 98th 
regiment of Foot; 12. Frances-Georgiana, 
(who died in 1843, aged nineteen); 13. 
George-Augustus-Frederick, married on 
the 16th July last to Frederica, widow of 
Phipps John Hornby, esq. late of the 
Engineers; 14. Anne-Elizabeth-Isabella, 
married to the Rev. Charles Leopold 
Stanley Clarke, of Elm Bank, Lether- 
head; 15. Frances; 16. Adelaide, married 
to Richard Blaney Wade, esq. of Barnes, 
co. Surrey ; and 17. Sarah. 

The will of Sir Lancelot Shadwell was 
made on the 31st July last, and is con- 
tained in a few words. With the exception 
of a legacy of 7,000/. to his son Charles 
F. A. Shadwell, he has left the whole of 
his property to Lady Shadwell, who is 
appointed sole executrix, and guardian of 
his youngest unmarried daughter. The 
amount of property passing probate under 
the will is 60,0002. The Vice-Chancellor 
had previously settled upon his children 
the fortune bequeathed to him by Mrs. 
Lawrence of Studley. 

Sin WILLIAM Pi_KincTon, Bart. 

Oct. 8. At Chevet Park, near Wake- 
field, in his 75th year, Sir William Pil- 
kington, the eighth Bart. of that place 
(1635). 

He was the second son of Sir Michael 
Pilkington, the 6th Baronet, by Isabella, 
daughter of the Rev. Mr. Rawstorne, of 
Babworth, co. York. He succeeded to 
the title and the family estates on the 8th 
July, 1811, on the death of his brother 
Sir Thomas Pilkington. He was formerly 
sheriff for Monmouthshire, but he declined 
that honour for Yorkshire. Sir William 
Pilkington was possessed of great literary 
attainments, having a thorough knowledge 
of ancient as well as modern languages, 
and studiously reading the classics to 
nearly the end of his life. He was also an 
excellent biblical scholar, delighting in 
the study of Hebrew. His taste in paint- 
ing was accurate and refined, and he prac- 
tised this art with success. He has left a 
memorial of his taste and skill in architec- 
tural design in the elegant mansion just 
completed, under his superintendence, on 
the family property in Staffordshire. One 
of his latest acts of benevolence was the 
erection, at his own cost, of the schools 
at New-Miller-Dam, for the poorer classes 
of that neighbourhood ; and, although of 
a most benignant and charitable disposi- 
tion, he was ever unwilling that any dis- 
play should be made of his benevolence 
and liberality. Although partial to retire- 
ment, and devoted to the study of his fa- 
vourite authors, Sir William was a most 
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affable and entertaining companion. As a 
landlord he was deservedly beloved, and as 
a master kind-hearted and considerate. 

He married, in 1825, Mary, daughter 
of Thomas Swinnerton, esq. of Butterton 
and Wonastow, and has left issue three 
sons and four daughters. The eldest son, 
now Sir Thomas Edward Pilkington, at- 
tained his majority on the 19th of March 
last. The second son is William Melborne 
Swinnerton, and third is Lionel Pilking- 
ton, now about fifteen years of age. The 
daughters are Mary, Sophia, Portia, and 
Elizabeth. 


Sir Cuarzes Brots, Bart. 

Aug. 21. Aged 84, Sir Charles Blois, 
the fifth Bart. of Cockfield Hall, Suffolk 
(1686), a Deputy Lieutenant of Suffolk. 

He was the elder son of Sir John Blois, 
the fourth Baronet, and the only son by his 
first wife, Sarah, youngest daughter of 
George Thornhill, esq. of Diddington, co. 
Huntingdon, and sister to Thomas Thorn- 
hill, esq. of Finchley, co. York. 

In early life he held a commission as 
Sub-Lieutenant in the Horse Grenadier 
Guards, dated the 14th July, 1790, from 
which he retired on full pay, He suc- 
ceeded his father, Jan. 17, 1810, and was 
High Sheriff of Suffolk in 18—. 

Sir Charles Blois married, on the 30th 
Dec. 1789, Clara, youngest dau. and coheir 
of Jocelyn Price, esq. of Camblesforth Hall, 
Yorkshire, and by that lady, who died on 
the 22nd Feb. 1847, he had issue five sons 
and three daughters. The former were: 
1. Sir Charles, who has succeeded to the 
title ; 2. John, Capt. R.N. who married, 
in 1827, Eliza-Knox, second daughter of 
the Rev. John Barrett, Rector of Inniskeel, 
co. Donegal ; 3. William, Lieut.-Colonel 
of the 52nd Foot; 4. Henry-Jocelyn, 
who died in 1817; and 5. Thomas. The 
daughters were : 1. Frances-Mary, married 
Dec. 14, 1815, to the Rev. Eardley Norton, 
Vicar of Arnecliff, co. York; 2. Clara, 
married on the same day to William 
Palmer, esq. of Ladbroke, co. Warwick, 
who has since taken the name of Morewood, 
having succeeded to the estates of that 
family in Derbyshire; and 3. Lucy-Anne, 
married in 1817 to Joshua the late Lord 
Huntingfield, and is mother of the present 
Lord. , 

The present Baronet is Lieut.-Colonel 
of the East Suffolk Militia. 


Sir W. L. G. Tuomas, Barr. 
Aug. 24. At Weymouth, Sir William 
Lewis George Thomas, the fourth Baro- 

net, of Yapton Place, Sussex (1766). 
He was the only son of Sir George 
Thomas the third Baronet by his first 
wife Mademoiselle Sales, of Preguy la 
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Tour. He succeeded his father May 6, 
1815. 

He married, in 1815, Elizabeth-Lucre- 
tia, daughter of Richard Welch, esq. and by 
that lady, who died on the 21st Jan. 1848, 
he had issue, three sons and three daugh- 
ters: 1. Sophia, who died unmarried 1848; 
2. George, who died at Trincomalee in 
1820, a midshipman in H.M.S. Leander; 
3. Eliza; 4. Helen, married in 1830 to 
James Brymer, esq.; 5. Sir William Sid- 
ney, who has succeeded to the title; and 
6. Montagu (so named after his grand- 
father’s second wife, Sophia, daughter of 
Admiral John Montagu), a Commander 
R.N, (1844), who married in 1845, Isa- 
bella, youngest daughter of the late Rev. 
John Bowle, Vicar of Idmiston, Wilts. 

The present Baronet is also a Com- 
mander R.N. (1842), and married in 
1843 Thomasine, only daughter of the late 
Capt. Henry Haynes, R.N. 


Sir Peter Pots, Barr. 

Aug. 30. In Welbeck street, aged 79, 
Sir Peter Pole, the second Bart. of Wol- 
verton, Hants (1791). 

Sir Peter was ‘the eldest son of Sir 
Charles Pole, the first Baronet, (who as- 
sumed the name of Pole in 1787, in lieu 
of his paternal nume of Van Notten,) by 
Millicent, eldest daughter (by the second 
wife) of Charles Pole, esq. of Holcroft, co. 
Lancaster. He succeeded to the title on 
the death of his father, June 18, 1813. 

He was a partner in the banking-house 
of Pole, Thornton, and Co. which firm 
was dissolved in the year 1826. 

He married Dec. 24, 1798, Anna- 
Guelhelmina, eldest daughter of Richard 
Buller, esq. and by that lady, who died in 
1835, he had issue four sons and five 
daughters: 1. Anna, who died unmarried 
in 1822; 2. Sir Peter, who has succeeded 
to the title; 3. the Rev. Richard Pole; 
4. Samuel, a Captain on half-pay unats 
tached; 5. Amelia; 6. Edward, a Cap- 
tain in the 12th Lancers; 7. Matilda; 8. 
Wilhelmina, married in 1832 to Thomas 
Eaton Swettenham, esq.; and 9. the Right 
Hon. Maria Countess of Winterton, mar- 
ried in 1832 to Edward Earl of Winterton. 

The present Baronet was born in 1801, 
and married in 1825 Lady Louisa Pery, 
aunt to the present Earl of Limerick ; and 
has issue. 


Apo. R. D. OLtver. 

Sept. 1. At his residence, Barnhill, 
Dalkey, near Dublin, aged 83, Robert 
Dudley Oliver, esq. Admiral of the Red. 

This officer entered the navy May 13, 
1779, on board the Prince George 98, 
bearing the flag of Rear-Adm. Digby; 
and in the following December sailed with 
Sir George Rodney for the relief of Gib- 
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raltar. During the passage he assisted at 
the capture of a 64 gun-ship (afterwards 
named the Prince William, in honour of 
his late Majesty, who was on board the 
Prince George), six armed vessels belong- 
ing to the Royal Caraccas Company, and 
14 sail of transports from St. Sebastian, 
&c.; and also at the defeat of the arma- 
ment under Don Juan de Langara, Jan. 
16, 1780. Gibraltar having been placed 
in a state of perfect security, he was, while 
returning to England, present, Feb. 23, 
1780, at the capture of the Prothée, a 
French 64-gun ship, and three vessels, 
forming part of a convoy bound to the 
Manritius, laden with naval and military 
stores. Towards the close of 1782, having 
participated in the relief of St. Kitts, and 
in Rodney’s celebrated action of the 12th 
of April, Mr. Oliver successively joined 
the Vixen galley, the Albacore sloop, both 
on the North American station, where, 
from June 1783 until July 1785, he 
acted as Lieutenant in the Ariadne. He 
then came home as a supernumerary of the 
Hermione ; and in 1789 he again received 
an order to act as Lieutenant in the Race- 
horse sloop, in the North Sea. Having 


been officially promoted by a commission, 
bearing date Sept. 21, 1790, he was suc- 
cessively appointed senior Lieutenant of 
the Aquilon 32, and Squirrel, employed 


on the Channel and Irish stations; in 
1793 of the Active frigate, and in 1794 of 
the Artois, of 44 guns and 281 men, both 
commanded by Captain Edmund Nagle. 
For his conduct in the latter ship at the 
capture of Révolutionnaire of 44 guns, 
after an action of 40 minutes, Mr. Oliver 
was made Commander, Oct. 21, 1794 (the 
date of the occurrence). He was ap- 
pointed, Nov. 3 following, to the Hazard 
sloop ; and after a service of seventeen 
months in that vessel on the coast of Ire- 
land, he was posted April 30, 1796, into 
the Nonsuch, lying in the river Humber. 
On the 2nd Feb. 1798, he was appointed 
to the Nemesis 28, in. which he escorted 
convoy to Quebec. In March 1799, he 
was removed to the Mermaid 32, and 
made a voyage to the Mediterranean, 
where he effected the capture of three cor- 
vettes, and upwards of 70 sail of vessels, 
and returned with Lord Hutchinson, the 
conqueror of Egypt, to England. In 
March 1803, he received the command of 
the Melpomene 38, and was in 1804-5 
engaged in blockading the French coast, 
on two occasions conducting the bom- 
bardment of Havre de Grace. In Oct. 
1805, he was appointed to the Mars 74, 
in which, on the 28th July, 1806, he 
made prize, off the coast of France, after 
a chase of more than 150 miles, and in 
presence of three other heavy French 
frigates, of Le Rhin, of 44 guns. He re- 


tained command of the Mars for about 
twelve months. In May, 1810, he was 
nominated to the Valiant 74, in which he 
cruised in the North sea, Channel, and 
West Indies ; assisted at the capture, June 
17, 1813, of the Porcupine letter of 
marque, of 20 guns and 72 men ; and was 
a considerable time employed at the block- 
ade of New York, New London, and other 
places on the American coast. He re- 
signed the command in July 1814. He 
became a Rear-Admiral Aug. 12, 1819; 
a Vice-Admiral July 22, 1830; and a full 
Admiral Nov. 23, 1841. 

He married, June 19, 1805, Mary, dau. 
of the late Sir Charles Saxton, Bart. com- 
missioner of the Royal dockyard at Ports- 
mouth, by whom he had issue five sons and 
one dau. One of the sons, Richard-Ald- 
worth, is a Commander R.N.—0O!' Byrne's 
Royal Naval Biography. 

Admiral Oliver had been for many years 
a resident of Dublin, and was an active 
member of the Bible and other religious 
societies established in that city. 


Ligvut.-Gen. Sin J. 8S. Barns, K.C.B. 

Oct. 6. In London, Lieut.:-General Sir 
James Stevenson Barns, K.C.B., K.T.S., 
and K.C., Colonel of the 20th regiment of 
Foot. 

This aged and distinguished officer ob- 
tained a commission in the army in-1792, 
asan Ensigninthe Royals, with which regi- 
ment he served at Toulon, undér General 
O’ Hara, until its evacuation, and was pre- 
sent at the defence of Fort Musgrave, and 
also at the sortie from Toulon, in Nov. 
1793. The following year Lieut. Barns 
served the whole of the campaign in 
Corsica, including the storming of Con- 
vention Redout, capture of San Fiorenzo, 
Bastia, and the siege and surrender of 
Calvi. Having in 1796 obtained his com- 
pany, he proceeded in 1799 to Holland, 
where he served in the actions of the 10th 
Sept. and 6th Oct. in the latter of which 
he was wounded. In 1800 he accompa- 
nied the expedition to Ferrol; and the 
next year he served in Egypt the whole of 
the campaign until the surrender of Alex- 
andria. In 1809 he joined the expedition 
to Walcheren. From 1810 until the con- 
clusion of the war he served in the Penin- 
sula, and commanded the third battalion 
of the Royals at Busaco, Salamanca 
(where he was severely wounded), St. 
Sebastian, and the Nive, for which ser- 
vices he received the gold cross. He re- 
ceived a medal with three clasps for 
Fuentes d’Onor, Badajoz, and Nivelle. 
He was also nominated a Knight of the 
Portuguese order of the Tower and Sword, 
and in 1831 a K.C.B., and a Knight of 
the Crescent for his services in Egypt. 
He attained the rank of Lieut,-General in 
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1837. In 1833 he was appointed Colonel- 
Commandant of the 2nd battalion of Rifle 
Brigade, and in 1842 was removed to the 
coloneley of the 20th regiment. 


Masor-Gen. Sin James SUTHERLAND. 

May 15. In Cumberland-street, aged 
66, Major-General Sir James Sutherland, 
K.L.S. of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Bombay establishment. 

He was a cadet of the year 1796, and 
was appointed Colonel of the 2d Bombay 
Native Infantry June 5, 1829. He was 
gazetted to the local rank of Major-General 
in her Majesty’s armies in the East Indies 
June 28, 1838. 

Sir James Sutherland was in apparent 
health on the day of his death, when he 
had invited a party to dinner, and, whilst 
giving instructions to his butler with re- 
spect to wine, in his drawing-room, he 
suddenly grasped his wife’s shoulder, who 
was standing near him, and expired. 


ComManver C. M. Wuire, RN. 

At East Retford, aged 78, Commander 
Charles Mason ‘White, R.N. 

Mr. White was the only son of Charles 
White; esy. of Portsea, where he was 
born, on the 9th Feb. 1772, in what was 
then designated Union-street, Portsmouth- 
common. His father was in the employ 


of the government, under whose auspices 
as an architect he remained for several 


years.’ The. houses on Portsea-common 
were originally erected with the under- 
standing that they should be pulled down 
in case of an invasion; yet they rapidly 
accumulated, especially during the war 
with the American colonies, so that there 
are now numerous streets, crescents, 
squares, terraces, and public and private 
buildings, several of which were planned 
and set out by Mr. White, and the im- 
mense Lion Gate, which still remains there, 
are proofs of his skill in architectural de- 
sign, and of his good taste in artistic 
decoration. 

Mr. White, the son, received what was 
then deemed a liberal education, and hav- 
ing been partially brought up under the 
superintendence of his father, evinced an 
early predilection for the sea. He entered 
the Hon. East India Company’s service in 
1792, and forthwith proceeded to China; 
but in 1795 was admitted into the Royal 
Navy as Midshipman, and was made Master 
on the 21st April, 1796. During the same 
year his ship, ‘‘The Lion,’’ one of the 
vessels which had been employed on Lord 
Macartney’s embassy to China, was or- 
dered for England, and whilst on her pas- 
Sage encountered a terrific storm off the 
Cape of Good Hope, when the subject of 
this memoir, with several others on board, 
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were struck senseless with lightuing, and 
barely escaped death. t 

Having passed a short time in England, 
he was appointed master of the Diligence, 
and was soon afterwards ordered to the 
West Indies, where he remained during the 
years 1796, 1797, and 1798, and was at the 
capture of various privateers. The first 
action in which he was engaged was under 
Capt. Robert Mering, in 1797, when his 
ship fell in with a privateer and six 
merchant vessels (in open day between two 
batteries, French and Spanish respectively), 
which had been cut out in Mona passage, 
Aguada Bay, Porto Rico. In 1798 the 
Spanish ship Natividad (an armed mer- 
chant vessel belonging to the king of 
Spain), was captured off Cuba, after a bril- 
liant engagement, which Capt. White ever 
regarded as the brightest passage in his life, 
and of which he possessed a splendid oil 
painting by Huggins. In 1799 he was 
Master of the Adventure in the expedition 
to the Helder. In the following year. he 
was attached to a flying squadron, with 
a military force, menacing the enemy’s 
coasts; and was of the Monmouth jin the 
expedition to Egypt, and consequent ope- 
rations, in 1801. In 1805, as Master of 
the Amphion, he joined in Nelson’s pur- 
suit of Villeneuve, and was smartly. en- 
gaged in Rosas Bay, with a flotilla’ of 27 
gun-boats. Inthe following year he was 
Master of the Phoebe, off Boulogne. 
1807 and 1808, he was Master of the Ex- 
cellent at the defence of Rosas, and of 
the Adriatic in 1809. With this his active 
career appears to have ceased. 

In 1810 Mr. White married at Lan- 
chester church, in the county of Durham, 
his cousin Eleanor (who survives him), 
daughter of Thomas White, esq. of Wood- 
lands, in the same county, and formerly 
of West Retford House, Notts. Soon 
afterwards he had charge of gun-boats in 
the river Medway, and subsequently he 
was appointed Master-Attendant in the 
dockyard at Chatham, and ultimately in 
that of Sheerness, where he remained until 
1826, when he retired on superannuation 
to East Retford, and in 1846 was pro- 
moted by brevet to the rank of retired 
Commander. His name stood at the head 
of the list of Masters on retired pay, in 
the receipt of £228 2s. 6d. per annum, 
and he had also a retired allowance on the 
civil service as a retired master in the 
Dockyard at Chatham. 

Since Captain White settled at Ret- 
ford he lived a very retired life. His time, 
when his health permitted him, was gene- 
rally spent in writing, and it is understood 
that he has left behind him several valuable 
MSS. connected with his life, and the ser- 
vice to which he had the honour to belong. 
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Tuomas THISTLETHWAYTE, Esa. 

Sept. 14, (being the 71st anniversary of 
his birth,) at Southwick Park, Hampshire, 
Thomas Thistlethwayte, esq. a deputy 
lieutenant and magistrate of that county, 
hereditary constable of Portchester Castle, 
and warden of the Forest of Bere. 

He was the second but eldest surviving 
son of Robert Thistlethwayte, esq. of 
Norman Court, Hampshire, M.P. for that 
county from 1780 to 1790, by Selina, 
daughter and coheir of Sir Thomas Fre- 
derick, Bart.—that lady being his cousin, 
as their mothers were Anne and Selina, 
two of the daughters of Peter Bathurst, 
esq. of Clarendon Park, by Lady Selina 
Shirley, daughter of Robert first Earl 
Ferrers. 

Mr. Thistlethwayte was in early life a 
Captain in the Hampshire militia. He 
afterwards raised a company of volunteers 
in Southwick; and he commanded the 
Portsdown corps of yeomanry cavalry, but 
left the command on being unable to 
enforce so rigid a discipline as he wished. 
He succeeded to the estates of the family 
on the death of his father in 1800. In 
1806 he served the office of High Sheriff 
of Hampshire; and in November of the 
same year he stood a contested election 
for the county, which lasted for six days. 
His name was placed at the head of the 
poll, which terminated as follows :— 


Thomas Thistlethwayte, esq. . 2373 
Hon. William Herbert . . 2318 
William Chute, esq. . . . . 1971 
Sir H. P. St. John Mildmay . 1880 


The mansion of Norman Court, which 
his great-grandfather had acquired by 
marriage with the heiress of Whithed, was 
sacrificed to defray the expenses of this 
arduous struggle ; and Mr. Thistlethwayte 
did not again contest the seat at the 
general election of the following year; on 
which occasion Mr. Herbert was also 
defeated, and Sir Henry Mildmay and Mr. 
Chute were returned. 

.Mr. Thistlethwayte was twice married : 
first, on the 2d April, 1803, to Mary-Anne, 
second daughter of John Guitton, esq. of 
Wickham, Hants ; she died in 1823; and 
secondly, Jan. 16, 1827, to Tryphena, 
daughter of the Right Rev. Henry Ba- 
thurst, Lord Bishop of Norwich. By the 
former lady he had issue two sons, Thomas, 
born 1811, and Alexander, born 1814, 
died in 1841 ; and eight daughters, namely, 
—1l. Selina, married in 1827 to William 
Garnier, esq. of Rookesbury, Hants, 
eldest son of the Rev. William Garnier, 
and nephew to the Earl of Guildford; 2. 
Elizabeth, married to Colonel Custance, 
Commandant at Parkhurst barracks; 3. 
Mary-Anne, married to the Rev. Stephen 


Butler, and died in 1837; 4. Catharine, 
married to Sir Francis Collier, R.N.; 
5. Louisa, married in 1831 to Edward W. 
Trafford, esq. of Wroxham Hall, Norfolk; 
6. Matilda, married in 1838, to George 
Orred, esq. of Tranmere, Cheshire; 7. 
Caroline, married to John P. Bruce Chi- 
chester, esq. sometime M.P. for Barn- 
staple; and 8. Laura, married in 1847 to 
Major Charles Dunsanne, of the 42d Royal 
Highlanders. By his second wife Mr. 
Thistlethwayte had further issue two sons, 
Augustus-Frederick, born in 1830; and 
Arthur-Henry, born in 1832; and one 
daughter, named Grace. The first of these 
was a godson of his late R.H. the Duke 
of Sussex, who was a frequent guest at 
Southwick Park. 

The present Mr. Thistlethwayte, the 
eldest son and heir of the deceased, has 
married, during the present year, a 
daughter of the late Lieut.-General the 
Hon. Sir Hercules Pakenham, K.C.B. 
Lieut.-Governor of Portsmouth, and niece 
to the late Duchess of Wellington. 





JosePpH Baixey, Esa. M.P. 

Aug. 31. In Belgrave-square, aged 38, 
Joseph Bailey, jun. esq. of Pen Myarth, 
Brecknockshire, and Easton Court, Here- 
fordshire, M.P. for that county, a deputy- 
lieutenant of Brecon, and chairman of the 
Birkenhead, Lancashire, and Cheshire 
Junction Railway. 

He was the eldest son of Joseph Bailey, 
of Glanusk Park, esq. M.P. for the county 
of Brecon, by Maria, fourth daughter of 
Joseph Latham, esq. 

He commenced his career in public life 
by contesting the boroughs of Monmouth, 
&c. at the general election in 1835. He 
was unsuccessful on that occasion, the 
former member, the present Sir Benjamin 
Hall, defeating him by four votes only 
(428 to 424); and he was defeated also 
at the subsequent general election in 1837, 
when Mr. Blewitt polled 440 votes, and 
Mr. Bailey 386. In Dec. 1837 he was 
chosen for Sudbury, in the room of. Sir 
James John Hamilton, Bart., who ac- 
cepted the Chiltern Hundreds; and in 
1841 he was first returned for the county 
of Hereford. 

Mr. Bailey entered Parliament as a 
stanch Conservative, and was amongst 
those who in 1846 continued true to agri- 
cultural protection. He seldom spoke in 
the house, but he has been one of the 
most consistent opponents of free-trade, 
and in all great political struggles inva- 
riably recorded his vote against the pre- 
sent Government. 

He married, June 22, 1839, Elizabeth- 
Mary, only child of William Congreve 
Russell, esq. and has left issue, 
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The general regret entertained in the 
loss of Mr. Bailey, has suggested the 
erection of some public testimony to his 
memory; and it has been announced that 
the result of the subscription will be 
probably a memorial window in the cathe- 
dral of Hereford. 





R. E. Hearucore, Ese. 

May 29. At Geneva, aged 69, Richard 
Edensor Heathcote, esq. of Longton Hall 
and Apedale Hall, Staffordshire. 

At the general election of 1826 he was 
proposed as a candidate for the city of 
Coventry, the former members, Messrs. 
Moore and Ellice, having offended a large 
proportion of their constituents by sup- 
porting the claims of the Roman Catho- 
lics. After a very turbulent contest Mr. 
Heathcote and Mr. Fyler were returned 
at the head of the poll, which terminated 
as follows :— 


R. E. Heathcote, esq. 1535 
T. B. Fyler, esq. . 1522 
Edward Ellice, esq. . 1242 
Peter Moore, esq. 1182 


In Nov. following a petition was pre- 
sented to Parliament against the return of 
Messrs. Heathcote and Fyler, but without 
success. 

In March, 1829, a petition was pre- 
sented to the House of Commons, signed 
by 3,915 persons of Coventry against 
making concessions to the Roman Catho- 
lics. Mr. Fyler opposed the concessions, 
but Mr. Heathcote voted for them. In 
1830, upwards of 1,600 persons forwarded 
a memorial to Mr. Heathcote, requesting 
him to resign his seat, in consequence of 
his neglect of his parliamentary duties 
during the time of general distress. The 
following was Mr. Heathcote’s reply : 


‘* Longton Hall, April 4, 1830. 

‘¢ Sir, —I have no intention of relin- 
quishing my seat for Coventry previously 
to a dissolution of Parliament, nor any 
desire to occupy it one day afterwards. 
In the mean time I shall take leave to 
exercise my own discretion as to the pe- 
riod when my attendance in the House 
may be most likely to promote the inte- 
rest of my constituents and the public. 

“T am, Sir, 
“Your obedient and humble servant; 
‘R, E. HeEaATHCOTE. 
“To Mr. R. Harvey, Minster, Coventry.” 


Mr. Heathcote subsequently explained 
to the freemen that private circumstances 
had prevented him from attending the 
House so frequently as he wished to have 
done, and they had a right to expect. At 
the following election in June Mr. Heath- 
cote did not again offer himself. 





R. BE. Heathcote, Esq.—G. R. Robinson, Esq. 
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G. R. Rosinson, Ese. M.P. 

Aug. 24. At Tunbridge-wells, aged 
69, George Richard Robinson, esq. M.P. 
for Poole, and late Chairman of Lloyd’s. 

Mr. Robinson was a native of Ware- 
ham, or its immediate neighbourhood, 
where his father was for some time in 
practice as a surgeon, but from whence he 
afterwards removed to Poole. From a con- 
nection by marriage with the family of the 
Garlands, the son at an early age obtained 
a situation in the employ of Benjamin 
Lester, esq. who at that period was en- 
gaged in the Newfoundland trade, and for 
the promotion of which he had establish- 
ments both in Poole and on that island, 
It was in the latter branch that Mr, 
Robinson was engaged, and thus the 
earliest part of his commercial life was 
spent in the practical pursuit of the 
business from which his future prosperity 
was mainly derived. After remaining 
some years in Newfoundland, Mr. Robin- 
son returned to England, and occupied a 
seat in the office of Mr. Joseph Garland, 
merchant of London. On the death of 
Mr. Gaden, of St. John’s, partner in the 
house of Hart, Epps, and Gaden, the 
managing partnership of the Newfound- 
land branch of this firm was offered to 
Mr. Robinson, who now found himself for 
the first time fairly embarked in business 
on his own account. In this connection 
he passed some years; but on again re- 
visiting his native country he transferred 
his duties to Mr. T. Brooking, and was 
himself admitted partner in the house of 
Hart and Garland (thus changed to Hart, 
Garland, and Robinson), of Walbrook, 
London, the business of which was subse- 
quently merged in the firm of “ Robinson, 
Garland, and Brooking,’’ at the head of 
which establishment he continued to the 
time of his decease. 

In 1826 he first entered Parliament as 
member for Worcester, which city he con- 
tinued to represent till 1837. On the retire- 
ment of Mr. Alderman Thompson in 1834 
he succeeded that gentleman as chairman 
of Lloyd’s. In 1841 he unsuccessfully 
contested the Tower Hamlets, and in 1847 
he was elected for Poole. His polities 
were Liberal. ‘‘I rejoice to say that I 
voted for Catholic Emancipation, the re- 
peal of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
for the Reform Bill, and the emancipation 
of the Negro slaves.’’ He chiefly dis- 
tinguished himself in Parliament by his 
motions for a commutation of taxes and 
the substitution of a property tax in their 
place. He was a director of the British 
American Land Company and of the Na- 
tional Bank of England. 

In accordance with his expressed desire, 
his remains were removed to Poole for in- 
terment. 
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Epwarp Carter, Esa. 

Aug. 12: At Portsmouth, in his 66th 
year, Edward Carter, esq. Alderman and 
Magistrate of that borough. 

In recording the death of this popular 
and very charitable gentleman, we are 
tempted to give a somewhat detailed ac- 
count of his family. The name of Carter 
appears recorded in the history of Ports- 
mouth for exactly two centuries. In the 
reign of Charles II. Peter Carter held one 
of the most respectable parochial offices 
heretofore performed by the mayor. At 
the period of the death of Queen Anne, 
John Carter was imprisoned by Col. Gib- 
son, the Lieutenant-Governor, for pre- 
suming to promulgate the news of the 
death of that sovereign, and the con- 
sequent accession of the Hanoverian 
dynasty, before it was officially published. 
In 1725-6, John Carter, a wealthy builder, 
contributed the timber necessary to erect 
an asylum for the poor on the lands and 
garden of a tavern called ‘‘ The Maiden’s 
Bower,’’ in Warblington-street. In. 1747 
John-Carter, his son, had advanced to the 
dignity of an alderman of the corporation, 
and was elected mayor in 1750; he dis- 
puted the power of the Lords of the Ad. 
miralty to nominate the parliamentary 
members, which they had done for years. 
This. proceeding gave rise to sundry 
pamphlets and caricatures, printed by the 
Government, in which the corporation 
were held up to ridicule. 

Mr. John Carter gradually acquired the 
supreme authority in the body corporate, 
consisting of himself, Aldermen Missing, 
Rickman, White, Chandler, Stannyford, 
Leeke, Linzee, apothecary to the garrison, 
and Mounsher, the postmaster. John 
Carter was mayor in the years 1747, 1754, 
1759, 1762, 1765, 1767, and during these 
years defended causes brought into the 
courts to take away the power of the cor- 
poration, and quo-warrantos, which drained 
the corporate coffers, and went nigh to 
destroy the corporate character of the 
borough entirely. John Carter married 
one of the daughters of William Pike, esq. 
of Portsmouth, T. Bonham, esq. of Peters- 
field, marrying the second; and thus the 
large estate of Mr. Pike, who was a man 
of most penurious habits, became vested 
in the Carter family. He died at a very 
advanced age, at Wymering, leaving four 
sons—three by his first marriage, viz. 
John, William, and Edward ; and one by 
his second marriage, James. 

John Carter, junior, as he is denomi- 
nated in the Jist of mayors, was the eldest 
son of the above gentleman. He was 


elected a burgess of the corporation when 

only five years and ten months old, a situa- 

tion from which he was ousted by an in- 
12 
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formation tried in 1774 before Chief 
Justice Ashurst; and for nine years. after 
the borough was again the scene of civil 
discord, owing to the Carter family re- 
fusing to accept the nomination of the 
Admiralty nominee, Peter Taylor, esq; 
and inviting J. Iremonger, esq. to oppose 
the Government interest. During these 
tumults, judgments of ouster were ob- 
tained against the patriotic party, the 
mayor, several aldermen, and sixty bur- 
gesses, by the Government, and twenty- 
nine of the ministerial party were also 
ousted by their opponents; thus was the 
borough left without mayor, recorder, 
and only four aldermen, Messrs. Linzee 
and Varlo, ministerialists,, and Messrs. 
Carter and White, patriotics, and no legal 
election was made for nine years, the 
burgesses choosing a mayor from, their 
own class, who was always ousted by in- 
formation, the election being illegal: . At 
length, by the death of Messrs, ..Linzee 
and Varlo, the power fell to the patriotic 
party. The vacancies were filled up legally, 
aad the Carter family became the patrons. 
In 1780 John Carter brought forward.the 
Hon. H. Monckton against Sir H. Feather- 
stonhaugh, and the result was--Monckton, 
34; Sir W. Gordon, 20; Sir H.|Feather- 
stonhaugh, 11; by this. their. patronage 
was consolidated. .John Carter, married 
Miss Cuthbert, a sister) of. the, Rev.'G. 
Cuthbert, and was subsequently knighted 
by George the Third, and played me trifling 
part in the political history of Portsmouth 
for many years, being well known as Sir 
Jobn Carter, Knight. A finished memoir 
of this “‘ Fine Old English Gentleman.’ is 
given in Hone’s Every-Day Book, in con- 
nexion with the mutiny at Spithead, and 
his portrait is in the Beneficial Society’s 
Hall at Portsea. Sir John Carter was 
mayor in the years 1769, 1772, 1782, 
1786, 1789, 1793, 1796, 1800, and 1804. 
Sir John was also a magistrate for the 
county of Hants, for which he served the 
office of sheriff in 1784. He died on the 
18th of May, 1808, universally regretted. 
He was offered a baronetage in 1806 by 
Mr. Fox, which he declined. Sir John 
bequeathed his political influence to his 
son, John Bonham Carter, alderman, and 
for many years Member for this his native 
place ; his son, John Bonham Carter, esq. 
is the present Member for Winchester. 
William Carter, brother to Sir John, 
whose portrait in his robes, from the easel 
of the Rev. George Cuthbert, is in the 
Council Chamber, was mayor in 1773, 
1784, 1787, and 1790, and dying left 
two sons—John Adam Carter, who was 
mayor in 1806, and died of a fit of 
epilepsy when quite a young man; and 
Thomas Wren Carter, a Captain in H.M, 
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Navy, who is a burgess of the corporation 
and one of the freemen under the Mu- 
nicipal Act. James Carter, half-brother 
to Sir John, and an officer in H.M. Cus- 
toms, was mayor in 1812, 1817, 1821, 
1824, and 1831; his son James was also an 
alderman of the borough, and is now a 
puisne judge in Nova Scotia. Edward 
Carter, esq. brother of Sir John, left 
Portsmouth, and settled near Horsham, 
in Sussex, where he had a fine estate, and 
became Major in the Sussex militia ; he 
was the father of the gentleman now de- 


The late Mr. Carter was educated for the 
law and entered the Temple, but did not 
remain long enough to take his degree. 
He practised for a short time as a proctor 
in the ecclesiastical courts; but came to 
Portsmouth on the death of Alderman 
Adam Carter to superintend the mercan- 
tile affairs of the family. He became an 
alderman, and assumed the mayoralty on 
Monday, Sept. 30, 1811, on which occa- 
sion Lords Erskine and Keith honoured 
his inauguration dinner by their presence. 
He was subsequently in the commission of 
the peace, an office he filled with unble- 
mished honour and integrity, as was fully 
admitted by his most violent political op- 
ponents during the municipal inquiry by 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners in 1833— 
‘« The administration of justice in the bo- 
rough is as pure as it is possible to be,”’ 
was the universal reply to the question of 
the Commissioners on this subject. Mr. 
Carter filled the office of mayor in 1811, 
1816, 1820, 1823, 1828, and again in 1836, 
being unanimously elected by the new mu- 
nicipal body to the office, speaking thus the 
wish of the whole of the inhabitants by 
their freely elected representatives. Since 
1836, although from time to time re- 
elected an alderman, Mr. Carter declined 
to take any active part in municipal mat- 
ters. His last appearance in public was 
on the occasion of her present Majesty 
opening the New Steam Basin in the 
Dockyard. A portrait of Mr. Carter is in 
the presentation drawing in the Council 
Chamber. 

Although not possessed of brilliant 
talents or commanding oratory, his sound 
judgment, moral worth, probity, and un- 
assuming demeanour, gained for him a 
prevailing influence, in the exercise of 
which his sole aim was invariably the 
welfare and interests of the borough at 
large. He took a very active share in all 
public business, whether municipal, magis- 
terial, or parliamentary ; and his influence 
in the borough was paramount before the 
passing of the Parliamentary and Municipal 
Reform Acts... Having served the office of 
mayor five times during, the old regime, 

Gent. Maa, Vou, XXXIV. 
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such was the universal respect felt towards 
him for the integrity and excellence of his 
character, that on the passing of the Mu- 
nicipal Reform Bill, when the whole power 
of the ancient corporation was placed in 
the hands of an entirely new constituency, 
he was, by the representatives of the people 
in the council, chosen, by acclamation, the 
first mayor of the new municipality. _ In 
early life he took an active part in public 
questions, unflinchingly maintaining his 
ground as an honest, sincere Whig. On 
the great questions of Catholic Emanci- 
pation, Extinction of Slavery, the Repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts, and 
Jewish Disabilities, he never allowed a 
mistake to arise as to his opinions; he 
was ever supporting Reform, alike in its 
cloudy and sunny days. In the grand 
struggle in favour of Parliamentary Re- 
form he was in the field in favour of the 
measure, although conscious, if passed, it 
took from himself and family the influence 
which their position, wealth, and character 
had long giventhem. For many years he 
was the quiet but firm friend of a repeal 
of the Corn Laws, and the principles of 
Free Trade ; a warm friend to education, 
both private and national, his purse was 
always open for its support, and to its 
general diffusion he looked forward as the 
means of carrying on the great cause of 
social improvement. In his character as 
a magistrate he has never been surpassed; 
cool in his decisions, calm in delivering 
his opinions; while firm he was merciful, 
and amidst the turmoil of party strife was 
respected by men of all shades in the 
political and religious world. In his re- 
ligious opinions he was an Unitarian, but 
he was never known to say anything harsh 
towards those of a different belief. When 
health permitted, he was a regular at- 
tendant on the religious services in the 
High-street chapel, and on friendly terms 
with all he met there. 

He married a daughter of Sir John 
Carter, and by that lady, who died a few 
years since, he has left issue four sons and 
two daughters. 

The remains of Mr. Carter were de- 
posited in the ground attached to. the 
Unitarian Chapel in High-street, Ports- 
mouth.— Derived from ‘‘ Edward Carter, 
a Biography; by Henry’ Slight, Physician, 
1850.”’ 





Rev. James Ineram, D.D. 

Sept. 4. At his lodgings, Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, aged 75, the Rev. James 
Ingram, D.D. President of Trinity Col- 
lege, Rector of Garsington, Oxfordshire, 
and F.S.A. 

The names of the ancestors of Dr. In- 
gram for two generations will be found in 
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Sir Richard C. Hoare’s History of Modern 
Wiltshire, Hundred of Heytesbury, p. 232, 
as recorded on a tablet in the church of 
Codford St. Mary in that county. His 
father John Ingram is recorded to have 
been “for 27 years churchwarden,’’ and 
to have died on the 3d July, 1785, aged 
71 years; and Elizabeth his wife died on 
the 20th Dec. 1814, aged 79 years. Dr. 
Ingram was born at East Codford on the 
21st December, 1774. He was placed at 
Warminster school in 1785; entered a com- 
moner of Winchester college in 1790; and 
removed in Feb. 1793 to Trinity college, 
Oxford, where he subsequently became 
Fellow and Tutor, having in the interval 
accepted the post of an Assistant Master 
at Winchester, which he held for four or 
five years from 1799. He graduated B.A. 
Nov. 3, 1796; M.A. May 8, 1800; and 

roceeded B.D. Dec. 1, 1808, and D.D. 

uly 10, 1824. 

1803 he was unanimously elected 
Anglo-Saxon Professor on the foundation 
of Dr. Rawlinson ; and in 1807 he pub- 
lished an ‘‘ Inaugural Lecture on the uti- 
lity of Anglo-Saxon Literature.”’ 4to. 

In 1809 he superintended a new edition 
of Quintitian, De Institutione Oratoria, 
abridged after. the manner of Rollin, with 
notes, for the use of students, 8vo. Inthe 
same year he was nominated one of the first 
three Masters of the Schools, on the new 
statute; and in 1815 he was elected by a 
considerable majority in convocation to be 
Keeper of the Archives of the University. 

In Dec. 1816 he was presented by his 
college to the rectory of Rotherfield Greys 
in Oxfordshire, which he held until the 
year 1824, when, on the death of Dr. 
Thomas Lee, he was elected President of 
his college, to which office is annexed the 
rectory of Garsington. 

After having spent many years in the 
preparation of a new edition of The Saxon 
Chronicle, it was published, with an En- 
glish translation, in 4to. 1823. The only 
previous edition was that by Bishop Gib- 
son, accompanied by a Latin translation, 
in the year 1692. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries on the 4th of March, 1824. 

His Memorials of Oxford, written to 
accompany a series of plates prepared by 
Mr. J. H. Parker, is a well known and 
much esteemed work; for it contains a 

t variety of information which had 
not before been given to the public, set 
forth in a very agreeable manner. It was 
published in parts, forming three 8vo. vols. 

Dr. Ingram was also the author of— 

A Sermon preached at St. Mary’s 
Church, Henley-on-Thames, June 15,1821, 
on occasion of the Archdeacon’s Visitation. 
1821. 8vo, 
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Observations on a Bill in progress 
through Parliament in support of the 
spiritual authority of the Church of Rome. 
1825. 8vo. 

Apologia Academica; or, Remarks on 
an article in the Edinburgh Review. 1831. 
8vo. 

Dr. Ingram was one of the oldest living 
contributors to the pages of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, and he continued one of 
its occasional correspondents during a 
long period. His earliest communica- 
tion of importance that we can trace 
is a version of King Alfred’s account 
of the jirst discovery of a passage to the 
White Sea, which was printed (accom- 
panied by asmall chart engraved on wood) 
in the Magazine for November, 1808, and 
the following Supplement. This was after- 
wards added to his Inaugural Lecture al- 
ready mentioned. 

Tn 1824, part i. p. 591, will be found a 
curious communication from Dr. Ingram 
relative to various memorials of the 
Knollys family remaining at Rotherfield 
Greys. 

In Jan. 1841, and again in July of that 
year, he communicated some account of a 
new grammar-school built by him at Gar- 
sington, on each occasion accompanied with 
aview. To this structure he nominallycon- 
tributed 2007. and 100/. in the name of Mrs. 
Tngram ; but in reality he was a benefactor 
to a much greater extent, having expended 
on that institution, and in the repair of the 
chancel of the church, a very large sum. 
In this chancel he was buried. 

Dr. Ingram always retained his affec- 
tion for his native county, and was a friend 
of its antiquaries, the late Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare, the Rev. William Lisle Bowles, 
with whom he was on terms of great inti- 
macy,and Mr. Britton. He was a contri- 
butor to the account of Wiltshire com- 
piled by Mr. Britton for the Beauties of 
England and Wales; as well as to that 
author’s descriptions of the cathedrals of 
Oxford and Winchester. Mr. Britton 
possesses a MS. Tour which Dr. Ingram 
wrote whilst a master at Winchester, and 
a very large mass of philological and anti- 
quarian memoranda and drawings by him- 
self remain among his papers. 

He was a man of remarkably kind 
and benevolent disposition, very liberal 
to those who required his assistance, 
and fond of society as long as he was ca- 
pable of enjoying the conversation and 
company of his guests, to whom he ever 
gave a most warm and hospitable re- 
ception. He has bequeathed some pic- 


tures to the university galleries at Oxford; 
a considerable collection of coins, chiefly 
found in Oxfordshire, to his friend Mr. 
Duncan, with a view of their being placed 
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ultimately in the Ashmolean Museum; 
and a principal portion of his library to 
his college, to which he also leaves a 
pecuniary legacy, in token of grateful re- 
membrance and affection for that society, 
towards which he entertained the warmest 
attachment to the last. 

The greater portion of his property is 
left to three nieces. The will is dated 
Nov. 2, 1846; and the executors are the 
Rev. Philip Bliss, the Rev. John Seagram, 
and the Rev. John Wilson, now his suc- 
cessor as President of Trinity. 





Rev. Watrer Davies, M.A. 

Dec. 5,1849. At the vicarage house of 
Llanrhaiadr Mochnant, in his 89th year, 
the Rev. Walter Davies, the incumbent of 
the parish, and also of Yspytty Ivan, both 
parishes being in the county of Denbigh, 
and diocese of St. Asaph. 

Mr. Davies was born on the 15th July, 
1761, at a place called Wern, in the pa- 
rish of Lianfechain, in the county of 
Montgomery, and, with reference to his 
native parish, assumed in after life the 
bardic name of Gwallter Mechain. He 
was paternally descended from Davies of 
Nant-yr-erw-hardd, who married the heiress 
of the Kiffins of Trebrys, a branch of the 
Kiffins of Bodvach and Garth. But, al- 
though connected with ancestors of a su- 
perior class, he was born of parents in 
humble circumstances, and it must be ac- 
knowledged to have been greatly to hiscredit 
that he succeeded, by the grace of heaven, 
and his own laudable exertions, in gradu- 
ally raising himself above the unprovided 
condition of his birth and childhood, to a 
position in life approaching to what was 
due to his high talents and acquirements. 

The advantages of education which he 
received in early life were meagre and 
scanty, and he was in a great measure the 
creator of his own eminence in the several 
branches of literature, as a bard, scholar, 
and divine, in which he obtained distinc- 
tion. When a mere child of three or four 
years of age, he took delight in transcrib- 
ing or copying, on a rude piece of slate, 
whatever writing or curious figures might 
chance to arrest his attention. And this, 
with other traits of early genius, and rapid 
advances in acquiring knowledge as he 
proceeded in years, induced his neigh- 
bours and friends to consider him as a 
boy of great promise, and a neighbouring 
gentleman was in the habit of addressing 
him as the young bishop; and at a school 
kept in his native parish, where he at- 
tended, he soon exceeded his master in 
learning, who told him to take to his 
books, as he would make something of 
them. 

When he became advanced in age, the 
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financés of his parents not allowing them 
to keep him any longer at school, he was 
obliged, in order to gain a maintenance, 
to have recourse to mechanical employ- 
ment in the first instance, and subse- 
quently he became a schoolmaster, and 
occasionally inscribed grave-stones. And 
thus he continued until his 29th year, 
taking advantage, however, of every spare 
hour he could obtain to improve his mind 
by reading such books as came in his 
way. 

The Cambrian Society of the Gwynedd- 
igion in London, having, in the year 
1790, offered a premium for the 
Welsh Essay on Liserry, to be read at 
their Eisteddfod or re meeting at 
St. Asaph, a subject to which at that time 
was attached great interest, Mr. Davies 
became a competitor; and, adducing the 
information which his diligence and ex- 
tensive reading had supplied him with, his 
essay was adjudged to be the best of the 
rival compositions. “And in cursorily 
looking over the essay in advanced age, a 
month or two before he died, he said that he 
did not think that he could then do better. 
It may be observed that in the preceding 
year, 1789, he had been likewise the sues 
cessful competitor for the best Welsh Es- 
say on the Life of Man. Both these 
compositions gained him considerable lite- 
rary distinction, and may be said to have 
been his introduction to the world of 
letters. 

His studious character, therefore, and 
literary merit becoming well known, and 
his desire to procure holy orders to enable 
him to proceed in his studies being com- 
municated to his friends and acquaintance, 
they recommended and promoted his going 
to one of the universities to obtain the re- 
quisite qualifications. Accordingly about 
the year 1791 he became a member of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford; and, whilst there 
resident, held office at the Ashmolean 
Museum. This circumstance, with his 
close application to reading and study, 
and his anxious desire to make the most 
of the favourable opportunities which the 
place offered for improving his mind, in- 
duced him to remain at Oxford during all 
the vacations, as well as in term time; so 
that he did not return to his native dis- 
trict until after the number of years which 
the academical course required had termi- 
nated. He obtained the degree of B.A. 
in 1795, and that of M.A. some years 
subsequently in the university of Cam- 
bridge, having become a member of Tri- 
nity college for the purpose. 

Having received holy orders, he became 
curate of Meivod, Montgomeryshire, and 
in 1799 succeeded to the incumbency of 
the perpetual curacy of Yspytty Ivan, in 
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Denbighshire... Subsequently he was col- 
lated to the rectory of Llanwyddelan, co. 
Montgomery, by Bishop Horsley, which 
he resigned in 1807, on being collated to 
the rectory of Manavon by Bishop Clea- 
ver; it was considered on account of the 
assistance he gave in correcting the ortho- 
graphy of the Welsh Bible, published 
about that time for the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. He re- 
signed the benefice of Manavon in 1837, 
on his collation to the vicarage of Llan- 
yhaiadr Mochnant, which he held until 
his decease. With respect to the atten- 
tion paid to his merits by the several 
bishops who gave him preferment, he had 
the satisfaction of contemplating that they 
were voluntarily conferred on him without 
application. 

About the year 1803, he married Mrs. 
Pryce, widow of his friend, Rice Pryce, 
esq. of Rhosbrynbwn, under whose benign 
influence his house soon became the resi- 
dence of domestic bliss and cheerful hos- 
pitality. By this lady, who died some 
years ago, he had a son and daughter, who 
survive him. 

At the time he married he ranked al- 
ready very high amongst the Welsh scho- 
lars and bards, having gained literary and 
poetical prizes at every one of the Eis- 
teddfod meetings lately revived, excepting 
only those held in the years 1793 and 
1794, during which time he and the 
Snowdon bard Dafydd Ddu Eryri were 
suspended from being competitors for 
bardic prizes, on the ground that if ad- 
mitted they were almost certain to leave 
no chance of success to others. The re- 
nown which he thus had earned during 
the first half of his life greatly increased 
during the second, preserving until his 
death not only his literary activity but 
also his power of poetical composition. 

His poems are by far the greater part 
written. in the ancient bardic style, as it 
was handed down by a continuous line of 
poets from the school of Aberffraw in the 
twelfth century to Edmund Prys in the 
seventeenth, he having died about the 
year 1623, and was resumed about 130 
years later by Goronwy Owen. A small 

rtion of his poems are Dyrivau (num- 

ers or rhymes), being lyrical composi- 
tions in a style less severe, and more 
adapted to popular singing. As beautiful 
specimens of the different kinds of poetry 
which he composed in the old style, may 
be mentioned the poem on the Fall of 
Llewellyn, the Elegy on the Death of 
Tolo Morganwg, and the Englyn, or ly- 
rical epigram on the harp. As specimens 


of his  Dyrivau may be mentioned the 
Song on the Bees, and the Lamentation of 
David over Absalom; by which lyrical 
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complaint the poet seems to have given 
vent to the deep affliction into which he 
himself and family were thrown by a ca- 
lamity analogous to the loss of the beloved 
son of the king of Judah. 

The prose writings of Mr. Davies con- 
sist for the greater part of. prize essays, 
and contributions to Magazines and other 
periodical publications, as, ‘‘ The Cam- 
brian Register,” “ Cambro-Briton,” “‘ Cam- 
brian Quarterly,” ‘‘ Y Greal ” (Magazine), 
and ‘‘Y Gwyliedydd’’ (Watehman),— 
every one of which is indebted to him for 
some of the most valuable portion of its 
contents. The greater part of. these es- 
says and articles refer to subjects con- 
nected with Wales, whose topography, his- 
tory, and language they tend to illustrate, 
and whose state of existence, past, and 
present, they are perhaps better, suited 
than any others of the kind. to introduce 
to the acquaintance of the Welsh student; 
being not less remarkable, for the clear- 
ness and liveliness of the style in which 
they are written, either in Welsh or Eng- 
lish, than for the extent and. accuracy of 
information and the soundness of judg- 
ment which they exhibit. 

What has been said respecting the me- 
rits of the smaller essays and articles of 
Mr. Davies. applies to his, greater works, 
which are three in number-one referring 
to practical topography, namely, his Ge- 
neral View of the Agriculture and Do- 
mestic Economy of. North Wales and 
South Wales, in three volumes, 8vo. pub- 
lished by order of the Board of Agricul- 
ture in 1813, 1815; a work full. of 
shrewd observation, lively description, and 
practical advice; and two in the line of 
literature, which are, his edition ofthe 
Welsh Poems of Huw Morus, in. two 
volumes, 18mo. 1823; and the Poetical 
Works of Lewys Glyncothi, 8yo. 1837, 
which he edited in conjunction with a 
younger friend of his, Tegid (Mr. John 
Jones). The works of both the authors 
being very excellently edited. 

Mr. Davies preserved his mental energy 
to extreme old age in a surprising man- 
ner. He proposed on the Saturday be- 
fore his decease to write an article for a 
Welsh periodical on the following Mon- 
day; which, however, was never done, for 
when Monday came he was seized with 
illness, and on the next day but one 
peacefully departed. His strength of 
mind and body were so different from 
that of the generality of mankind, that, 
although borne down with the weight of 
upwards of eighty years, and his departure 
so near, yet old age had not exhausted 
his powers, which he still retained in 
vigour and activity. 
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CLERGY DECEASED. 


June 21. Drowned when bathing at 
Baddegamme, in the island of Ceylon, the 
Rev. C. Greenwood, missionary. He was 
the second son of the late John Green- 
wood, esq. of Ewelme, co. Oxford, and 
nephew to Mr. Thorpe, bookseller, of 
London. He had been in Ceylon for more 
than eight years, and was to have preached 
his farewell sermon at Baddegamme the 
next day, being about to remove to Cotta. 
He has left a widow and two children. 

June 28. In King’s College hospital, 
aged 32, the Rev. W. Gascot, minister 
to Dorkin Union, in Norfolk. He had 
been a patient in the hospital on various 
occasions, and he was again admitted on 
the previous day for the purpose of having 
further advice. He was examined by Dr. 
Ferguson, and, having been told that another 
operation would be necessary, appeared 
very much alarmed, and said he hoped he 
should die before the night. On the fol- 
lowing day he was found suspended by a 
leather strap belonging to his carpet-bag. 
Verdict,—‘“ Temporary Insanity.”’ 

Aug. 9. At Kensington, aged 25, the 
Rev. Francis Samuel Richards, Curate of 
that parish. He wasa native of Grantham, 
and B.A. of Queen’s college, Cambridge. 

Aug. 18. At Frome, aged 77, the Rev. 
Daniel Trotman, formerly of Tewkesbury. 

Aug. 23. At Ilfracombe, Devon, the 
Rev. John Allen, P.C. of Upper Arley 
(1624), Staffordshire, caused by injuries 
sustained by the overthrow of a carriage. 
Lady Valentia and Miss Mary Somerset, 
a niece of the Duke of Beaufort, were in 
the carriage at the time of the accident, 
but have recovered from the injuries they 
sustained. 

Aug. 26. At Brighton, aged 61, the 
Rev. Timothy Conyers, of Guyers house, 
Corsham, Wilts, and of Bennett-st. Bath. 

At Barby, Northamptonshire, the Rev. 
Charles Williams, M.A. thirty-five years 
Rector of that parish. 

Aug. 27. At Heath, Derbyshire, aged 
53, the Rev. Charles Currey, Vicar of 
Ault-Hucknall and Heath. He was of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1826. 

At Croxton, Cambridgeshire, aged 80, 
the Rev. Thomas Kidd, Rector of that 
parish. He was of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1794, as 5th Junior Optime, 
M.A. 1813; and was instituted to Croxton 
in the latter year. He was formerly Head 
Master of the Free Grammar School, Nor- 
wich, was one of the personal friends of 
the late Professor Porson, and well known 
in the literary world as a sound scholar 
and judicious critic. On the recommenda- 
tion of the late Lord Melbourne, her 
Majesty was pleased in 1842 to bestow 
upon Mr. Kidd a pension of 100/. per 
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annum, in token of the general apprecia- 
tion of his services as a scholar, and an in- 
structor of youth for nearly half a century. 
He was the author of several articles in 
Valpy’s Classical Journal; of Opuscula 
Rahnkeniana, 1807, 8vo.; and an edition 
of Horace, 1817. 

At Keene Ground, Hawkshead, aged 57, 
the Rev. John Lodge, late Tutor of Mag- 
dalene college, Cambridge, and for twenty- 
three years the admirable librarian of the 
university. His death will be very greatly 
regretted, for his most amiable disposition 
had won the affections of all who knew him. 

Aug. 30. Aged 53, the Rev. William 
Whinery, Perpetual Curate of Silverdale, 
Lancashire (1828). 

Sept. 2. At Westbourne Park villas, 
Paddington, the Rev. George Frederick 
Tiley, late Curate of Bengeo, Herts ; 
second son of William Tiley, esq. late of 
Reading. He was B.A. of St. John’s 
college, Oxford, and was some time Curate 
at Barnsley, in Yorkshire. 

Sept. 3. At Waringstown, co. Down, 
aged 84, the Very Rev. Holt Waring, 
Dean of Dromore, Rector of Shankell, 
and a magistrate for the co. Down. He 
was the eldest son of Holt Waring, esq. 
by Anne, daughter of the Very Rev. Wil- 
liam French, Dean of Elphin. He suc- 
ceeded to the representation of his ancient 
family on the death of his uncle, Samuel 
Waring, esq. in 1793. . He married in 
that year, Elizabeth-Mary, dau. of the 
Rev. Averell Daniel, Rector of Lifford, 
co. Tyrone, and had issue two sons, who 
died in infancy, and five daughters, viz. 1. 
Elizabeth-Jane, married to James Whap- 
share, esq. and is deceased ; 2. Anne, died 
unmarried ; 3. Louisa, married first to the 
Rev. John Michael Brooke, and secondly 
to Colonel St. John Augustus Clarke, 
C.B.; 4. Frances-Grace, married to Henry 
Waring, esq. Newry ; and 5. Jane, married 
to Henry Samuel Close, esq. a banker in 
Dublin. His body was interred in the 
churchyard of Waringstown, when the 
pall was borne by the Rev. Hugh Hamil- 
ton, the Rev. Edward Kent, the Rev. Mr. 
Dolling, Colonel Blacker, Wm. B. Forde, 
esq. and Charles Douglas, esq. 

Sept. 5. At St. Helen’s, Jersey, the 
Rev. Thomas Stafford, B.A. 1816, M.A. 
1821, formerly of Jesus college, Cam- 
bridge, eldest son of the late Rev. Thomas 
Stafford, Rector of Hemingford Abbot’s, 
and of Upton, co. Huntingdon. 

Sept. 7. At Weston-super-Mare, aged 
58, the Rev. David Williams, Rector of 
Bleadon, and of Kingston Seamoor, So- 
mersetshire. He was presented to the 
former by the Bishop of Winchester, and 
to the latter by J. H. S. Pigott, esq.— 
both in 1820. 
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DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

July 21. Mr. B. Simmons, a frequent 
contributor of lyrical poems to Black- 
wood’s Magazine, and to several of the 
annuals. He held a situation in the Ex. 
cise-office. 

July 30. Aged 72, Maria, wife of John 
Wm. Liddiard, esq. of Leigham-house, 
Streatham. 

Aug. 28. Aged 81, the Rev. R. H. 
Philp, of Islington. He commenced the 
‘* City Missions’’ in the densely popu- 
lated part of Spitalfields, which have since 
been followed in other parts of London 
and most large towns. 

Sept. 4. At Wilton-terrace, aged 75, 
Henry M‘Manus, esq. for many years 
Assistant Military Secretary for Ireland. 

Sept.5. Elizabeth, wife of John Hoff- 
mann, esq. of Hanover-terr. Regent’s-pk. 

In Chester-terrace, Eaton-sq. aged 75, 
Mrs. Helen Morris, of Wilton-street. 

Charles Fitzgerald Mackenzie, esq. of 
Grosvenor-gate, Park-lane. 

Sep. 7. In the Queen’s-road, Bays- 
water, aged 79, John Wheeler, esq. for- 
merly of Manchester. 

Sept. 8. In Princes-st. Cavendish-sq. 
Michael O’Callaghan, esq. of Caraccas. 

Sept.9. Aged 82, Edward Olderen- 
shaw, esq. Augustus-sq. Regent’s park. 

Sept. 11. Aged 65, Thomas Bentinck 
Rigg, esq. of Albion-st. Hyde-park. 

Sept. 13. George Lyndon, third son 
of the late George Lyndon, esq. of Gray’s- 
inn, barrister-at-law. 

Aged 56, Major Andrew Mitchell Camp- 
bell, seventh son of the late William Camp- 
bell, esq. of Fairfield, and brother-in-law 
of the late Duke of Argyle. He was of 
the Madras Service, in the 7th Light 
Cavalry. 

Sept. 14. Aged 19, William-Donald- 
son, only son of Capt. William Cruick- 
shank, E.I.C.S. 

Sept. 16. In Wilton-st. Mary, wife of 
James Lyster O’Beirne, esq. 

Sept. 17. In Upper Gloucester-pl. 
aged 93, Thomas Elliot, esq. 

At Bayswater, suddenly, by fire, aged 19, 
Eda, wife of Thomas William Kough, esq. 
and second dau. of Edw. Anketell Jones, 
esq. of Sewardstone-lodge, Essex. 

Sept. 18. At Dalston, aged 62, Thos. 
Daniel Mildred, esq. 

Sept. 19. In Claremont-sq. aged 66, 
Christopher Kreeft, esq. Consul-Gen. for 
Mecklenburgh-Schwerin. 

In Cumberland-st. aged 57, Capt. Thos. 
Wilson, late of 20th Light Dragoons. 

Sept. 20. At Carlton-hill, St. John’s 
Wood, aged 76, John Wells, esq. 

In Park-cresc. Clapham-road, aged 63, 
William Mead De Charms, esq. 
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At Melrose-lodge, Holloway, aged 66, 
William Sharp, esq. 

Sept. 21. Louisa Susannah Thorp, 
widow of Alfred Thorp, esq. of Cambridge- 
terr. Hyde-park, whom she only survived 
two months, eldest dau. of the late Sir 
William Plomer, Alderman of London. 

Sept. 23. At Devonshire-terr. aged 20, 
Robert-Harris, only son of Comm. Robert 
Mann, R.N. 

In Sussex-terr. Hyde-park, aged 79, 
Sarah, widow of Samuel White Sweet; esq. 

Sept. 24. At Lambeth, of which parish 
he was an old and very much respected 
inhabitant, aged 79, James Bailey, esq. 

At his Chambers, Clement’s-inn, Alex- 
ander Lyons, esq. For more than a 
quarter of a century he was associated 
with the literary departmentof the Morning 
Herald, which records him as ‘ a finished 
scholar, and in every relation of life the 
perfect gentleman.” 

At Barnsbury-park, aged 55, Robert 
Smith, esq. Secretary to the New British 
Iron Company. 

In Guildford-st. aged 80, Mrs. Char- 
lotte Maria Wye. 

At Highbury-grove, aged 68, George 
Morrice, esq. 

Sept. 25. In Duke-st. Grosvenor-sq. 
Richard Baldwin, esq. 

Sept. 26. In Montagu-sq. aged 75, 
Charles King, esq. of Broomfield Place, 


Essex. 

In Whitehall-place, aged 87, Wiiliam 
Pearce, esq. 

In Frederick-st. Anthony Van Dam 
Nooth, esq. eldest son of Lieut.-Col. 
Nooth, of Devonport. 

Sept. 27. In Albany-st., James Thom- 
son, eldest surviving son of the late Rev. 
James Thomson, Rector of Ormesby, Yk. 

Sept. 28. At West Hackney, aged 47, 
Charles Law, esq. formerly of Margate. 

In Gloucester-terr. Hyde-park, Esther, 
wife of James Vaughan, esq. barrister. 

Aged 83, B. G. A. Kieckhoefer, esq. 

At Old Brompton, at an advanced age, 
Mrs. Lyall, of Craven-st. widow of Cle- 
ment William Lyall, esq. 

Sept.29. In Brydges-st. Covent- garden, 
aged 43, Mr. Henry Alexander, for 12 
years reader of the Law at the Western 
Synagogue, St. Alban’s-place, Haymarket. 

Sept. 30. Aged 58, Leader Stevenson, 
esq. of Vanbrugh-fields, Blackheath, and 
Barge-yard, City. 

At Croom’s-hill, Greenwich, aged 73, 
John Metcalfe, esq. 

Sept, 30. In Westbourne-grove West, 
Bayswater, aged 71, Jameson Hunter, esq. 

In Upper Stamford-st. William Wheat- 
ley, esq. 

Lately. At Greenwich Hospital, Comm. 
Joseph Corbyn, (1814,) of that establish- 
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ment: to which he had been attached from 
1840. 

Oct. 1. Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the 
late Christopher Rymer, esq. of Wolsing- 
ham, Durham, solicitor. 

In Holles-st. Cavendish-sq. William C. 
Hamilton, esq. of Craighaw, Wigton. 

At his father’s, Notting-hill, aged 30, 
William Henry Poland, esq. of Bread-st. 

At Kensington, William Barroud, esq. 
of Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. 

Oct. 2. At Bayswater, aged 84, Tho- 
mas Hunt Andrews, esq. 

Aged 47, Lady Oakeley (née Baronne 
de Lomet), widow of Sir Charles Oakeley, 
second Bart. She was married in 1820, 
and left a widow in 1829, having had 
issue three daughters. 

Oct. 3. At the house of W. K. Fogerty, 
esq. surgeon, Kensington-gard.-terr. Hugh 
Cleverly, esq. late of Bombay. 

At Bayswater, aged 44, John Dell, esq. 
son of the late Rev. John Dell, Rector of 
Weston Longville, Norfolk. 

Oct. 4. At Camberwell, aged 86, Alice, 
widow of William Morley, esq. of Canter- 
bury, and mother of William Morley, esq. 
of Midhurst. 

Aged 63, Charles Malton, esq. of Not- 
ting-hill. 

At Westbourne-park-rd. aged 81, Ann, 
relict of William Rogers, esq. formerly of 
Thorns, Beaulieu, and Southampton. 

At Brompton, Elizabeth, wife of Eneas 
MacDonnell, esq. 

Oct. 5. In Dorchester-place, aged 47, 
Elizabeth-Lucy, widow of Captain Claude 
Adolphus Roberts, Madras Army. 

In Alfred-pl. aged 89, Elizabeth, widow 
of Joseph Hawker, esq. Clarenceux King 
of Arms. 

In Charlotte-st. Portland-pl. aged 86, 
Mary, widow of Chas. Vaughan Blunt, esq. 

Oct. 6. At Bayswater, aged 79, John 
Wheeler, esq. formerly of Manchester, and 
for nearly half a century proprietor of the 
Manchester Chronicle. 

In Russell-sq. aged 87, Ann, relict of 
Robert Moore, D.D. Vicar of Thurleigh. 

In Upper Albany-st. Patteson Holgate 
Gedney, esq. of Brigg, Linc. 

Oct. 8. In Stamford-st. aged 68, Jas. 
Dunn, esq. R.N. formerly purser of H. 
M. S. Spartan, and secretary to the late 
Adm. Sir Benj. Hallowell Carew and Sir 
Robert Moorsom. 

Aged 42, Henry Nathaniel Belchier, esq. 
son of the late Capt. N. Belchier, R.N. 

At Clapham-rise, aged 74, George Saf- 
fery, esq. of Deal. 

In Great Ormond-st. Charles G. A. Bro- 
die, of the Ordnance Office, Tower, second 
son of the late Major Brodie. 

At Highgate, aged 59, Lucy, widow of 
James Sadler, esq. of Jamaica, 
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In Eaton-square, aged 74, William 
Sampson, esq. 

Suddenly, at his office in the City, aged 
50, Charles Herring, esq. of Cavendish- 
road, St, John’s-wood, and late of Brazil. 

At Barnsbury-park, aged 11, Fanny, 
third daughter of the Rev. Daniel Wilson, 
Vicar of Islington. 

Oct.10. In Langham-pl. Mary-Henry, 
wife of Alfred Markwick, esq. surgeon. 

In Park-st. aged 76, Richard Henry 
Croft, esq. 





Bucxs.—Aug. 9. At Castle Hill, High 
Wycombe, aged 57, John Neale, esq. 

Oct. 10. Suddenly, aged 73, Mr. John 
Pocock, of Lake End, Burnham. He was 
well known for the great extent of his 
landed possessions and other property, 
and for the extreme plainness of his man- 
ners and habits of life. Parsimony bor- 
dering upon avarice was the distinguishing 
trait of his character; but he was liberal 
to his labourers and servants. Lieutenant 
Oakes and his sister, the nephew and niece 
of the deceased, are-his nearest relatives; 
Lieutenant Oakes belongs to the 13th 
Light Infantry, and distinguished himself 
at the seige of Jellahabad, where he was 
wounded.’ The body of Mr. Pocock was 
interred at Upton, where he had long since 
prepared a grave inscribed with his name. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE.— Aug. 21. Sophy, 
eldest dau. of the late John Johnson, esq. 
of Burwell Hall. 

Aug. 24. Aged 44, Mr. Cranwell, li- 
brarian of Trinity college, Cambridge. 

Aug. 26. At Babraham, the Hon. 
Matilda-Abigail, widow of Henry John 
Adeane, esq. She was the sixth dau. of 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, by Lady Maria 
Holroyd, eldest dau. of John Ist Earl of 
Sheffield. She became the second wife of 
Mr. Adeane in 1828, and was left his 
widow in 1847. 

Aug. 31. Inher 25th year, Elizabeth, 
wife of Robert Bryant, esq. of Newmarket. 

Sept. 3. Aged 50, Mary, wife of Wil- 
liam Martin, esq. of Downham, Isle of Ely. 

Sept.7. At her residence, Brooklands, 
near Cambridge, Mrs. Foster, wife of R. 
Foster, esq. and mother of the Mayor of 
Cambridge. 

Cuesuire.—Sept. 18. At Rowton, 
aged 79, Anna Maria Tomkinson, eldest 
dau. of the late Henry Tomkinson, esq. 
of Dorfold. 

Sept. 27. Aged 46, John Garforth, 
esq. of the firm of W. J. and J. Garforth, 
engineers, Dukinfield. 

Sept. 28. At Cheadle, aged 61, Robert 
Barker, esq. late of Manchester. 

Oct. 3. Aged 78, Henrietta, wife of 
Trafford Trafford, esq. of Oughtrington 
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Hall, and third dau. of the late Rev. Sir 
T. D. Broughton, of Doddington Hall, Bart. 

CuMBERLAND.— Oct. 9. At Cocker- 
mouth, Catharine, eldest dau. of the late 
Daniel Bell, esq. of Wandle House, 
Wandsworth, Surrey. 

Devon.—Jan. 13. At Torquay, Mrs. 
Prowse, widow of Mr. J. Prowse, wine 
merchant. She was the author of a 
volume of Poems which was published by 
subscription. She has left one orphan son. 

June 22. At Exeter, aged 88, Lieut. 
William Hewett, late of the R.V. B. 

June 27. At Sidmouth, aged 75, Mrs. 
White, widow of Rear-Adm. George White. 

At Oakfield House, near Honiton, 
Grace, relict of John Radcliffe, esq. of 
London. 

Sept. 7. At Exeter, aged 74, Mrs. 

*Hinckes, late of the R. Mil. College, Sand- 
hurst. 

Sept. 9. At Plymstock, aged 71, Pene- 
lope-Jane, eldest dau. of the late Thomas 
Lane, esq. of Coffleet. 

Sept..12. At Bideford, aged 83, Miss 
Dorothy Ann English, dau. of the late 
Major. English, R.M. 

Sept. 14. At Plymouth, Philippa, relict 
of Mr, Henry Searle, of Fowey, and last 
remaining sister of H. Lamb, esq. of Truro. 

At.the house of his father, Topsham, 
aged 37, Capt. Samuel H. Owen, late 
Comm. of the Zenobia, East Indiaman. 

Sept. 15. At Willhayne Cottage, near 
Colyton, the residence of her sister Mrs. 
Spiller, aged 75, Mrs. Patience Coyell. 

Sept. 16. At Exeter, aged 61, Miss 
Sarah Lewis, sister of the late James 
Lewis, esq. of Clifton, and of Park-st. 
Grosvenor-sq. and the last survivor of the 
children of James Lewis, esq. (the elder), 
formerly of Jamaica, and of Clifton, 

Sept.18. At Tiverton, Thomas Mac- 
millan Fogo, esq. M.D. late of Royal Art. 

Sept. 22. At Anderton, near Devon- 
port, aged 77, Daniel Tom, esq. 

Sept. 27. At Salcombe Regis, near 
Sidmouth, aged 62, Samuel Lyde, esq. 

Sept. 28. At Exeter, aged 75, Joseph 
Walker, esq. 

Lately.—At Stoke, Devonport, Comm. 
Humphrey John Julian (1848). 

Oct. 3. At Exeter, aged 20, Louisa, 
eldest dau. of Wm. Caird, Esq. and grand- 
dau. of Wilson Lomer, esq. of Reading. 

Oct. 4. Aged 74, Mary, widow of John 
Hayman, esq. of Exeter. 

Oct. 7. At Teignmouth, aged 71, Ed- 
ward Price, esq. late in the civil service of 
the Hon. E. I. Company. 

At Chudleigh, Charles Kendall, esq. 
solicitor. 

Oct. 9. At Plymouth, aged 29, Mr. 
Robert George Adams Welsford Lillicrap, 
late of the Royal Navy. 
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Oct. 10. Aged 63, Mary-Ann, relict of 
Samuel Whiteway, esq. 7: Oakford, King- 
steignton. 

Oct. 11. At Braunton, aged 63, Wil- 
liam Vellacott, esq. Surgeon R.N. 

At Bideford, Mrs. Wilcock, relict of 
Stephen Wilcock, esq, 

Oct. 13. At a Exeter, aged 
30, John Bradford Ellicombe, esq, 

Dorser.—Sept. 16. At i Regis, 
a only dau. of Capt. C, C. Bennett, 


Sept. 19, At Parkstone, near Poole, 
aged 47, Mrs, Maine. 

Sept.20. At Marnhull, at the house 
of her dau. Mrs. Taylor, aged 67, Re- 
becca, relict of Mr. Robert Cullum, pro- 
prietor of the Alfred newspaper. 

Oct. 6. At Sherborne, aged 87, Charles 
Harman, esq. an old and much respected 
inhabitant, having only survived his wife 
a few days. 

Oct. 9. At Nether Cerne, at the house 
of her father, John Baverstock . Knight, 
esq. aged 32, Augusta, wife of George 
Fairclough Maskew, esq. 

Oct, 10. At. Poole, the fourth wife of 
John Durant, esq. to. whom he had /been 
married about nine months. 

EssEx.— Aug. 11. At Colchester, aged 
92, Elizabeth, relict of John Goslin, esq. 
Comptroller of the Customs. 

Aug. 28. At Bocking, inher.A9th year, 
Anna, youngest dau. of John Tabor, esq, 

Sept. 1. At Harwich, in his 74th year, 
Capt. George Deane, for many years.com- 
mander of one of the Post-office packets 
from that port to Hamburgh. He was a 
Capital Burgess of the old corporation, 
and also a Magistrate and Alderman of the 
borough. 

Sept. 29. Aged 36, George Edmund 
Piercy, son of the late George Pierc 
formerly of Cranham and South Weald, 
Essex. 

Oct. 5. At Walthamstow, aged 63, 
Ann-Mary, widow of Edward Warner, esq. 

Oct. 8. At Little Horkesley, aged 81, 
George Sadler, esq 

Guioucrester.—Sept. 10. At Wotton, 
aged 21, Harriet-Maria-Young, youngest 
dau. of the late T. Y. Lester, esq. 7th 
Royal Fusiliers, and grand-dau. of the 
late Major-Gen. Ferrier. 

Sept. 13. At Clifton, Mrs. Strang- 
wayes, widow of R. P. Strangwayes, esq. 

Sept. 15. At Cheltenham, at an ad- 
vanced age, Margaret, widow of Pryse 
Lockhart Gordon, esq. 

Sept.18. At Bristol Hotwells, aged 
84, Miss Elizabeth Campbell, dau. of the 
late Angus Campbell, esq. of Jamaica. 

At Stanley Hall, near Stroud, Char- 
lotte-Anne, widow of ‘Vice-Adm, James 
Young, formerly of Horsley, 
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Sept. 22. Aged 49, Elizabeth-Maria, 
wife of Joseph James Kelson, esq. sur- 
geon, of Bristol. 

Sept. 28. At Cheltenham, aged 63, 
retired Comm. Francis Beaumont, R.N. 

Sept. 29. At Cheltenham, at an ad- 
vanced age, Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. 
Jonathan Morgan, D.D. Rector of Head- 
ley, Surrey. 

Sept. 30. At Under-dean-Larches, near 
Newnham, Mary, relict of Capt. George 
Swain Hepburn, of the Indian navy. 

Aged 33, Selina, wife of George Ford 
Copeland, esq. of Cheltenham. 

Oct. 4. At Cheltenham, aged 86, Capt. 
John Cook Carpenter, K.H., R.N. He 
was raised to the rank of Commander by 
commission dated 11 April, 1809, for his 
conduct of a fire-vessel on that day in the 
attack on the enemy’s shipping in the 
Basque Roads.’ He attained post rank 
1821 ; was nominated a K.H. 1836; and 
accepted the retirement 1 Oct. 1846. 

Hants. Sept. 14. At Southampton, 
aged 38; Robert, son of the late Dr. 
Wightman. ; 

Sept. 18. At Southampton, Agnes, wife 
of William’ Henry Moberly, esq. 

Sept. 19. At Southampton, aged 66, 
Emma Williamson, widow, sister of J. 
Freeborn, esq. H.M. Consul at Rome. 

Sept. 21. “At Southampton, aged 88, 
Mrs. Mary W. Davies, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. Owen Davies, formerly of 
St: Mary’s, and Rector of Exton. 

At’ Frogmore House, Blackwater, Ann, 
wife of Jonathan Miles, esq. 

Sept. 22. At Anderton, aged 77, Daniel 
Tom, esq. 

Sept. 24. At the residence of her son, 
Richard Andrews, esq. Mayor of South- 
ampton, aged 75, Mary, widow of Mr. 
Thomas Andrews. 

Lately: At Woodcote, aged 7, John, 
eldest son of Mr. and Lady Louisa Cotes. 

Herts.—Sept. 19. At Westbrook-hay, 
aged 13, Francis-Edward, youngest son 
of the Hon. Granville and Lady G. Ryder. 

Oct. 5. At Hitchin, aged 82, Mrs. Cur- 
ling, relict of William Curling, esq. of that 
place, and formerly of Blackheath. 

Hountinepon.— Sept. 17. At Fenstan- 
ton, William Wright, esq. late of the 
Bengal Civil Service. 

Oct. 8. At Elton, aged 18, Charles 
Stewart, third son of the Rev. Allan Park, 
of Elwick Hall, Durham. He was accident- 
ally drowned whilst shooting water-hens. 

Kent.—Aug. 17. At Northficet, aged 
84, William Burleigh, esq. solicitor, for 
many years at Baythorn Hall, Essex, and 
at Haverhill. 

Sept. 17. At Bexley Heath, aged 81, 
the relict of Samuel Smith, esq. of Bel- 
mont, Pendleton, near Manchester, 
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Sept. 18. Aged 22, Caroline, dau: of the 
late Rev. M. W. Jones, Vicar of inge. 


Sept. 20. At. St. Peter’s, Isle of Than 
Maria, wife of George Clavering Redman, 
esq. and dau. of the late J. P. a esq. 

Sept. 21. Aged 78, Mrs. Ann Apsley 
Ranger, relict of John Ranger, esq. late 
of Hunton. 

Sept. 22. At Lewisham, aged 72, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Alexander Rowland, esq. 

Sept. 25. At the Royal Military Col- 
lege, Sandhurst, Maria, wife of George 
W. Hearn, esq. one of the Professors. 

At Rochester, Louisa, relict of Lieut.- 
Col. Wilkinson, of the 49th Regt. 

Sept. 27. At Rochester, aged 54, Thos. 
Burr, esq. He was the founder and active 
manager of the Kent Mutual Fire Insu- 
rance Society, and has for many years 
been one of the most successful Life As- 
surance agents in the kingdom. He has 
left a widow, two sons, and two daughters. 

At Maidstone, aged 88, Samuel Shep- 
heard, esq. , 

At Maidstone, aged 80, Miss Smythe. 

At Canterbury, aged 78, Stepben Pym, 
esq. formerly of Eastchurch, Sheppey: 

At St. Margaret’s Rochester, aged 81, 
Mary-Ann, widow of George Hicks, esq. 
late of Cadogan-place. 

At Belle-vue, Sevenoaks, Lieut.-Col. 
Henry Edmund Austen, 4th son of the late 
Francis M. Austen, esq. of Kippington. 

Oct. 1. At Sidcup, aged 77, Thomas 
Henry Plasket, esq. of Clifford-street, and 
of Sidcup Place, Footscray, late Chief 
Clerk of the Secretary of State’s Office 
for the Home Department. 

Oct. 2. At Woolwich, Captain Law- 
rence, R.A. He was captain and adjutant 
of the first battalion of Royal Artillery. 

Oct. 3. At Dover, aged 78, Edward 
Hallands, esq. formerly Capt. of one of 
the Post-office packets, and an alderman. 

Oct. 4. At Gravesend, Mr. John Ren 
Gatley, formerly a surgeon, but lately a 
spur manufacturer in Piccadilly. He had 
lately been in embatrassed circumstances, 
and was in a desponding state of mind. 
He was found dead in bed, having bled to 
death from a wound inflicted by himself in 
the right groin. 

Oct. 5. Drowned at Woolwich Reach, 
by the upsetting of the yacht Fairy Queen, 
Mr. John Montford, of Brompton. 

Oct. 6. At Plumstead, aged 83, Fanny, 
relict of Wm. Staines, esq. of Charton- 
house, near Farningham. 

Oct. 7. At Tonbridge-wells, aged 33, 
Marian, dau. of the late Wm. Cattley, esq. 

Oct. 8. At Maidstone, Mary Jolliffe, 
youngest surviving dau. of the late Christo- 
pher Jolliffe, esq. of Poole. 

Oct. 10. At North Down, Thanet, 
aged 80, Robert Tomlin, esq. 
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At Tunbridge Wells, Col. Morrison. 

Elizabeth-Sophia, wife of John Sherer, 
esq. Tunbridge-wells. 

Oct. 11. At Tunbridge-wells, aged 70, 
Mary, relict of John Meek, esq. formerly 
of Cateaton-st. and Homerton. 

At Caple-le-ferne, near Dover, aged 62, 
Elias Pym Fordham, esq. C.E. 

LancAsuHine.—Aug. 26. At Liver- 
pool, by suicide, John Warden, a Chartist 
leader in Lancashire, and who was some 

ears ago tried at Liverpool for sedition, 
but acquitted. 

Sept. 17. At Primrose, near Clitheroe, 
aged 71, James Thomson, esq. F.R.S. &c. 

Sept. 19. At Manchester, aged 81, 
Hannah, relict of Thomas Cussons, esq. 
formerly of the Priory, Oldham. 

Sept. 29. Aged 74, Richard Willis, 
esq. of Lancaster. 

Mipp.esex.—Sept. 5. At Gunners- 
bury Park, aged 67, the Baroness Roths- 
child, widow of Nathan Meyer Roths- 
child the great capitalist, who died in 
1836. She was the third dau. of Mr. L. 
B. Cohen, and sister to Sir I. Cohen, Bart. 
She leaves issue four sons and two daugh- 
ters, viz. Baron Lionel, M.P. for London, 
Sir Anthony Rothschild, Bart., Baron 
Nathan, Baron Meyer, the Baroness An- 
selm Rothschild, and the Hon. Mrs. 
Henry FitzRey. Her body was interred 
at Mile End. 

Sept. 19. At Norwood, aged 36, Sarah, 
wife of Lewis Berger, esq. 

Sept. 20. At Teddington, aged 75, Col. 
John Ross Wright, Royal Eng 

Oct. 3. At Brentford, Capt. James 
Blagg, formerly of the 25th Foot, for the 
last twenty-six years commandant of the 
staff at Brentford. He was the youngest 
brother of the late Dowager Lady White, 
of Tuxford, whom he survived scarcely 
three months, and uncle to Sir T. W. 
White, of Wallingwells, in the county of 
Nottingham. 

Norroix.—Aug. 17. At Bracondale, 
aged 70, Mrs. Hannah Sarah Hancock, 
daughter of the late Rev. Thomas Wigg 
Hancock, of St. Helen’s, Norwich. She 
was the mainspring of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Ladies’ Association for Promot- 
ing Christianity among the Jews, the Box 
Association, and the Juvenile Association; 
and by her own exertions alone collected 
for the Jewish Society no less a sum than 
8,000/. 

Mary, relict of John Drozier, esq. of 
Curd’s-hall, Great Fransham. 

Aug, 21. Mr. Samuel Harrison, organ- 
ist of St. Andrew’s Norwich. 

Aug. 25. At Yarmouth, aged 60, John 
Prescott Oxley, esq. who served the office 
of Sheriff of Norwich under the old cor- 
poration. 


Aug. 26. At Horstead, in his 76th 
year, Robert Partridge, esq. 

Sept. 22. At Hackford, Eliza-Helwis- 
Thomasine, wife of the Rev. Edward 
Holley. 

Sept. 30. At Hardingham rectory, aged 
85, Jane-Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. 
Geo. Paroissien, Rector of West Hackney. 

Oct. 1. At Great Yarmouth, aged 77, 
Harriot, relict of John Lutyens, esq. 

Oct.8. At Morley rectory, aged 19, 
Henry Astley Cooper, only son of the Rev. 
C. Beauchamp Cooper. 

NortHamptTonsH.—Oct. 1. Aged 19, 
Charlotte, dau. of the Rev. Richard 
Walter, Vicar of Woodford. 

Oct. 2. At Ashby St. Ledgers, aged 
80, Lady Senhouse. 

Norrs.—July 19. At Tuxford, aged 
77, Elizabeth dowager Lady White, widow 
of Sir Thomas Wollaston Whité, of Wall- 
ing Wells, near Worksop. She was the 
daughter of Thomas Blagg, esq. of Tux- 
ford, was married in 1801, and left a 
widow in 1817, having had issue the pre- 
sent Baronet, one other surviving son, 
and several daughters, most of whom died 
young. 

Oct. 5. At Southwell, aged 81, Miss 
Elizabeth Hodgson, only dau. of the late 
Capt. Hodgson, formerly of the Life 
Guards. 

Oxrorpsu.— Sept.13. At Oxford, aged 
69, John Woodford Chase, esq. formerly 
of the Royal Malta Regt. 

Sept. 26. At Henley-on-Thames, aged 
42, Charles Bower Judson, last surviving 
son of the late J. H. Judson, esq. of 
Ware. 

RutLtanp.—Aug. 12. At Uppingham, 
aged 28, William Thomas Cookson, es 
only son of the late Rev. Christopher 
Cookson, of Stamford. 

SaLop.—Sept. 21. At Worfield, aged 
72, Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. E, S. 
Davenport, of Davenport, Vicar of Wor- 
field. She was the dau. of Joseph Tongue, 
esq. of Hollon; was married in 1806, and 
left a widow in 1842, having had issue the 
present Wm. Sharington Davenport, esq. 
and a numerous family. 

Sept. 29. Aged 51, William Cooper, 
esq. banker, of Much Wenlock. 

Somerset.—Sept. 18. At Coombe 
Down, Jane, wife of Capt. Miller, Pay- 
master of the Royal East Middlesex Mi- 
litia, and eldest dau. of the late Thomas 
Padget, esq. of Hampstead, Middlesex. 

Sept. 20. At Ashbrittle rectory, aged 
55, Caroline-Mary, wife of the Rev. John 
Turner. 

Sept. 22. At Dinder, near Wells, aged 
3, Caroline-Mary, youngest dau. of J. W 
Warre Tyndale, es 

Sept. 24. At Taunton-lodge, aged 17, 
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Jane-Harriot, eldest dau. of Major W. H. 
Graham, of the Bengal Eng. 

Sept. 29. At Langport, aged 57, Ni- 
cholas Broadmead, esq. solicitor. 

Oct. 7. At Bath, aged 76, Ellen, relict 
of George Maynard, esq. formerly of the 
Customs, and of Muswell-hill, Middlesex. 

SrarrorpsH.—Sept. 11. At Weeford 
cottage, near Lichfield, at an advanced 
age, Mrs. Proctor, one of the oldest sur- 
viving relatives of the late Thomas Guy, 
esq. the founder of Guy’s Hospital. 

Sept. 18. At the Hollies, near New- 
castle, aged 27, Mr. Arthur Anderson 
Keary, fourth surviving son of the Rev. 
W. Keary, Rector of Nunnington, York- 
shire. 

Sept. 25. At Lichfield, Mary, third 
dau. of the Rev. H. G. Lonsdale. 

SurroLtK.—Aug. 20. Aged 53, Susan, 
wife of William Boby, esq. of Walton, 
second dau. of the late William Crosse, 
esq. of Finborough-hill. 

Sept. 20. At Tattingstone, aged 23, 
Giulietta-Romana, wife of T. Sutton West- 
ern, esq. eldest dau. of E. Buller, esq. of 
Dilhorn-hall, Staffordshire, and niece of 
Sir John Yarde Buller, Bart. 

Oct. 4. Killed between Thurston and 
Elmswell, on the Eastern Union Railway, 
Mr. Hatchwell, station-master at Bury 
St. Edmund’s, and Mr. Walton, station- 
master at Thurston. They were riding on 
the roof of a carriage, and their heads came 
in contact with the arch of a bridge, as 
the train was proceeding at the rate of 14 
miles an hour. 

Surrey.—Sept. 11. At Ash Lodge, 
near Farnham, aged 53, Comm. George 
Winsor, R.N. (1843) late of Exmouth. 

Sept. 18. At Wonersh, aged 76, Ri- 
chard Sparkes, esq. 

Sept. 21. Sarah, relict of Mr. William 
Kent, Master of the Free Grammar School 
at Blechingley, who died in 1811. 

At East Moulsey Lodge, aged 72, Sa- 
muel Kendall, esq. 

At East-hill, Wandsworth, aged 16, 
Catherine-Maria, eldest dau. of W. Wil- 
son Saunders, esq. 

At Walton-on-Thames, aged 19, Ellen, 
wife of P. Drysdale, esq. 

Sept. 25. At Tandridge, James Camp- 
bell, esq. fourth son of the late Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell, Bart. of Succoth, N.B. 

Oct.1. At Chertsey, aged 69, Wm. 
Gregg, esq. of Plymouth, solicitor. 

Oct. 6. At Norwood, aged 70, James 
Pattison Mead, esq. 

Oct. 13. At Wallington, aged 89, Mary, 
relict of James Dredge, esq. 

Oct. 15. Jane-Bruce, wife of Thos. 
Samuel Girdler, esq. of Croydon. 

Sussex.—Sept. 15. At Storrington, 
aged 54, Doctor T, P. Dennett. 
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Sept. 16. At Brighton, aged 24, Jes- 
sie-Eliza, eldest dau. of E. S. Delamain, esq. 

Sept. 18. At Brighton, Henry Trew- 
hitt, esq. of Sunbury, Middlesex, and of 
the Chateau de Langesse, Nogent-sur- 
Vernisson, Loiret, France. 

Sept. 19. At Combe-banks, Uckfield, 
aged 69, Wm. Sandeforth Streatfeild, esq. 

Sept. 21. At Brighton, aged 81, John 
Lowe, esq. of Montague-pl. Russell-sq. 
and Tanfield-court, Temple. 

At Brighton, Eliza Baroness de Schacht, 


‘dau. of the late James Grant, esq. of 


Thoby Priory, Essex. 

Sept. 22. At Brighton, aged 88, Thos. 
Okell, esq. 

Sept. 24. At Lewes, aged 78, Cathe- 
rine, widow of Mr. Domingus Barreiro. 

Sept. 25. At the Rectory, East Hoth- 
ley, aged 62, John Thomas Fuller, esq. 
Captain Royal Art. 

Sept. 28. At Brighton, Major-Gen. 
James Durant, of the Bengal Army. He 
was a cadet of 1797, and attained the 
colonelcy of the 69th N. Inf. in 1828. 

Sept. 29. At Brighton, aged 46, Eliza- 
beth-Lascelles, wife of Robert Francis 
Jenner, esq. of Wenvoe Castle, Glam. 

Oct. 2. At Brighton, aged 75, Julia, 
relict of Henry Blaney Martin, esq. 

Oct. 3. At Brighton, aged 45, James 
Baker, esq. only son of the late Mrs. 
Baker, Winkfield Place, Berks. 

Oct. 4. At Worthing, aged 72, Miss 
Elizabeth Barclay. 

Oct. 6. At Hurst, aged 73, Mrs. Don- 
nollon, of Cavendish-pl. Brighton. 

Oct. 8. At Worthing, Jane, widow of 
Thomas Brock Yates, esq. formerly of 
Preston Brook, Cheshire, and Euston-sq. 

Oct. 14. At Hastings, aged 29, Anne, 
relict of Harry Lumsden, esq. 

At Lavant-house, Maria, wife of Major- 
Gen. James Cloud Bourchier. 

Warwick.—Sept. 19. At Leaming- 
ton, Major George A. Kempland, late of 
the 8th Bengal Cavalry. He retired from 
the service in 1836. 

Sept. 27. At Leamingtov, Hannah, 
sister of the late Edward Townsend Hig- 
gins, esq. of Bridge Town, co. Warwick, 
and Montague-st. Russell-square. 

Witts.—Oct. 2. At the house of her 
son-in-law, J. Silvester, esq. Froxfield, 
aged 91, Mrs. Luff, of Petersfield. 

Oct, 3. At Crockerton, near War- 
minster, aged 75, Eliza, widow of the Rev. 
William Helps, Rector of Hawton, Notts. 

Oct. 7. At Marlborough, Jane, third 
dau. of the late Thomas Ward, esq. of 
Lincoln’s-inn. 

Worcester.—Sept. 5. At Stourport, 
the Rev. Jacob Stanley, once President 
of the Wesleyan Conference. 

Sept. 18. At Pull Court, John Chris- 
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topher, youngest, son of J, E; Dowdes- 
well, esq. 

Oct. 5.. At Worcester, aged 76, James 
Swift, esq..Surgeon R.N. last surviving 
son of the Rev, aon Swift, M.A. Minor 
Canon of Worcester. 

Lately. At Hagley, aged 65, Lieut.-Col. 
William Green, K.H. He served upwards 
of 29 years with his regiment (the 35th) 
chiefly on foreign service, and, in addition 
to the order of Hanover, had recently re- 
ceived a, medal and clasp for the battle of 
Maida, in which his regiment acted so dis- 
tinguished a part. 

Yorx.—Sept. 23. At North Dalton, 

aged 64, Thomas Binnington, esq. 

a t, 25, Aged 78, John Holt, esq. of 
Whitby, a magistrate of the north-riding. 

Sept..26. At the residence of J. Wat- 
son, esq. of Scalhy, Mary-Ann, relict of 
T. Knaggs, esq. solicitor, of Scarborough, 
and dau. of the late. Thomas Hayes, esq. 
of Aislaby-hall. 

Sept,.28, . At Cusworth-park, Doncas- 
ter, the seat, of W..B, Wrightson, esq. 
M.P. aged 62, Miss Peirse, of Bedale-hall. 
This lady was Marianne, 2nd dau. and co-: 
heiress. of. Henry Peirse, esq. of Bedale, 
M.P, for Northallerton, by the Hon. 
Charlotte Grace Monson, 2nd dau. of 
John 2nd Lord Monson, Her elder sister 
was married to Inigo Freeman Thomas, 
esq. of Ratton, Sussex, and had issue 
Georgiana-Thomas, married to W. B. 
Wrightson, on now M.P, for North- 
allerton; and her younger sister, Hen- 
rietta, was married to Admiral Sir John 
Poo Beresford, Bart. K.C.B. and died in 
1825, leaving issue. (See the Topographer 
and Genealogist. vol. i. p. 511.) 

Aged 60, Mr. Thomas Nicholson, of the 
Light Horseman inn, Fulford-road, near 
York, late troop serjeant-major of the Ist 
or King’s Dragoon Guards. He was pre- 
sent at the battle of Waterloo, and re- 
ceived a sabre wound through the body. 

Sept. 30. At Sowerby, near Thirsk, 
aged 27, Anne, wife of Richard Pick, esq. 

Oct. 2. Aged 94, John Copeland, esq. 
of Masbro’ Bridge. 

Oct. 8. At Gisbro” , aged 26, Elizabeth- 
Ann, wife of T. T. Trevor, esq. and fourth 
dau. of the late J. Watson, esq. of Brighton. 

Oct. 12. Aged 23, Georgina- Elizabeth, 
third dau. of R. Dann, esq. of Bellefield, 
Wakefield. 

At Willitoft-hall, near Howden, aged 
87, Mr..R. Stephenson. ~ 

Oct. 13. At Wakefield, aged 84, Samuel 
Stocks, esq. 

Oct. 16. Aged 85, Charles Weddall, 
esq. of Selby. 

ALES.— Sept, 21. At Lilanharran- 
house (the seat of Richard Hoare Jenkins, 
esq.) where, in the day of adversity and 


affliction, he had found a friend and a 
home, David. Hopkins, esq. late of Ely 
Rise, Llandaff. 

Sept. 22.. At. Coed Helen, Ann, sixth 
dau. of the late Rice Thomas, esq. and relict 
of Capt. John Browning Edwards, R.N. 

Lately. At Swansea, at an advanced 
age, Mr. C, Oliver, many. years ‘in the 
employ of. Messrs. Mears, bell-founders, 
Whitechapel, London. This is the man 
who hung the Great Tom of Lincoln, its 
weight being five tons eight cwt. and since 
that the great bell of York Minster, weigh- 
ing twelve tons. The bells of St. Saviour's, 
Southwark, and those of St, Stephen's, 
Bristol, rang muffled on the occasion of 
his funeral. 

Oct. 2. At. Ongur Glyntawe, Brecon- 
shire, aged 70, Lewis Powell, esq. for- 
merly of Falcon-square,, London. 

ScorLanp.—Sept.. 9.) On his voyage 
from Edinburgh to London, aged 80, Alex- 
ander Craig, esq. of the! firm of Craig and 
Co. clothiers, South Bridge, » He was -un- 
married. 

Sept. 11. At Invererne-house, Moray- 
shire, Robina-Anne, wife of John Peter 
Grant, esq. and dau. of, the’ late Robert 
Grant, esq. of Kincorth. 

Sepi. 14. At Rothsay, Isle! of Bute, 
Catherine- Wilhelmina, wife of Walter 
Johnston, esq. of Garroch, Gallowayshire, 
and second dau. of Currell B. Smyth, esq. 
of Leghorn, formerly of Dublin. 

Sept. 15. At Edinburgh, aged 35, 
Louisa, wife of the Right Rev. Dr. Tom- 
linson, Bishop of Gibraltar, and eldest 
dau. of Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Sir Patrick 
Stuart, G.C.M.G. by Catherine-Henrietta, 
eldest dau. of the late Hon. John Rodney. 

Sept. 17. At Monzie Castle, Robert 
Findlay, esq. of Batturich, Dumbartonsh. 
eldest son of Robert Findlay, esq. of 
Easter-hill. 

Sept.23. At Inveresk, near Edinburgh, 
Mrs. Christie. 

Lately. At Edinburgh, Matilda, widow 
of Anthony Aufrere, esq. of Hoveton, 
Norfolk, and dau. of the late Gen. James 
Count Lockhart, of Lee and Carnwath. 

At Whitebog, near Raddery, aged 105, 
Ronald Macdonald. 

Oct. 5. At Stranraer, in consequence 
of being thrown from his carriage, Alex- 
ander M‘Neel, esq. Banker, and Collector 
of Customs. 

Oct. 9. At Edinburgh, aged 20, Robert, 
youngest son of the late Richard Collis 
Botham, esq. of Chesterfield. 

IncLanp.—Lately. Roger North, esq. 
a magistrate and landlord of King’s 
County., He was shot dead within one 
mile of his house, as he was proceeding 
home on foot, from a farm of his, two 
miles from his residence, 
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Col. Stewart, proprietor of the splendid 
seat’ and magnificent demesne of Killy- 
moon, county Tyrone, for which proposals 
of purchase were lately made by Lord 
Gough. Col. Stewart was a descendant 
of the junior branch of the Stuarts of 
Ochiltree, who were related to the royal 
line; and who received large grants from 
James 1. after his accession to the British 
throne. The deceased was for many years 
a representative for the county Tyrone. 

Oct. 5. At Lanesborough-lodge, co. 
Cavan, the Rt. Hon. Frances-Arabella, 
Countess of Lanesborough. She was the 
3d daughter of the late Colonel Stephen 
F. W.. Fremantle; and was married in 
1815 to Mr. Butler-Danvers, who in 1847 
succeeded his cousin as Earl of Lanes- 
borough. Her Ladyship had no issue. 

Oct. 7. At Londonderry, aged 55, Sir 
Henry Thomas’ Oakes, Bart. formerly in 
the 32nd Light Infantry. He was eldest 
son of the’ second Baronet, whom he suc- 
ceeded in 1827. 

Sept. 16. At Oakfields, aged 38, John 
Hildebrand ‘Oukes' Moore, Major in the 
4th Regt. only son of the late Major-Gen. 
Sir Lorenzo Moore. 

JErsEy.—Sept. 24, Drowned by the 
wreck’ of the Superb steamer, on her pas- 
sage from St. Malo to Jersey, Mr. H. 
Wait Hall, solicitor; of Salisbury; also, 
aged 55, Mr. John Reid Jackson, of 
Cork-st. Burlington-gardens, and Hamp- 
stead ; his only son, John-Reginald, aged 
15, and ‘his ‘dau. Elizabeth-Percy, aged 
14, leaving three younger children. 

Oct. 6. At St. Aubin, aged 78, George 
Baumer, esq. late of the Stock Exchange. 

East Inpies.—June 21. At Lahore, 
aged 45, Lieut.-Col. George Augustus 
Mee, 65th Regt. N.I. son of the late 
Joseph Mee, esq. of Allsop’s-terrace. 

July 10. At Govindghur, Major Bal- 
four, 32ad Regt. He entered the service 
in 1829 as an Ensign in the 72nd High- 
landers, with which regiment he served at 
the Cape of Good Hope, and in the Kafir 
war of 1834 and 1835 was aide-de-camp 
to Sir Harry Smith. Subsequently he ex- 
changed to the 32nd Regiment, with 
which he was present at the first and 
second sieges of Mooltan (dangerously 
wounded) in 1848 ; also at the surrender 
of the fort and garrison of Cheniote ; and 
for his services at the decisive battle of 
Goojerat was promoted to the rank of 
brevet-Major. 

July 12. At Jellasore, Arthur Edward 
Clifton, esq. B.S.C. fourth son of Thomas 
Clifton, esq. of Lytham-hall, Lancashire. 

Aug. 7. At Allahabad, aged 20, En- 
sign William Henry Thompson, 26th 
Bengal Nat. Inf. eldest son of Lieut.- 
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Col. W. J. Thompson, €.B. Deputy Com- 
missary-Gen. 

Aug. 8. Of jungle-fever, aged 23, 
Charles-Burton, eldest son of the late 
J. B. West, esq. M.P. for the city of 
Dublin, and grandson of the late Hon. 
Judge Burton. 

West Inpirs.—July 24. At Porto 
Rico, aged 25, George, eldest son of the 
late Edward E. Deacon, esq. barrister-at- 
law, of the Inner Temple. 

Sept. 13. At Antigua, on board H.M.S, 
Alarm, Mr. Henry King Conquer, ‘pay- 
master and purser of that ship. 

Asroap.—April, 12, On board the 
French brig Aristide Marie, bound to the 
Isle of Bourbon, Dr. Judson, the Burmese 
missionary. He embarked for the East 
in 1812, and has thus been more than 
thirty-eight years in this missionary ser- 
vice, chiefly in connexion with the tist 
denomination. He translated the whole 
Bible into the language of Burmah, be- 
sides compiling a dictionary, and perform- 
ing an immense amount of literary labour, 
in addition to preaching the Gospel. ~ 

April15. At Hobart-town, T Gibson, 
esq. of Doune, Scotland, Surgeon R.N, 

April 27. At Sea, on board the Tar- 
tar, Charlotte, widow of William M*Tag- 
gart, esq. of Madras, and third dau. of 
W. R. Taylor, esq. Madras Civil Service. 

May 18. On board the Emperor, on 
his passage home from India, aged 28, 
Jonas Hamilton Travers, 3rd Light Dra- 
goons, eldest son of the late Col. Travers, 
of Timoleague-house, co. Cork. 

June 17. At Hong Kong, China, aged 
25, Lieut. William Charles Bruce, Ceylon 
Rifles, youngest son of the Rev, Thomas 
Bruce, curate of Westbere, Kent. 

June 19. At Labuan, off Borneo, aged 
35, John Wilson, esq. M.D. 51st M.N.I. 
and acting colonial surgeon, second sur- 
viving son of Jonah Wilson, esq. late of 
Huntingdon. He was attached to the 
suite of Sir Jas. Brooke, with whom he 
co-operated in the discharge of the magis- 
terial duties of the colony. His death 
was occasioned by a stroke of the sun. 

June 20. At Taitan, China, Temple 
Hillyard Layton, esq. Her Majesty’s 
Consul for Amoy. 

June 22. At Rio de Janeiro, Jessie, 
eldest dau. of the late Philip Wiss, esq. 

June 28. At Cincinnati, North Ame- 
rica, aged 19, Lemuel, third son of the 
Rev. T. Schreiber, of Stokes-hall, Essex. 

July 15. At Para, South America, aged 
19, Thomas, second son of Hugh “Vee 
Pattinson, esq. of Newcastle. 

July 18. At La Boissiere, near Geneva, 
aged 23, Lieut. Charles George Guthrie, 
R.N. late of H.M.S, Harlequin, third 
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son of David C. Guthrie, esq. of Portland- 


place. 

July 19. At Sierra Leone, the Hon. 
James Hook, Judge of the Mixed Com- 
mission Court and Member of Council. 

July 22. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 
27, Charles Reade Irvine, only son of 
Capt. Charles Chamberlayne Irvine, R.N. 
by Susan, dau. of the late Sir John 
Reade, Bart. 

July 24. On board the steamer Ripon, 
aged 65, Frederick Handel Burkinyoung, 
esq. late of Calcutta. 

At Calais, aged 80, Mary-Anne, widow 
of John Woodcock, esq. of Fern-acres, 
Fulmer, Bucks. 

July 25. At Dinan, aged 83, John 
Shoales, esq. Q.C. for many years a 
leading member of the Irish bar. 

July 30. At the Villa Lorenzi, Flo- 
rence, James Robert Matthews, esq. for- 
merly in the military service of the King 
of Sweden, and Aide-de-Camp to General 
Armfeldt, and subsequently for some years 
his Britannic Majesty’s Consul-general at 
Lisbon. He was a brother of the late 
Mr. William Miller, of Chichester. 

At Twillingale, Newfoundland, aged 43, 
Thomas Maximilian Lyte, esq. second 
son of the late Capt. Thomas Lyte, of 
Christchurch, Hants. 

Lately. At Hobart Town, in Van Die- 
men’s Land, aged 65, Penelope-Isabella, 
wife of John Burnett, esq. High Sheriff of 
the colony. 

At the Chateau de Villelouet, aged 24, 
Madame de Vaines, a niece of M. Guizot; 
her death was caused by her dress having 
accidentally taken fire. 

In Tuscany, aged 6, Harriet Sophia 
Cecil, only dau. of Lord Sussex Lennox. 

At Leipsic, aged 27, Mary-Jane, widow 
of Capt. John Harvey, 9th Foot. 

At Vienna, the Lady Augusta Nieu- 
mann, eldest dau. of the Duke de Beau- 
fort, and wife of Baron de Nieumann, 
formerly Austrian Minister at the Court 
of St. James’s. Her ladyship died in 
childbed, and her remains are interred in 
the family-vault at Badminton. 

In America, Signor Sarti, the eminent 
anatomical modellist, leaving a young 
widow, an English lady. His design was 
to induce Government to found in Lon- 
don a national museum of pathological 
and anatomical wax specimens for the in- 
struction of the people on the principles 
of health, similar to the famous ones 
founded in his native city, Florence. 
With this view, he visited the continent, 
and made a collection of some of the 
finest specimens of Italian plastic art, in 
human, comparative, and vegetable ana- 
tomy. He also purchased the copyright 
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of Mascagni’s colossal engravings. After 
immense toil he succeeded in gathering a 
most admirable collection of models. To 
his great grief, however, and that of a 
number of philanthropic friends, he failed 
to meet with Government countenance and 
support. 

Aug. 4. At Jerez de la Frontera, John 
David Gordon, esq. of Wardhouse, H.B.M. 
Vice-Consul in that city. 

Aug. 8. At Rotterdam, George Rous 
Keogh, esq. D.L. of Kilbride, co. Carlow. 

At Tours, Charlotte, wife of Col. Ver- 
rier, and sister of Major-Gen. Brotherton. 

Aug. 9. At her son’s, near Kowno, 
Russia, aged 71, the Comtesse Louise 
Kossakouska, widow of the Comte Jo- 
seph Kossakouska, late Grand Veneur of 
Lithuania, and dau. of the Comte Stanis- 
las Felix Potocki, formerly Gen. of the 
Artillery of Poland; also, at the same 
time and place, aged 11, her granddau. 
Olga Sophia Bower St. Clair, only dau. of 
Alexander Bower St. Clair, esq. 

Aug. 10. At Kien, in Switzerland, in 
consequence of a wound received the pre- 
vious day, from the accidental discharge 
of his gun when chamois-hunting on the 
Swiss Alps, aged 22, the Hon. John Wil- 
liam Dutton, eldest son of the Hon. James 
Dutton, of Bibury House, co. Glouc. 
eldest son of Lord Sherborne. His body 
was interred in the Protestant cemetery of 
Stieg, one mile from Interlachen. 

Aug. 12. At Lake Lachine, Canada, 
Eliza-Sophia, wife of Gilbert Griffin, esq. 
and younger dau. of the late Charles G. 
Wakefield, esq. of London. 

Aug. 14. At Paris, aged 46, Major 
Henry Robert Thurlow, Capt. 90th Foot, 
and Aide-de-Camp to the Master General 
of the Ordnance. He was one of the sons 
of the Rev. Edward South Thurlow, M.A. 
(nephew to Lord Chancellor Thurlow,) 
by his first wife Elizabeth-Mary, dau. of 
James Thompson, esq. 

At Dunkirk, France, aged 84, Edward 
Mottley, esq. 

Aug. 17. At Freywaldan, in Austrian 
Silesia, aged 69, Julia Frances Lady 
D’ Arley, widow of Sir William D’Arley, 
leaving one son and two daughters. She 
was the youngest sister of Thomas Law 
Hodges, esq. M.P. 

Aug. 18. At Dusseldorf, aged 20, 
Emma, wife of Henry Scheuir, esq. and 
fourth daughter of H. 1. Enthoven, esq. of 
London. 

In Switzerland, Mrs. Julia Tod, relict 
of Col. James Tod, Hon. E.I.C.S. 

Aug. 21. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Char- 
lotte, wife of Joha Renshaw, esq. of High- 
bury Park, and Upper Thames-st. 

Aug. 25, At Schmolen, near Wurzen, 
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Saxony, aged 72, Wm. Kinnaird Jenkins, 
esq. of Upper Avenue-road, Regent’s-park. 

At Boulogne, aged 57, Francis Leeson 
Ball, late Secretary of H.B.M.’s Legation 
at Buenos Ayres, eldest son of the late 
Benjamin Ball, esq. of Dublin. 

Aug. 30. At Boston, U.S., aged 57, 
Professor John White Webster. He was 
the son of Dr. Redford Webster, an apo- 
thecary at Boston, where he was born in 
1793. He graduated at Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1811, and was appointed Erving 
Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy in 
that institution in 1815. On the 23rd 
Nov. last he murdered Dr. George Park- 
man, a physician of Boston, who called on 
him to demand payment of a debt, and 
whose mutilated remains were found some 
days after in Prof. Webster’s laboratory. 
After eleven days’ trial he was convicted 
on the 30th March, and, after lying five 
months in prison, he suffered the extreme 
penalty of the law at Boston. He has left 
a widow and three daughters. ane 

Lately. M. Goldstein, one of the 
bankers of Vienna, leaving his only dau, 
a fortune of 10,000,000f. 

At Nantes, in his 64th year, Rosenwinge 
Kolderup, Professor in the university of 
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Copenhagen, and author of important 
works on legal antiquities. 

Sept, 2. At Versailles, aged 52, Joseph 
Henry Cohen, esq. of the Great Dover- 
road, London. ‘ 

Sept. 8. At Athens, Lord William 
Clinton, attached to the British mission. 
He was fourth son of the Duke of New- 
castle, and was born 13th of January, 
1815. His death was caused by fever; 
having imprudently started on a tour in 
the interior during the very great heats. 
He was followed to the grave by the 
diplomatic body, and the English mission 
and the English residents here. 

Sept. 14. George Benjamin Maule, of 
Lincoln’s-inn, esq. barrister-at-law (of Lin- 
coln’s-inn, 1838), and formerly student of 
Christ church, Oxford, eldest son of Geo. 
Maule, esq. of Wilton-crescent. He was 
amongst the passengers in the mail dili- 
gence, from Barcelona to Valencia, which 
was precipitated from a mountain pass, 
near Oropesa, into the sea, when all 
perished. Also, by the same accident, 
George-Henry, third son of G, T. Nichol- 
son, esq. of Waverley-abbey, Surrey. He 
was called to the bar at the Middle Temple 
4 May, 1844. 








TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 


(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-General.) 

















| Deaths Registered 2B 
Week ending | hats. af CE ET OPO | =3 
Saturday, |Under 15to| 60and Age not Total.| Males. Females. | ay 
15. 60. | upwards. specified. | 
amerredeeeee | i 
Sept. 28./| 422) 347 210 2 981 || 525 456 | 1473 
Oct. 5.| 403 | 299, 190 1 893 | 465 428 | 1402 
» 12.) 365) 279) 187 8 839 445 | 394 | 1369 
» 19 | 347 | 333 | = 168 12 860 439 | 421 | 1502 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Ocr. 26. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
8. d. s. d. s. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
41 1 28 2 17 4 24 9 29 5 30 3 

















PRICE OF HOPS, Ocr. 28. 
Sussex Pockets, 3/. 10s. to 47. 10s.—Kent Pockets, 67. 0s. to 77. 15s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Ocr. 28. 
Hay, 21. 8s. to 31. 14s.—Straw, 1/. 1s. to 1/. 7s.—Clover, 37. 0s. to 4. 4s. 


SMITHFIELD, Oct. 28. 
Beef .. 06.0 0ss000 0028. 4d. to 3e. 10d. 
Mutton ..........+. 28 10d. to 4s. Od. 
Veal..., coccss mts Gd. to Se. 8d. 
Pork.... Od. to 4s. 2d. 


seereees wollte 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Ocr. 28. 
Beasts......... 4579 Calves 180 
SheepandLambs 25,450 Pigs 600 


COAL MARKET, Ocr. 25. 


Walls Ends, &c. 14s. 9d. to 16s. 3d. per ton. 


Other sorts, 12s. 6d. to 19s. 6d. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 41s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 40s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 

From September 26, to October 25, 1850, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’ s Therm. 
th ff a4 
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_ DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
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Ex. Bills, 
£1000. 


er Cent. | 
3 per Cent. 
Annuities. 
Old S. Sea 
Annuities. 
India Beads.| 
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83 87 pm. 63 66 pm. 

66 pm. 

963 7 pm. 66 pm. 
962 —— ——_—— 107 —_ 87 84pm. 63 66 pm. 
96 8487 pm. 66 63 pm. 
- 66 63 pm. 
. 66 63 pm. 
. 63 67 pm. 

67 pm. 
: 67 pm. 
2653 86 88 pm. 67 pm. 
10 | 962 | 8889 pm. 65 68 pm. 
11 | 7h |__|} 86 pm. 65 pm. 
12 | 7% \——_ ——_ —| 86 pm. | 68 pm. 

14 | | 974 | 982) 7 ——_———— 89 pm. 65 pm. 
15 7% ——108 265 |90 ap pm. 65 pm. 
16/2103) | 74 ————268 | 87 pm. 68 pm. 
17 | | 7 '_—_ —— 268 91 ge pm. 66 70 pm. 
18 | 962 | 93 7% ——— — 91 88 pm. 70 pm. 
19 74 —— — 91 89 pm. 68 ~71 pm. 
21 | 1% —_— — 268 —_——_ 71 pm. 
22 74 ——_——269 88 90 pm. 68 pm. 
23 | 96% | 72 |—_—— 269 '88 91 pm. 67 pm. 
24 | | 74 | —'——_—— 86 pm. | 66 +69 pm. 
25 | + | 7% ———— 267 86 89 pm. 68 pm. 
26) | 74 ——— 267 86 pm. 65 pm. 
281212 | 96 98} 72 — 270 ———— 65 68 pm. 
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Throgmorton Street, London. 
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